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A LABORATORY TAPE CHECK LIST 


BASIC CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH, by Professor Gregory G. LaGrone of 
the University of Texas, is an outstanding oral-aural beginning text featuring short, 
straightforward lessons and plenty of practice with pattern sentences. The 16 
hours of recording include additional pattern drills not printed in the text. Avail- 


able for loan or outright purchase. Prices: 3% ips tapes, $80.00; 71% ips tapes, 
$120.00. 


INTERMEDIATE CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH, by Professor Gregory G. 
LaGrone and Manuel and Victoria de Romera-Navarro, is a second level text 
containing 15 conversational chapters and 8 concise chapters that review essentials 
of grammar. Both the conversational chapters and the exercises in the review 
section are presented in the 9 hours of recording that feature 7 native Spanish- 
American speakers. Tapes available for loan or outright purchase. Prices: 3% ips 
tapes, $45.00; 71 ips tapes, $67.50. 


SPEAKING AND UNDERSTANDING SPANISH, by Professors John A. 
Thompson and Alfredo Berumen of the Louisiana State University, is a complete 
introduction to basic Spanish with emphasis on the pattern approach to language 
learning. The 12% hours of recording give students a chance to practice with 8 
native speakers. Tapes available for loan or outright purchase. Prices: 3% ips 
tapes, $60.00; 71/2 ips tapes, $97.50. 


LENGUA VIVA Y GRAMATICA, by Amelia A. de del Rio and Laura de los 
Rios de Garcia Lorca of Barnard College, is an all-Spanish intermediate text that 
gives a thorough review of forms and usage. The laboratory tapes prepared for 
the text include the model texts, extensive pattern, variation, and substitution 
drills integrated with each chapter but not printed in the text, and the poems 
and coplas that conclude each chaper. Tapes now available for loan and for sale. 
Write for prices of the tapes for sale. 


EL CAMINO, by Miguel Delibes, edited by Professor José Amor y VAzquez and 
Mrs. Ruth Kossoff of Brown University, is a delightful, realistic novel by one of 
Spain’s finest younger writers. The tapes include readings of selections from 12 
chapters, with repetition practices, and complete questionnaires for all chapters. 


IMAGINACION Y FANTASIA, Cuentos de las Américas, edited by Donald 
A. Yates of Michigan State University and John B. Dalbor of Pennsylvania State 
University, is a collection of 12 outstanding short stories. The tapes include ex- 
tensive pattern drills on idioms, questionnaires and aural comprehension texts, 
as well as superb readings of the stories. Tapes available for loan and for sale. 
Write for prices of the tapes for sale. 


WRITE FOR A SAMPLE TAPE 


HOLT, RINEHART & WINSTON 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
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THE POETRY OF THE FANTASTIC IN 
“EL CABALLERO DE OLMEDO” 


Donatp A. YATEs 
Michigan State University 


Among the plays of Lope de Vega that 
have best weathered the assault of the 
shifting winds of theatrical vogue and 
style is his semi-historical drama, “El 
Caballero de Olmedo.”* It is not only one 
of Lope’s most engaging dramas; it is also 
one of his most representative. The play, 
written probably between 1620 and 1625, 
remains remarkably appealing today—over 
three centuries later—squarely on the merits 
of the playwright’s choice of material and 
his dramatic treatment of that material. 

Historian Angel Valbuena Prat has suc- 
cinctly expressed in the following lines the 
first of two qualifications which brought 
Lope greatness: “Lope de Vega crea 
el teatro nacional espafiol. Fija en una 
formula, en un procedimiento, todos los 
elementos dispares del periodo anterior. 
Alma popular en lo esencial, comprende 
el sentido épico, tradicional, de la raza y el 
que puede agradar y entretener a su 
publico.”* 

This capacity for probing into the soul 
of the Spanish traditional heritage and 
creating a theatre that would delight an 
action and emotion-loving audience to 
gether with his second qualification for 


greatness, a profound sense of poetry, were 


the principal elements in Lope’s creation 
of what has come to be known as the 
Golden Age “comedia.” _ 

Valbuena has written with respect to 
this genre: 

Puede considerarse la ‘comedia’ de Lope 
como un extenso cuadro, amplio y variado, de 


of the 


Letters, 


*A paper read at the 62nd meetin 
Michigan Academy of Science, Arts an 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, March 21, 1958. 
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la ‘vida, en su aspecto nacional y popular. A los 
momentos de mas fina calidad supranacional, se 
llega precisamente por ahondar en leyendas y 
problemas de su raza, como en Peribdfiez, en El 
caballero de Olmedo o Fuenteovejuna. (Ibid., 
p. 305). 

In this respect, Lope was attracted by 
the traditional ballads—“canciones” and 
“cantares’—and he employed these im- 
mediately-recognized Spanish songs to 
color and give appealing national flavor 
to his plays. 

In “El Caballero de Olmedo,” Lope 
builds an entire drama around one of these 
ballads. The play is carefully constructed 
on the incidents of the song in question 
and has as its climax the moment when 
the “cancién” is recited by a minor per- 
sonage in its complete, familiar, fully- 


stounded form. 


In the play, as Enrique Anderson Im- 
bert has pointed out in the title of his 
essay on the subject, “Lope dramatiza un 
cantar.”* Professor Anderson Imbert fur- 
ther specifies the playwright’s intent: 


Y, por lo menos una vez, Lope se complacié 
en imaginar el momento inicial de un cantar, 
ese momento preciso en que alguien lo inventa 
y lo entrega al pueblo. El Caballero de Olmedo, 
es esto: una dramatizacién del misterioso proceso 
de la poesia tradicional, (Ibid., p. 64.) 


Here, then, is the brief, haunting song 
in question: 


Jue de noche le mataron 
al caballero 
la gala de Medina 
la flor de Olmedo 
Sombras le avisaron 
que no saliese 
y le aconsejaron 

ue no se fuese 
a caballero 
la gala de Medina 
la flor de Olmedo 


At this point there is some basis for rais- 
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ing the question: was Lope actually dram- 
atizing the precise origin of the song, as 
Anderson Imbert proposes, or was he 
merely constructing a play about the de- 
tails of the familiar song? That is, was the 
playwright simply letting the minimal 
“cancién” suggest to him the dramatic 
structure of an entire play? Further, what, 
precisely, was the nature of Lope’s em- 
ployment of the ballad of the Caballero 
of Olmedo? Not until we have considered 
this question can a fair judgment be given 
to the degree of success Lope attained in 
the use of this particular traditional sub- 
ject matter. 

There is an element in the play as Lope 
wrote it which needs to be interpreted as 
cautiously as possible, since an under- 
standing of the playwright’s intent cannot 
be reached without determining the pre- 
cise role assigned to this dramatic factor. 

This is the element of fantasy. 

Mystical and supernatural occurrences 
were very much a part of the popular heri- 
tage of legends and superstitions of the 
playwright’s age; and Lope incorporated 
this coloring of fantasy quite naturally into 
the tradegy of The Caballero of Olmedo— 
as he employed it in many of his other 
plays.* 

This problem of the implications of the 
fantastic element—if not at times the argu- 
able question of its actual presence—has 
been commented upon many times. Leo 
Spitzer, Menéndez y Pelayo, Anderson 
Imbert, and José Montesinos all have 
given interpretations of the evident super- 
natural element in the play. It is notable, 
however, that the theories put forth are 
lacking in agreement. 

Is the song sung by the “labrador” one 
“emanating from the anonymous popular 
patrimony” as Leo Spitzer claims? Is it 
“the song of Fabia” as Anderson Imbert 
proposes? Or is it something yet distinct 
from these? The matter seems worth some 
deliberate examination. For if, in “El 
Caballero de Olmedo,” we give to the 
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several factors which contribute to the 
mood of fantasy yet another of the pos- 
sible interpretations, we find we have 
brought about the emergence of further 
testimony of Lope’s dramatic art and a 
striking manifestation of his profound 
poetic nature. 

Let us turn to the play. 

The action is set in Medina in the time 
of king Juan II. Historically, the year is 
1451. Don Alonso, the proud gallant 
caballero of the title, has fallen in love 
with the young and beautiful Déna Inés. 
Following their first casual and star-crossed 
meeting at the fair in Medina, Don Alonso 
enlists the aid of old Fabia, an enterpris- 
ing crone outwardly patterned after the 
celebrated Spanish folk-figure, the Cele- 
stina, to deliver to Inés’ hand an amorous 
note declaring his devotion. Fabia _per- 
forms her duty well and arranges for a 
nocturnal meeting between Don Alonso 
and the equally involved Inés in the lat- 
ter’s garden. When Don Olonso and his 
page, Tello, arrive at the rendezvous, they 
come across Don Rodrigo and a compan- 
ion who, themselves, have matrimonial in- 
tentions—Don Rodrigo toward Inés and 
his friend toward her sister Leanor. The 
rivals quickly come to swordplay and the 
two would-be suitors are sent off into the 
night in rout by Don Alonso and Tello. 
The following morning, Rodrigo and his 
friend—not to be denied—present them- 
selves before the girls’ father, Don Pedro, 
state their marriage plans, and are accepted 
as prospective sons-in-law. 

When Dofia Inés, now hopelessly en- 
amored of Don Alonso, hears of the fate 
her father has arranged for her, she forth- 
with gives her family to believe that she 
wishes to enter a convent. Exploiting this 
pretense, the resourceful Fabia and Don 
Alonso’s companion, Tello, find an op- 
portunity to enter regularly into Dofia 
Inés’ home (as intermediaries for the 
lovers) in the guise of tutors who are to 
prepare Dofia Inés for convent life. At 
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this point the King, Juan II, enters the 
city and great celebrations and festivities 
are planned in Medina in his honor. 

At a bullfight which is part of the fes- 
tival, Don Alonso has occasion to save the 
life of his rival, Don Rodrigo. For this 
reason, the caballero feels that Don Rod- 
rigo can no longer hold any ill-feelings 
against him. However, Don Rodrigo’s 
jealousies are only aggravated by the 
humiliation he has suffered through Don 
Alonso’s brave and noble act, and he plans 
to lie in wait under the cover of darkness 
along the road from Medina to Olmedo 
to kill the caballero who, he is certain, 
will then be travelling that lonely high- 
way. 

Don Alonso, meanwhile, has had wak- 
ing premonitions of evil to come. And fol- 
lowing his farewell to Inés after the bull- 
fight, a masked spectral figure has ap- 
peared to him, momentarily blocking his 
departure for Olmedo. The spectre uttered 
no words save “Don Alonso, Don Alonso” 
when Don Alonso promptly demanded the 
intruder’s identity. Uttering this, the mys- 
terious figure disappeared. In spite of the 
forewarnings, and in spite of old Fabia’s 
urgings, Don Alonso insists on departing 
that night for Olmedo where his parents, 
always apprehensive, are awaiting his re- 
turn. His obligation, he feels, is to relieve 
their parental anxiety. So the caballero 
leaves Medina for Olmedo. Here begins 
the most famous scene of the play. 

Passing through the depths of a forest 
along his route, Don Alonso is arrested in 
his passage by a song being sung some- 
where off in the blackness of the night. 
The voice approaches Don Alonso slowly, 
chanting: 

Que de noche le mataron 
al caballero, 

la gala de Medina, 

la flor de Olmedo. 

Don Alonso, startled by the song’s refer- 
ence to him, interprets the strange coinci- 
dence as a ruse of Fabia who still wishes 
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to delay his nighttime journey to Olmedo. 
The voice comes gradually closer: 


Sombras le avisaron 
que no saliese, 
y le aconsejaron 
a no se fuese 
caballero, 
ala de 
de Olmed 
Sele un Labrador 
jHola, buen hombre, el que canta! 
éQuién me llama? 

Un hombre soy 
que va perdido. 

Labrador. Ya voy. 

Veisme aqui. 

D. Alonso. ‘odo me espanta. (Aparte.) 
éDénde 

Labrador. mi labor. 

D. Alonso. ¢Quién o cancién te ha dado, 
que tristemente has cantado? 

Labrador. All4 en Medina, sefior. 

D. Alonso. A mi me suelen llamar 

el Caballero de Olmedo, 

y yo estoy vivo. 

No puedo 

deciros deste cantar 
mas historia ni ocasién, 
de que a una Fabia la of. 
Si os importa, ya cumpli 
con deciros la cancién, 
Volved atrds; no paséis 
desde arroyo. 

En mi nobleza, 
fuera ese temor bajeza. 
Muy necio valor tenéis. 

Volved, volved a Medina 
D. Alonso. Ven ti conmigo. 


Labrador. No puedo. (Vase.) 


And the peasant disappears into the 
pressing dark of night. Don Alonso accuses 
himself aloud of falling victim to the 
fancies of fear, to the deceptions of his im- 
agination. Still, he calls out to the in- 
visible figure: 

Oye, escucha. :Dénde fué, 


que apenas sus pasos siento? 
;Ah, Labrador! Oye, aguarda. 
Aguarda, responde el eco. 
Muerto yo! Pero es cancién 

r algun hombre hicieron 
by Olmedo, y los de Medina 
en este camino han muerto. 
A la mitad dél estoy: 
equé han de decir si me vuelvo? 
Gente viene . . . No me pesa; 
si all4 van, iré con ellos. 


D. Alonso. 
Labrador. 
D. Alonso. 


Labrador. 


D. Alonso. 
Labrador. 


Someone was approaching. It was Don 
Rodrigo and his followers. Don Alonso, 
not given the chance to unsheath his 
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sword, is wounded and left to die. 

The falling action of the play relates 
Tello’s discovery of the foul act and the 
immediate condemnation of the villains by 
the king. On the pronouncement of their 
sentences, the play ends. 

It is proper now to ask: what, in the 
mind of the dramatist—but above all of 
the poet—was the physical setting of this 
play? Was it a world of fact, of reality—or 
of half fact and half fantasy? 

We are guided by some observations. 
We know that in this play Lope juggled 
historical events to suit his purpose. The 
time of the play, as we have noted, is set, 
by the intervention of Juan II, in 1451. 
The actual assasination of the true Caba- 
llero of Olmedo (a certain Miguel Ruiz de 
la Fuente*) is documented as taking place 
in 1521. One feels assured that this was 
not a case of ignorance on the dramatist’s 
part, for by setting the crime back seventy 
years, he situated the story in the tragic, 
violent reign of Juan II—a time of sus- 
picion, intrique and superstition. This 
background enhanced the telling of the 
tragedy. In this, Lope clearly drew on 
his poetic license. 

Is it possible now that Lope in a like 
manner, and for some deliberate purpose, 
wove fantasy together with reality in his 
dramatization of the ballad? Several dra- 
matic incidents above mentioned suggest 
that this is so. 

These incidents form the series of fore- 
warnings that Don Alonso received 
against making his way back to Olmedo 
by night. First, there was a waking pre- 
monition which Don Alonso recounted to 
Tello. Then there was the shadowy figure 
—interpreted by Valbuena as a manifesta- 
tion of Don Alonso’s own shadow (Valbu- 
ena, p. 312)—which tried to block the 
caballero’s departure. And finally, there 
was the “labrador” who appeared and van- 
ished under the cover of darkness along 
the road between Medina and Olmedo— 
the peasant who sang the “cancién” which 
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proved to be the death knell for Don 
Alonso. 

What are the possible explanations of 
the appearance of the spectre and the 
“labrador”? In the case of the former, An- 
derson Imbert has proposed three possi- 
bilities: the spectre is Don Alonso’s own 
ghost, arriving, supernaturally, from the 
future to warn him of his imminent death; 
the spectre is an hallucination of Don 
Alonso; or, he is an agent of Fabia, dis- 
guised and sent to avert the tragedy (An- 
derson, p. 68). The same interpretations, 
one realizes, can apply equally to the 
figure of the “labrador.” 

Which, then of these? 

Rejecting categorically the element of 
fantasy, some critics have seen in these 
events only the handiwork of Fabia. And 
their stand is apparently supported by the 
fact that, throughout the play snatches of 
the ultimate song—a word here, a phrase 
there—are heard falling from the lips of 
the old woman.® Yet, what is interesting 
to note here is the fact that Fabia her- 
self has supernatural powers ascribed to 
her by other characters in the play. Tello 
addresses Fabia as “ti, Fabia, ensefiada 
estds/a hablar al diablo (Blecua, p. 50, 
lines 6154616). And Don Rodrigo, at one 
point speaks of Fabia “que puede tras- 
poner un monte;/Fabia, que puede dete- 
ner un rio/... Fabia, que . . . puede llevar 
a un hombre por el aire/(Ibid., p. 106, 
lines 506, 507 and 512). 

So Fabia, named as instigator of the 
“supernatural” occurrences, has apparent 
supernatural qualities in her own right. 
Lope’s great popular audience, one might 
add, would believe in those powers, too. 
It is worth noting that Don Alonso, who 
on repeated occasions, denies any belief 
in witchcraft, and who suspects Fabia’s 
scheming manipulations behind the ap 
pearance of the spectre, has a_ tardy 
change of mind. In the midst of the se- 
quence of tragic events on the road to 
Olmedo, Don Alonso, even after hearing 
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the “labrador’s” reference to Fabia, 
searches his mind for the meaning of the 
“cancién,” but does not consider the ter- 
rible song as a design of Fabia. 

These are some of the problems of in- 
terpretation created by the element of fan- 
tasy in this play. 

Now if we consider the type of theatre 
that Lope created before and after the 
composition of this single drama, we are 
confronted with the suggestion of a pos- 
sible inspiration the playwright may have 
received when he contemplated the ori- 
ginal ballad as a basis for a poetic drama. 
It would be this: his intent was to pro- 
pose an origin for the ballad, but at the 
same time, by leaving the principal char- 
acters in the creation of the song within 
the shadow of fantasy, make the moment 
of creation poetic, mystical—as if he were 
attempting consciously to avoid naming 
the name of the true originators for fear 
of spoiling, or diminishing the appeal of 
popular anonymous tradition. Lope, there- 
fore, would propose a dramatic origin for 
the song, without reducing the charm of 
the mystic process of creation. 

Just as Lope took poetic license with 
historical fact, he may have exercised the 
same right with respect to the documenta- 
tion of the song’s origin. The song, there- 
by, would be the creation of no man. It 
would be a “cancién” that simply ap- 
peared, magically, in the woods, one 
night, along the road from Medina to 
Olmedo. 


Surely, such an interpreiation does 
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nothing to detract from the world’s ad- 
miration for so able a dramatist and per- 
fect a poet as the incomparable Lope who 
here, regardless of interpretation, has in- 
fused the feeling of a people, the mood 
of a time, the grace of his own poetic 
genius into a remarkable drama woven 
around the traditional Spanish ballad 
which opens with the quietly tragic lines: 


Que de noche le mataron 
al caballero 

la gala de Medina 

la flor de Olmedo .. . 


NOTES 


1A. Valbuena Prat, Historia de la literatura es- 
panola, (Barcelona, 1958), u, p. 303. 

2 Enrique Anderson Imbert, ‘Los grandes libros 
de occidente, (Mexico, 1958), pp. 63-74. 

3 Among the numerous lays ‘of Lope in which 
the element of fantasy ol prominently are: 
El rey don Pedro en Madrid, El duque de Viseo, 
Las paces de los reyes, San Nicolas de Tolentino, 
El marqués de las Navas, and El infanzén de 
Illescas. 

4 For a discussion of the historical background of 
the legend of the Caballero, see the Introduction 
by José Manuel Blecua to El caballero de Olmedo, 
Editorial Ebro, (Zaragoza, 1947), p 15. 

5 We note that near the end of the first act, 
Fabia has on her lips bits of the final song: 


“No te desconsueles, h 
vuelve en ti, que presto 
estado con el mejor 
y mas noble caballero 
que agora tiene Castilla; 
por lo menos 
que por unico Ilaman 


El Caballero de Olmedo.” 


an 
“Don Alonso ha de ser tuyo; 
que serds dichosa espero 
con hombre que es en Castilla 
flor de Olmedo.” 
la flor de Olmedo.” - 


OUR ANNUAL MEETING 


Don’t forget the dates of our 42nd Annual Meeting in San Diego, December 28- 
30, 1960. The El Cortez Hotel rates will be $7.50 for a single room with bath, and 
$10.50 for a double (or twin bed) room with bath. Further details appear in 


the program on p. 575 of this issue. 


XAVIER VILLAURRUTIA: THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF HIS THEATER 


Antonio Moreno 


Washington and Jefferson College 


Rafael Solana, an outstanding contem- 
porary Mexican dramatist and critic, re- 
marked shortly after Villaurrutia’s death 
that the Sociedad de Autores and whoever 
else loved the man should do something 
to perpetuate his name. As one who ad- 
mired him, | wish to contribute this ap- 
praisal of his dramatic works to that end. 

According to the surviving members of 
his family, Villaurrutia was a precocious 
child, who learned to read at the age of 
three, and at an early age entertained his 
brothers and sisters with puppet shows for 
which he himself wrote the scripts, 
handled the marionettes, and painted the 
scenery. During his very active mem- 
bership in the group known as the Con- 
tempordneos he contributed endless hours 
to the publication of a periodical which 
was issued regularly under the same name 
as that of the organization. Then, because 
of his conscientious dedication to writing, 
and a display of outstanding talents in sev- 
eral fields of literature, he was rewarded 
with a scholarship by the Rockefeller 
Foundation which enabled him to spend 
one year in the United States for 
the study of dramatic technique. Im- 
mediately after his return to Mexico from 
the Yale School of Drama, Villaurrutia 
organized the Grupo teatral del sindicato 
de electricistas, with the specific purpose 
of applying, through the presentation of 
one-act plays, the knowledge of theater 
technique that he had gained at Yale. He 
hoped thereby to arrive eventually at a 
technique suitable to his-spirit. This group 
presented eight one-act plays in a room of 
the Department of Education. Of these 
plays three were by himself, and others 


were translations of Chekhov, Romains, 
and Schnitzler. As the director of this 
group and others, Villaurrutia displayed 
characteristics that were entirely consis- 
tent with his nature: discretion, restraint, 
simplicity, among others, characteristics 
that produced an overall subjugation of 
gestures and movement. Although a busy 
man, Villaurrutia found time to write a 
substantial amount of poetry with the 
themes “. . la muerte y la angustia . . la 
angustia del hombre ante la nada.”? He not 
only invited death to come to him through- 
out a major portion of his poetry but 
treated it humorously in his first long 
play, Invitacién a la muerte, and looked 
forward to it without bitterness or fear in 
his only prose work, Dama de corazones. 
In this connection his epitaph is worth 
studying. 

Duerme aqui silencioso e ignorado 

El que en vida vivid mil y una muertes. 

Nada quieres saber de mi pasado. 

Despertar es morir; no me despiertes.* 

With respect to the previously men- 
tioned prose work, a series of sketches 
autobiographical in form, journalistic in 
style, and written in his early twenties, 
Villaurrutia preferred to say nothing; 
nevertheless, it was good enough to have 
had one outstanding Mexican critic re- 
mark that Villaurrutia was one of three 
who had mastered the art of prose writ- 
ing at a very tender age.* 

Because of his pertinacity Villaurrutia 
is credited with having begun the ex- 
perimental theater in Mexico during the 
year 1928, when he assembled a group of 
men at a “ .. salén de Mesones 42” and 
called the school “Teatro Ulises.”* Vi- 
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llaurrutia served as its director and as one 
of its actors during the four years of its 
activity. This school attempted to create 
a theater audience that appreciated a uni- 
versal literature, and which would serve 
as a type of counterstimulant to the com- 
mercial theater of Mexico, whose entire 
organization was suffering from its imita- 
tion and almost worship of the decadent 
Spanish theater. It was during this time 
that Villaurrutia started his long list of 
translations of French, English, and Ita- 
lian dramatists, sometimes alone, and at 
other times in collaboration with Augustin 
Lazo. Luigi Pirandello was apparently his 
favorite among the foreign playwrights, 
for he translated more of his plays than 
those of the others. 

In 1953, three years after his death, 
“El Instituto Nacional de la Juventud 
Mexicana” sponsored a movement in 
Mexico City to invite the youth between 
the ages of fourteen and twenty-one in- 
terested in the theater to form groups 
with the purpose of presenting the prize- 
winning plays of the year. Among these 
was one called “El Grupo Xavier Villau- 
rrutia.” Moreover, “El Pequefio Teatro” of 
Venezuela, and the “Little Theater” of 
Middlebury College® among others have 
also presented his plays. Radio station 
XEW of Mexico City presented in serial 
form his T% eres mi secreto, and the movie 
industry filmed his La mujer legitima and 
La mulata de Cérdoba. The latter was also 
offered to the public as an operetta. Also, 
in addition to the reading public, further 
evidence of Villaurrutia’s popularity was 
registered shortly after his death when an 
“In Memoriam” appeared in Cuaderni 
iberoamericani of Turin, Italy,” and when 
Willis K. Jones included one of Villau- 
rrutia’s plays in his Anthology of Latin 
American Drama with the remark that the 
latter was one of the “grandes dramaturgos 
mexicanos” of all times. 

His first one-act play, Parece mentira, 
written in 1933 and presented shortly af- 
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terwards in the “Teatro Hidalgo’, was 
followed in quick succession by four more, 
all of which were later collected in 1943 
in one volume titled Autos profanos. The 
latter apparently attracted only the inte- 
lligentsia; for, to be sure, these ingenious 
games of dramatic rhetoric are really gym- 
nastics by the characters who, in turn, 
are manipulated as marionettes by the 
author with the sole purpose of conveying 
to his audience a rich ideology. This con- 
duct on his part is comprehensible if we 
bear in mind that it was Villaurrutia’s 
sincere feeling that “ . . . si existe goce 
sentimental 0 emotivo, :por qué no puede 
haber un goce de la idea?”® The leitmotif 
or common denominator that characterizes 
these five plays is sex, but a sex treated a 
la Villaurrutia and not vulgarly. 

The conflicts involving this element are 
diversified in the Autos profanos; they 
originate and are nurtured in the minds 
of individuals, and cross the footlights, as 
it were, only to resolve themselves am- 
biguously in the mind of each member of 
the audience. A reader of this group of 
plays is alerted immediately that they can- 
not be digested in the-easy chair of his 
living room, but rather must be examined 
at the desk in his study, where, in the 
proper atmosphere, the intellectualism of 
Villaurrutia becomes crystal clear. There 
are found here no sentimental matter and 
no characters with personality. Nor does 
anyone of the plays contain more than one 
situation. It is somewhat of a “. . . torneo 
de ingenio, como esgrima ditirambica de 
los personajes . leno el didlogo de 
sutilezas, de gracia . . . (and in which) no 
se trata solamente de agilidad en las pala- 
bras, sino que se dicen cosas de fondo.”® 
The conflicts are so intellectually con- 
trolled that their solutions are reached 
without the use of a melodramatic pyro- 
technics peculiar to the plays in which 
the problem involves characters pitted 
against each other rather than a character 
and an event in his life. Villaurrutia ap- 
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pears to be working in a high ivory tower 
far from life, which is full of the problems, 
the strife, the frustrated yearnings of mil- 
lions of people, far from the real Mexico 
indeed. In such a solitude his astute mind 
receives its nourishment from the empti- 
ness or void about him, where, of course, 
his intellectual concepts are uninfluenced 
by the experiences of human contacts; and 
in such an environment, to be sure, he 
felt at home; it was his element, his life. 
To have come down from that perch of 
isolation would have been tantamount 
to the life of a fish out of water. 
Because of this hermetic life, his char- 
acters are never made to feel directly the 
problems of the world, but rather must 
imagine or experience them vicariously 
and must hope to find solutions to 
their problems not in the materialistic 
world but in the nebulous atmos- 
phere of the unknown. They become 
evasive and reticent, possess no con- 
ception whatsoever of the art of conver- 
sation, and interrupt each other repeat- 


edly; moreover, they have difficulty under- 
standing the other person, and when rap- 
port is established, the conversations be- 
come more like a case in court between 
two shrewd lawyers parrying each other's 
brief, or between those on the one hand 
probing for information and those on the 


other hand avoiding the giving of said 
information. Since their vicarious exper- 
iences have been so complete, so intense, 
they can always imagine what others feel 
when confronted with difficulties, and con- 
sider themselves capable of offering advice 
to whoever solicits it. Moreover, their lack 
of association with other people makes 
them want to avoid them, or if they should 
be forced into the presence of others, then 
the characters behave as misanthropes and 
seek out the less conspicuous places. They 
have a phobia of the truth and conse- 
quently every possible attempt is made to 
avoid hearing it. Then too, although they 
know each other well enough to be able 
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to reveal their secrets to each other in 
their nebulous world, they prefer, never- 
theless, not to do so; they confide rather in 
people with whom they have no ties, for 
to them a friend is someone to whom they 
tell their victories but from whom they 
keep their defeats. 

Villaurrutia manipulates the strings of 
his puppet-characters so well that they 
obey him slavishly and thus lose almost 
completely the individualism of a human 
being with the ability to think, feel, and 
do things for himself; and become rather, 
emissaries or figureheads presenting his 
ideology, which is treated implicity in 
their ratiocination with each other. Yet, 
there were moments when these mouth- 
pieces longed to mutiny against their 
master, and charge headlong into the 
world to meet and wrestle with life’s prob- 
lems physically rather than mentally, di- 
rectly rather than imagined. But because 
of the strong attachment beween them- 
selves and the master manipulator their 
bonds had to wait to be severed until a 
later phase of writing. So they continued 
in their ratiocination with one another to 
give free rein to puns in an effort to spar 
and thereby evade direct revelation of 
their inclinations toward the various prob- 
lems confronting them. 

It is not uncommon for the characters 
in these plays to find themselves in many 
situations involving ambivalent impulses. 
Two examples follow. When any one of 
the characters had knowledge of his dual 
personality, which knowledge was not the 
possession of every character, he behaved 
coldly and evasively in the face of such a 
realization, preferring to go through life 
not wanting to accept this fact, in whose 
knowledge lay the possibility of finding an 
explanation for his mental anguish which 
could result in happiness. A husband in 
Parece mentira receives the opportunity 
for the first time to debate with himself 
whether to continue his monotonously un- 
eventful life, or whether to deal directly 
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and not vicariously with the living situa- 
tion before him, the situation being that, 
according to information received, his wife 
has just had an escapade with another 
man. He may, if he wishes, become so 
disturbed by his wife’s adultery as to allow 
it to affect the complacency and routine 
of his life and reawaken his love for her. 
Such a decision, it must be stated, will 
not be reached with a demonstration of 
frenzied emotion involving any desire for 
revenge, but rather with control and after 
intelligent calculation. 

Let us consider several of the concepts 
of his ideology. Villaurrutia’s norm for the 
concept of love has nothing whatsover to 
do with the physical, sexual desire. It is 
never the surrender of one individual to 
the physical attractions of a member of 
the other sex. One can easily assume that 
the husband in Parece mentira condoned 
the unfaithfulness of his wife simply be- 
cause it interrupted an otherwise unevent- 
ful, stagnant life, and gave them another 
lease, such as it was. Antonio and Mer- 
cedes of Ha Ilegado el momento have 
reached a similar state of stagnation in 
their life together, and so, the former 
searches for a reason to be jealous of his 
wife, or for a reason for her to be jealous 
of him; without either reason, all love is 
gone. Love is not a prerequisite for mar- 
riage according to these characters; they 
rather prefer disputes whose words cut 
deeply, for they are already imagining 
how sweet will be the nectar when they 
kiss and make up, as it were. So long as 
these people continue to try to feel emo- 
tions with the mind, so long as they call 
upon the mind to dictate their every move 
with the opposite sex, just so long will 
their love remain cold and confused. 

Another concept that Villaurrutia treats 
implicitly in his ideology is time. In Parece 
mentira the husband receives an anony- 
mous letter informing him of his wife’s in- 
fidelity with an attorney. He hurries to 
the office of the latter and becomes engaged 
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in conversation with the male secretary 
there. Meanwhile three veiled women of 
identical appearance, or is it one woman, 
enter or enters the private office at separ- 
ate times. After a while the same three 
veiled women, or is it one woman, leave or 
leaves the office at separate times. Since 
only one card is seen on the secretary’s 
desk, it is supposed that only one woman 
left the ofhce on this Monday in question. 
However, according to the secretary, she 
has been there twice before, but he isn’t 
certain whether it was on succeeding 
Mondays, three consecutive days, or even 
three times in one day. In this successive 
series of mental affectations, it seems that 
only the last visit was present to conscious- 
ness; the antecedent visits were not equally 
present; in fact, they were not present at 
all. They were represented only as repro- 
ductions of themselves. The mind of the 
husband was in the past and endured; 
therefore, it was able to think of the past 
in the present; or it had the inexplicable 
power of attaching to a present feeling the 
belief of the past. 

A different aspect of time is seen in 
2En qué piensas? Maria Luisa loves three 
men, not each one in turn, nor one after 
the other. If this were the case, then Car- 
los, whom she had loved in the past, 
would not exist for her in the present, 
since he loved her no more. Victor was her 
present lover and Ramén, who as yet was 
not in love with her, would eventually; so 
the mere knowledge of this made her love 
him at the time that she was loving the 
other. All of time is fused in her manifesta- 
tion of love so that she could live simultan- 
eously with three men, each of whom re- 
presented one of the times. 

Still another treatment of time is shown 
in his Autos profanos when one of the 
characters expresses concern over the pre- 
cious time lost because of the interruptions 
of an idea, the continuity of a monologue, 
or the deep concentration on a beautiful 
memory. Villaurrutia feels that time lost 
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from mental interruptions is of greater sig- 
nificance than that lost from interruptions 
of specific physical activities, for the latter 
can be started and terminated at will. 

Time in a lighter vein is presented in 
his Sea Vd. breve. Here two characters, 
each representing a different generation, 
have difficulty understanding each other 
because the older one is patient, slow, and 
deliberate with his lengthy speeches, and 
the younger one is typical of the fast mov- 
ing youth. 

Villaurrutia continues with his ideology. 
His solution for two people who lack a 
reason for existence is death. There is no 
such thing as divorce or separation. Since 
love is the reason for existence, then, con- 
versely, there can be no existence without 
love. Death is the natural ending for such 
a state of being, and the characters speak 
of it casually. 

The most notable feature of these early 
plays of Villaurrutia is their immobility, 
whether we speak of the physical move- 
ments of the few characters and their in- 
ternal feelings, or of their plots, such 
as they are. These spineless characters are 
definitely puppets placed situations 
which are not natural to life, and instilled 
with a slavish obedience to conduct them- 
selves consistent with the nebulous world 
in which they live. The plots involve a 
character and some circumstance of life, 
yet they are always devoid of action. Vi- 
llaurrutia defends his writing of such po- 
etic-like plays which resemble aaa 
cal treatises with his belief that “.. . si 
existe un goce sentimental 0 emotivo, 2por 
qué no puede haber un goce de la idea?” 
The full import of these words strikes im- 
mediately the reader or viewer of his 
Auto profanos in which the mental ac- 
tivity is sufficiently dramatic as to engage 
the participation of one or the other. His 
brilliant dialogue in no way offered inspira- 
tion to one’s emotions, but certainly to the 
thought mechanism. He was convinced 
that the individual discourses of the 
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characters had to be spoken, hence their 
rapid-fire repartee composed of short 
speeches. Yet, because his ideology was 
sufficiently complex, the dialogue was per- 
force highly selective, and lacked there- 
fore the casualness and indirection of most 
conversations. 

In going from these early works to a 
second phase of his writing Villaurrutia 
behaves just as he is expected to do. There 
is no sudden change, no immediate veer- 
ing off the beaten path, nothing that is ab- 
normal. These are the characteristics of 
one who is capricious, and Villaurrutia, to 
be sure, was not that. To him the welfare 
of the Mexican theater was of prime im- 
portance, and if it meant changing his 
style to one treating the real issues of the 
people in order to help create a larger 
theater-going public, then that’s exactly 
what he would do, and did, but not in 
any headlong fashion. This is not to say, 
however, that there is not a discernible 
break. 

Invitacién a la muerte, his first long 
play written during the last years of the 
first period, serves as a natural bridge be- 
tween the two phases of his theater in 
that it contains a fair proportion of the 
ingredients of each. Alberto, the leading 
character of this play, is as though re- 
incarnated from the first period. While 
the earlier character was naturally misan- 
thropically evasive, Alberto understands 
his condition and explains his evasiveness 
at various times throughout the play. We 
detect also a consistency with the earlier 
works in certain avowed ideas of his such 
as, the routine existence of one’s life; the 
confusion of youth; man’s ignorance of 
his ambivalent self; his constant search for 
an answer to everything; his constant 
search for the truth, which, when known, 
is avoided by some and accepted by others. 
These, and the other characteristics al- 
ready covered earlier in our discussion, re- 
cur throughout all the second period. 
The dialogue of both phases of his writ- 
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ing contains similarities such as the fear 
of the characters that their words were not 
reaching the audience comprehensibly, 
the frequent use of these words and their 
derivatives: “amor, angustia, comprender, 
existir, ignorar, imaginar, muerte, razén, 
sorprender, verdad, etc.,” his wit in play- 
ing around with words, and a good help- 
ing of oxymorons. 

While there exist these consistencies be- 
tween the two periods, there exist also 
many dissimilarities, without which, of 
course, there would be no development in 
his theater. We observe immediately a 
concentration on dramatic structure and 
content in the second phase of his writ- 
ing. All but three plays contain three acts; 
however, although short in form, the three 
do not return to the earlier style; they con- 
form, rather, to the later mold prescribed 
by Villaurrutia. Suspense is sufficiently 
created so that the interest is held to the 
culmination of the play. Conflicting forces 
are introduced immediately to make the 
arguments more convincing. It becomes 
immediately obvious that Villaurrutia is 
catering to an audience wider than to the 
intelligentsia who had attended his Autos 
profanos. His first play of the second per- 
iod, Invitacién a la muerte, foreshadows 
a theater in which the characters, unlike 
their predecessors, are not mechanical 
people saturated with eloquent literary 
gems and maneuvered according to the 
dictates of the author, but people who 
move about freely and naturally in situa- 
tions that appear created by themselves. 
Naturally then, instead of the cold, pas- 
sionless, intellectual conflicts of the earlier 
“rompecabezas” that were controlled by Vi- 
llaurrutia until fruition, and reached their 
solutions without the characters’ being af- 
fected, the later vintage presents more 
characters with feeling and, of necessity, 
more situations involving the characters 
with each other, as if they were permitted 
to leave the ivory tower to experience life 
face to face. Now provision is made for 
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ample action, emotion, real characteriza- 
tion, and unaffected dialogue. 

Unlike the principal character of old, 
upon Alberto, principal character of Invi- 
tacién a la muerte, are dependent the life 
of his girl friend, the future of his mother, 
and the welfare of both El Viejo and El 
Joven. In La hiedra the love between 
Hipdlito and Teresa, not an Oedipus com- 
plex as some suggest, creates incidents that 
are warm, incidents that reach across the 
footlights to the hearts of the audience; 
Sara of La mujer legitima fills one with 
great emotion as she attempts to defend 
herself before her husband and stepchild- 
ren. Another of many dialogues full of in- 
terest and true to life in the same play, 
involves Rafael as he tries to be calm and 
firm while informing his grown children 
that he expects them to show respect to 
his second wife, who is soon to come to 
live in their home. Moreover, in El yerro 
candente, one can never forget the touch- 
ing scenes between Roman, the father 
who can’t reveal who he is, and Antonia, 
his daughter, who is ignorant of their 
relationship. Other real problems such as, 
the “mordida” (greasing the palm), which 
is as much a part of the Mexican politics 
as hot dogs are a part of any baseball game; 
other facets of politics; adultery as a grow- 
ing problem of Mexico; and medicine as a 
necessary evil, all bring into play the emo- 
tions that had lain dormant in the Autos 
profanos and now permeate the entire 
second phase of writing. 

In addition, Villaurrutia includes an 
abundance of local color that adds im- 
measurably to the development of his 
theater, which grew from a cerebraltype 
drama for a particularly choice audience 
of literati to a drama that increased in 
physical proportion and loosened consider- 
ably the latchstrings of its heart in order 
that more people could partake of its en- 
joyment. In studying the two periods, a 
trend is discernible to cement completely 
the breach betyeen his brain grappling 
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with ideas and his heart grappling with 
situations, a breach which seems to have 
occurred at too early an age in his life, 
and to have caused him to seek nourish- 
ment where each person had his own 
world of time and space readily compre- 
hensible to him alone. One of several 
events contributing to the cementing of 
this breach was his acceptance of a posi- 
tion with the movie industry. Since noth- 
ing was nearer the heart of Villaurrutia 
than to educate the movie-conscious Mexi- 
can public to become theater-conscious as 
well, it was not surprising that he, the 
movie-industry’s severest and most con- 
structive critic, should have accepted the 
position, or should we say tribute, of be- 
ing named one of its outstanding editors 
of dialogue. This undoubtedly would have 
added considerably to strengthen the trend 
of his later phase of writing by giving him 
an even broader outlook on how and what 
to write than that which he had at the 
time of his death. Thus, had more time 
been granted him, he might have arrived 
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at “. . . una reunién equilibrada de valores 
técnicos, de valores poéticos, y de valores 
dramaticos. .,”"* a workable equilibrium of 
ideas and emotions in juxtaposition. 
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In 1931 Ezequiel Chavez published his 
Ensayo de Psicologia de Sor Juana Inés de 
la Cruz, in which he pictures her as an 
angelic spirit who was tied, though not an- 
chored, to a human body that existed in 
the seventeenth century. The epistemology 
of Chavez is intuitive, and he makes the 
nun, whom he idolizes, a being of intui- 
tion. In this way she can soar to the “Mas 
Alla.” 

In 1940 Ermilo Abreu Gémez published 
his long, interpretative prologue to the 
Poesias de Juana Inés de la Cruz. The 
thesis of the prologue is remarkable be- 
cause it at once resembles and contradicts 
the essay of Chavez. Far from being an 
angelic spirit, the Sor Juana of Abreu 
Gémez is a woman who was wise to the 
ways of the world and could use them to 
further her own ends, which were intel- 
lectual; consequently, Sor Juana acted 
with tongue in cheek to deceive the lead- 
ers of her society (she is similar to the 
Cervantes of Américo Castro, whose name 
Abreu Gémez invokes). 

On the other hand, the prologue holds 
that the nun is an adherent of Cartesian 
philosophy, which would restore her to 
the intuitive atmosphere created by 
Chavez.? 

Since the appearance of these two im- 
portant theses, the historiography of Sor 
Juana has grown considerably; which, 
noteworthy ‘in itself, is the more extraor- 
dinary for the lack of basic agreement 
among the critics. For example, it is said 
that Sor Juana was mystical, and con- 
versely, that she was not even religious, 
let alone mystical; it is said that she was 
Cartesian, and conversely, that she was a 


woman of reason not in the cold Cartesian 
sense, but in the style of Spanish sene- 
quismo; and finally, some critics say she 
was a manly type, incapable of loving, 
whereas others say that as a young girl 
she had a secret lover. The dichotomy 
grows, and as I see it, the whole confusion 
may be attributed to the failure of the 
critics to identify her philosophy by an 
examination of the only texts that really 
count: her own writings. The purpose of 
this paper, then, is to revise the philo- 
sophical criticism of Sor Juana by letting 
her speak for herself. 

I. In the first place, Sor Juana shows 
the traditional attitude of the School 
towards sense knowledge. In the auto, El 
Cetro de Jose, Joseph is urged by the 
temptress wife of Putiphar to look at her. 
He replies: 
iNo quiero: 
que quien la vista no guarda, 
no guardar4 el corazdén, 
abre la puerta franca! 

o que no le es al deseo 
licito, no es bien que haga 
licito a mis ojos yo; 
que (aunque el precepto no caiga 
sobre el ver), como la vista 
ministra especies al alma, 
que despierten al deseo 
y que susciten su llama, 
si yo una vez las recibo, 
sera imposible borrarlas, 

y dificil resistirlas, (vv.378-392) 

By “la vista ministra especies al alma,” 
Joseph means that through the sense of 
sight the intellect is able to have ideas; 
or, in the words of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
“to abstract the form from _ individual 
matter which is represented by the phan- 
tasms.”® 


The above passage is not unique in the 
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literature of Sor Juana. In the Loa a los 
anos de Fray Diego Velazquez, the figure 
Naturaleza proposes to convey an idea by 
the use of spectacle, and so she says: 

es querer con esta idea 

dar, en visibles objetos, 

a los ojos la noticia 

y al alma el conocimiento (vv.185-188) 

Here again is the suggestion that know- 
ledge begins with the senses; the eyes re- 
ceive their images from outside objects, 
from which the soul, or intellect, can ab- 
stract. 

But the most outstanding example of 
Sor Juana’s attitude toward sense know- 
ledge is the Primero Suetio which, apart 
from its aethetic value, is a very interest- 
ing document; in it Sor Juana shows that 
as far as knowledge is concerned the de- 
pendence of the soul on the body is in a 
way absolute. 

Here is the meaning of the Suefio: Sor 
Juana describes the invasion of night and 
the falling asleep of man and the world. 
In this soporific state the soul appears to 
be released from the body and becomes as 
it were an angel on a high mountain; 
there, it is presented the free vision of all 
creation. But the soul, the human intellect, 
is unequal to the task, in which is per- 
ceived the defeat of intuition. Faced with 
the cosmos, the soul suffers a kind of 
shipwreck: 
al timén roto, a la quebrada entena, 
besando arena a arena 
de la playa el bajel, astilla a astilla, 
donde—ya recobrado— 
el lugar usurpé de la carena 
cuerda refleja, reportado aviso 
de dictamen remiso: 
que, en su operacién misma reportado, 
mas juzg6 conveniente 
a singular asunto reducirse, 

o separadamente 

una por una discurrir las cosas 

que vienen a cefirse 

en las que artificiosas 

dos veces cinco son Categoris: (vv.568-582) 


In this storm and shipwreck the soul is 
forced to anchor itself on the mental shore 
(vv. 566-567); in other words, the soul is 
forced back to the senses, whence it will 
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begin with single matters and reason 
things discursively one by one. It will 
divide being into the ten categories of Aris- 
totle. This is a far cry from Descartes, who 
saw all material reality in extension.‘ 

Il. The Scholastic concept which ap- 
pears most often in the writings of Sor 
Juana is hylomorphism. The term itself 
does not appear, but word plays on body- 
soul, and form-matter, appear so often and 
in such a way that their meaning is un- 
mistakable. Indeed, while it is not the pur- 
pose of this paper to make aesthetic judg- 
ments, it must be said that the constant 
use of hylomorphism and other Scholastic 
concepts tends to have artistically a poor 
effect. 

In a romance that introduces a series of 
Bailes y Tonos Provinciales, Sor Juana 
wishes to praise the infant son of the Vice- 
roy, and she says: 
pues nacidé José glorioso, 
que, en su pequefiez, encierra 
gloria mucha en poco vaso, 
gran forma en parva materia; (MP,I,180) 

In the verses just quoted, there is clearly 
the doctrine of hylomorphism: 

Toute substance corporelle est un composé 

de deux parties substantielles complémentaires, 
l’une passive et en elle-méme absolument 
indéterminée (matiére) l'autre active et 
déterminante (forme ).5 

In a loa praising the birthday of Charles 
II, Sor Juana is most explicit concerning 
the nature of man; he is a composition of 
body and soul: 

Vida 
No es hombre tal: 
que, en estando divididas 
las porciones de alma y cuerpo 
Cque alli el cadaver se mira 
y alli el alma separada), 
de entrambas se verifica 
que es alma y que es cuerpo de hombre, 
no que es hombre; y convencida 
te debes mostrar, supuesto 
que, sin que la unidén las cifia, 
no componen hombre, conque 
no hay hombre mientras no hay vida. 
Musica 
}Que si el compuesto humano 
es alma y 
no puede quedar hombre 


sin el compuesto! CMP,111,300) 


Sor Juana, certainly, does not display the 

Cartesian scorn of the body. 
Hylomorphism is brought into the doc- 

trine of the Assumption. The death of 

Mary was so quickly followed by her 

Assumption, that her soul, the form, was 

reintroduced into the matter, her body, be- 

fore the advent of corruption: 

Al transito de Maria, 

el Cuerpo y Alma combaten: 

el Cuerpo, por no dejarla; 

y el Alma, por no apartarse. 

Tan breve el hermoso Cuerpo 

espera vivificarse, 

que repugna la materia 

la introduccion al cadaver. 


CMP, 11,85) 

Sor Juana frequently employs the lan- 
guage of hylomorphism to describe ideas 
that are not strictly covered by it. For ex- 
ample, in the Loa del auto sacramental 
San Hermenegildo, two students are en- 
gaged in a boisterous argument; a third 
student cautions them to make less noise, 
because the outcome of an intellectual de- 
bate depends on the arguments offered and 
not on the strength of the voice, which 
is a bodily activity. One of the noisy stu- 
dents replies: 

Yo lo concibo al contrario: 

pues aunque yo te concedo 

que éste no es pleito de voces, 

como tienen alma y cuerpo 

tanta unidn, sintiendo el uno, 

padece el otro el efecto. (MP,111,99) 

Another example of this liberal use of 
the language of hylomorphism is the 
words of Narciso (Christ) in the auto, El 
Divino Narciso. Narciso is about to die for 
His beloved, Naturaleza Humana, and He 
speaks of His love in the following words: 
Mas ya el dolor Me vence. Ya, ya llego 
al término fatal por Mi querida: 
que es poca la materia de una vida 
para la forma de tan grande fuego. (vv.1692-95) 

One more example may be taken from 
the same auto. In the first scene, Sinagoga 
and Gentilidad are having an argument: 
the former sings the praises of God, and 
the latter sings the praises of the beautiful 
Narciso (who is not yet Christ). Natur- 
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aleza Humana, who is the common 
mother of all men, intervenes and suggests 
a truce. She wants to stage an allegorical 
representation of the Divine Mysteries; in 
doing so, she plans to take the revealed 
truths of Sinagoga and, not the false teach- 
ings of Gentilidad but the latter's per- 
spicacious legend of Narcissus. The for- 
mal teachings she will take from Sinagoga; 
the subject matter, from Gentilidad. Sin- 
agoga agrees to this proposition, and then 
Gentilidad does likewise in the following 
terms: 
Yo, “9 no te entiendo bien, 
pues, es ue me propones, 
que sélo te dé materia 
para que tu alla la informes 
de otra alma, de otro sentido 
que mis ojos no conocen, 
te daré de humanas letras 
los poéticos primores 
de la historia de Narciso. (vv.140-148) 
According to the doctrine of hylomor- 
phism, plants have a vegetable soul; and 
animals, an animal-vegetable soul. There 
are many examples in the literature of Sor 
Juana to show that she held this concept: 
Y como, en un madero 
que abrasa el fuego ardiente, 
nos parece que luce 
lo mismo que padece; 
y cuando el vegetable 
umor en ‘4 perece, 
nos parece que vive 
y no es sino que muere: 
pues ni el brazo que cultiva, 
ni la lluvia que fecunda, 
ni el calor que vivifica, 
diera incremento a las plantas, 
a faltar Su productiva 
Providencia, que concurre 
a darles vegetativa 
alma.® 
In the Suefo, Sor Juana calls man the 
“compuesto triplicado” Cv. 655), by which 
she means that the life of man includes 
vegetable, animal, and rational activity. 


III. The ontological proof of the exis- 
tence of God is the logical consequence 
of Descarte’s attitude toward the senses 
and his quest for clear, distinct ideas. This 
proof appears in the fourth part of the 
Discours: 
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Et pour ce qu'il n’y a pas moins de répugnance 
que le plus parfait soit une suite et une dépen- 
dance du moins parfait, qu’il y en a que de rien 
procéde quelque chose, je ne la pouvais tenir 
non plus de moi-méme; de fagon qu'il restait, 
ogee eit été mise en moi par une nature qui 
ut véritablement plus parfaite je n'étais, 
et méme qui eit en soi toutes les perfections 
dont je pouvais avoir quelque idée, c’est-a-dire 
pour m’expliquer en un mot, qui fit Dieu. 

In other words, God exists because I 
have an idea of Him. The idea could not 
have come from nothing, nor could it have 
come from man, who is not a cause equal 
to such an effect. Therefore, God placed 
the idea in me, and this placement pre- 
supposes His existence. 

Nowhere in the literature of Sor Juana 
is there evidence that she accepted the 
ontological proof of God’s existence; on 
the other hand, there is evidence that she 
held the Scholastic proof of God. This 
proof is essentially one, but it may be 
divided into five aspects; the second of 


which is based on a consideration of efh-. 


cient causes: 


Mais si d’une part on admet la causalité; si par 
ailleurs l’on convient qu’on ne se peut causer 
soi-méme, ni voir dépendre son fieri d’une in- 
finité de causes enchainées, i] faut donc supposer, 
en téte de chaque série causale quelle qu'elle 
soit, aboutissant a un effet quel qu'il soit, une 
cause premiére, causante et non causée, et cette 
qualité reconnue a la premiére cause est bien, 
aux yeux de tous, un attribut divin.? 


God, in Scholastic philosophy, is the 
Cause who is arrived at through His effects. 
These effects are visible nature, which may 
have secondary causation; but He is the 
First Cause. Turn now to Sor Juana: 

El Suetto 


asi la humana mente 

su figura trasunta, 

y a la Causa Primera siempre aspira (vv.406-408 ) 

De esta serie seguir mi entendimiento 

el método queria, 

o del infimo grado 

del sér inanimado 

(menos favorecido, 

si no mas desvalido, 

de la segunda causa productiva), (vv.617-623) 

Loa a los Afios de Fray Diego Velazquez 

[Naturaleza is speaking] 

Ya que de la Primer Causa 

dispuso la Omnipotencia 

que yo, como su segunda, 
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dominio absoluto tenga 

en las obras naturales 

(pues soy la Naturaleza 

en comun, a cuya doctea 

siempre operativa idea 

se debe la dulce union 

de la forma y la materia), (vv.9-18) 

The “Causa Primera” of Sor Juana is the 
First Cause of the Scholastics. The “se- 
gunda causa productiva” is Nature; once 
again, God is the first Cause. In the last 
selection, notice that Sor Juana combines 
the doctrine of causation with that of hy- 
lomorphism. 

IV. There are several things that re- 
present the spirit of Cartesian philosophy: 
methodical doubt, the undoing of the 
past, the separation of theology from phil- 
osophy, opposition to the syllogism and 
the School, and special terminology such 
as the mauvais génie and clairement et 
distinctement. These Cartesian character- 
istics do not appear in the works of Sor 
Juana. Space does not permit a detailed 
study of all her poetry, prose, and theatre; 
however, an examination of the Carta 
Atenagérica, which was the most specifi- 
cally doctrinal work that she wrote, should 
reveal the nature of her philosophy. 


In the Carta Atenagoérica, Sor Juana 
answered (and attacked) the Portuguese 
Jesuit Vieyra. The latter had belittled the 
opinions of three doctors of the Church 
concerning Christ’s greatest display of love 
for men. 


First, she defends St. Augustine. The 
subject matter demands that her style be 
exacting, so that sometimes, for the sake 
of clarity, she uses the syllogism: “con- 
fimase esta verdad. Aquella fineza que el 
amante ostenta y reitera mas, tiene por la 
mayor. Cristo reitera Su muerte, y no otra. 
Luego ésta fue la mayor.” 

Sor Juana defends St. Augustine’s ar- 
gument, and then she attacks Vieyra’s. 
Next she takes up St. Thomas and St. 
John Chrysostom, to whom she gives little 
space since Vieyra’s arguments against 
them are very weak. St. Thomas had 


argued that Christ’s greatest fineza was to 
remain in the Sacrament; Vieyra, that it 
was to remain in the Sacrament without 
the use of His senses. Sor Juana wastes no 
time: 

a mi me importa, primero, averiguar la forma de 
este silogismo, y ver cémo arguye el Santo y 
como replica el autor. 

_ El Santo dice: Sacramentarse fue la mayor 
fineza de Cristo. Replica el autor: No fue, sino 
quedar sin uso de sentidos en se ese Sacramento. 
forma de argiiir es ésta? E] Santo propone 


en género; el autor responde en especie. Luego 
no vale el argumento. 


Sor Juana’s defense of St. John Chry- 
sostom is similar to her defense of St. 


Thomas: 


Vamos a la tercera, que es de San Juan Crisés- 
tomo. Dice el Santo: que la mayor fineza de 
Christo fue lavar los pies a los discipulos. Dice 
el autor: que no fue la mayor fineza lavar los 
pies, sino la causa que le movié a lavarlos. 

Otra tenemos, no muy diferente de la pasada: 
aquella, de especia a género; ésta, de efecto a 
causa.; Valgame Dios! 2Pudo parsarle por el 
pensamiento al divino Crisésomo, que Cristo 
obré tal cosa sin causa, y muy grande? Claro 
esté que no pudo pensar tal cosa.* 

If the Carta Atenagoérica is used as a 
basis for judgment, it is difficult to see how 
the philosophy of Sor Juana can be as- 
cribed to Seneca, Descartes, or anybody 
else who does not belong to the Scholastic 
tradition. 

V. The identification of Sor Juana’s 
philosophy should be helpful to the his- 
torical and the literary criticism of her 
works. In the first place, nearly all the 
historical criticism has been singularly 
present-minded: in one way or another, the 
critics have taken Sor Juana out of the 
seventeenth century and placed her in 
their own; as I see it, the most usual prac- 
tice is to envision her as a daughter of 
the French Revolution. Perhaps the re- 
alization that her basic principles are 
Scholastic will bring future historiography 
closer to the spirit of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

The literary criticism has been present- 
minded also. That part of Sor Juana’s 
theatre in which a play appears within a 
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play is apt to be looked upon as a prelude 
to Pirandello; and even Méndez Plancarte, 
who I should say was her most perceptive 
critic, had the unfortunate tendency of 
comparing his countrywoman’® to Calderén 
and others, at the latters’ expense. The 
critic that approaches the Golden Age with 
caution would neither compare her to 
Pirandello (Must “The Mousetrap’ in 
Hamlet be considered a prelude also?), 
nor rank her with Calderén, of whom she 
was a competent disciple. Thus, the res- 
toration of Sor Juana’s thought to Scho- 
lasticism, which shows the need for critical 
caution, may result in sounder literary 
judgment. 


NOTES 


1 Ezequiel Chavez, Ensayo de Psicologia de Sor 
Juana Inés de la Cruz (Barcelona, 1931). As I 
see it, Chavez’ essay is pantheistic. He is also 
one of those critics whom I mean when I speak 
of presentmindedness; e.g., he sees modern so- 
cial doctrine in the villancicos of Sor Juana. 
2Ermilo Abreu Gomez, Poesias de Juana Inés 
de la Cruz (México, 1940). The intuitive at- 
mosphere that Chavez created was not specifi- 
cally Cartesian, and he and Abreu Gomez differ 
categorically on such questions as her alleged 
mysticism. Nevertheless, they both remove ~ 
from the seventeenth century, see her as _ in- 
tuitive, and find evidence of liberalism in her 
thought; in this they are alike. 

’Summa Theologica, Part 1, Q. 85, art. 1: in 
Anton Pegis, Introduction to St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Modern Library, p. 401. In this paper 
no attempt is made to identify Sor Juana with 
any particular Scholastic: St. Thomas, Duns 
Scotus, Suarez, etc. The reason for this should 
be obvious; a work like the Primero Suefio was 
written as poetry, not philosophy, and its author 
could take fiberties that are not permitted to the 
philosopher. One last word—in the interest of 
space, quotations from the longer works of Sor 
Juana are followed by parenthetical verse refer- 
ences; other quotations have parenthetical code 
references to the four-volume edition of Sor 
Juana by Alfonso Méndez Plancarte and Alberto 
G. Salceda. Thus, (MP,1,180) is volume 1, 
p. 180 of this edition. 

4See A. D. Sertillanges, La Philosophie De S. 
Thomas D’Aquin (Paris, 1940), 1, Chapitre III, 
“Les Prédicaments,” p. 61: “Nous sommes bien 
loin de Descartes . Descartes voyait toute 
réalité matérielle dans ]’étendue.” The interpre- 
tation of the Suefo in this paper is not original. 
The reader is referred to the notes and prose 
translation of Méndez Plancarte, 1, 575-617. 
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or ag Maritain, Eléments de Philosophie 
(Paris, 1951), p. 118. 

6 These two passages are from (MP,1,205) and 
(MP,m1,14). For other examples of hylomor- 
phism see: Loa a Los Aftos del Rey (1v), v.204, 
vv.207-212 CMP,m,338); Loa al Ajfio del Pri- 
mogénito, vv.117-123 (MP,m1,447); Loa a los 
Ajiios de Fray Diego Velazquez, vv.14-18, vv.39- 
42 (MP,1m,484); Primero Suefio, vv.192-200 
CMP,1,340). 
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8 The Carta Atenagérica may be found in vol- 
ume Iv of Méndez Plancarte-Salceda. The lines 
of the passages quoted are numbered: 217-221; 
350-357; 419-428. 

® This interpretation is entirely my own. If the 
word nationalist is meant to be derogatory, Méndez 
Plancarte was not a nationalist; I feel, however, 
that some of the praise he gave Sor Juana can 
be attributed to his sense of oneness with her. 
This is less a fault than it is a virtue. 


7 Sertillanges, 1, p. 136. 


PROGRAMS OF FL STUDIES 


On 19 and 20 February (1960,) at the MLA offices gathered a group of FL teach- 
ers nominated by the five AATs to prepare five Guides for the college student of 
French, German, Italian, Russian and other Slavic Languages, Spanish and Portu- 
guese. The AATSP published A Guide for the Spanish Major by G. H. London 
and R. G. Mead in Hispania (May 1955), and the conferees met to establish cri- 
teria and working schedules for the publication of a revised Spanish Guide and for 
the creation of Guides in the other fields. It was decided to broaden the scope and 
target of these Guides by giving them, as a main title A Program of French (Ger- 
manic, Italian, Slavic, Hispanic) Studies. It is hoped that the Programs can be 
published in the spring 1961 issues of the various AAT journals and be available 
as offprints for the fall of 1961. A list of the editors who are to write the Pro- 
grams: AATF, Prof. Richard M. Chadbourne, Univ. of Colorado; Prof. Edward J. 
Geary, Harvard Univ.; AATG, Prof. Helmut Rehder, Univ. of Texas; Prof. Otto 
Springer, Univ. of Pennsylvania; AATI, Prof. Carlo Golino, UCLA; Prof. Olga 
M. Ragusa, Columbia Univ.; AATSEEL, Prof. Horace Gray Lunt II, Harvard Univ.; 
Prof. Leon I. Twarog, Boston Univ.; AATSP, Prof. Gardiner H. London and Prof. 
Robert G. Mead, Jr., both Univ. of Connecticut. 


It has long been understood that the 
acceptance of Realist and Naturalist prin- 
ciples in Mexican fiction was modified by 
some objections to these new ideas regard- 
ing what the novel should be. These ob- 
jections established a kinship between 
Mexican novelists and Spanish writers of 
the same period. More often than not, 
when this subject has been discussed, some 
reference has been made to the Hispanic 
religious tradition, but I know of no place 
where the attitude of Mexican literary 
men is discussed in detail. At the same 
time, more than one writer has referred 
to the continuation of certain character- 
istics of Romanticism within the Mexican 
novel of Realism. Although the enquirer 
may find a few references or inferences 
concerning the congeniality of the Mexi- 
can character and Romanticism, I believe 
that ;jthese vague suggestions could hardly 
be accepted as satisfactory explanations of 
the mixture of Romanticism and Realism 
which is evident in the novels of. the late 
nineteenth century. In view of the fact 
that Realist and Naturalist influences en- 
tered Mexican literature at a time when 
writers were seeking a more national ex- 
pression in literature, and when accurate 
and full description of the social milieu 
would produce politically important com- 
mentary, it seems well to give some very 
serious consideration to the Mexican atti- 
tude toward these literary intentions. 
The earliest obvious place to expect a 
good deal of attention to Realism would 
be in Altamirano’s Renacimiento. He cer- 
tainly made it amply clear that foreign 
works could be properly used as models 
without requiring imitation. And he was 
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explicit with regard to the suitability of 
Mexican subject matter. In general, Altam- 
irano’s predecessors in the novel had not 
made use of the material surrounding them 
because they believed that Mexican so- 
ciety offered no interesting themes. This 
belief continued to exist for many years 
after 1869, the period of El Renacimiento. 
Even near the end of the century, when a 
greater number of writers expressed the op- 
posite view, they did it cautiously and 
somewhat defensively. These factors, com- 
bined with Altamirano’s costumbrista ten- 
dency as a creative writer, would seem to 
direct him toward Flaubert’s Realism. But 
instead, it was Dickens to whom he looked 
as a proper guide. His reasons are clear 
enough. Dickens presented an accurate 
picture of English society. He belabored 
vice and exalted virtue. He avoided scenes 
that might offend his readers’ modesty. So 
it was that Altamirano praised him as con- 
trasted with some French novelists whom 
the Maestro did not identify.? At the same 
time, he pointed up two characteristics of 
Realism-Naturalism that were to be dis- 
cussed repeatedly throughout the rest of the 
last century and even in the early years 
of the present one: the novelist’s respect 
for his reader’s modesty Cpudor) or what 
might be called the problem of good 
taste, and the conflict between objectivity 
and moral teaching. 

The lack of reference to Flaubert 
should not suggest the absence of a kind 
of realism in Mexico, nor does praise of 
Dickens make the English novelist in any 
way the father of Mexican realism. There 
existed in Mexico a remarkably strong 
influence of native Hispanic realism which 
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had found expression in the works of Fer- 
nandez de Lizardi, Payno, and Inclan. 
From the standpoint of later Realist-Nat- 
uralist thinking, these writers might be 
considered failures because they were not 
concerned with objectivity on the part of 
the author. Furthermore, they were im- 
pelled to produce a kind of equilibrium in 
the narrative, usually brought about by 
dramatically ending the novel with suit- 
able rewards for good and for evil, that 
removed the novel from the constant level 
of daily life. They did, however, portray 
places and persons that were undeniably 
Mexican. These novelists were not quite 
alone in their portrayal of reality. Sporadi- 
cally one or another of their contempor- 
aries would achieve the same degree of 
realism, but would be unable to maintain 
throughout his work the necessary aware- 
ness of his surroundings. Indeed, it may 
be that most novelists did not choose to 
cultivate an understanding of their physi- 
cal environment. This failure to portray 
Mexico may have resulted less from the 
inability to do so than from their convic- 
tion that Mexican material was not very 
interesting. They taught, yes, and in 
tended to teach; but what they taught was 
a series of moral principles which might 
be applied to Mexico, but which were 
not born of the Mexican situation. 

I have twice written the compound term 
“Realist-Naturalist.” Several writers have 
pointed out, Joaquina Navarro more 
clearly than most,? that while a chrono- 
logical progression may be seen in the 
study of Realism and Naturalism in French 
literature, the two influences were tele- 
scoped in Spain and also in Mexico. Al- 
though a few works, like the novels of 
Martinez de Castro, show some interesting 
if isolated effects of the new influences, 
there was no Mexican novel before 1885 
that can safely be called Realist. By this 
time, Zola had already expressed his prin- 
ciples of Naturalism. The tardiness in the 
application of Realist-Naturalist theory to 
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the Mexican novel was, I think, not the 
result of late arrival of the influences, but 
of slow acceptance on the part of the 
Mexicans. Indeed, critical discussion of 
Realism and Naturalism may be found in 
Mexican literary circles several years be- 
fore there was anything like a Realist 
movement in the novel. 

The most detailed examination of the 
new Realist-Naturalist method made by 
any Mexican of the period is the discourse 
read by Silvestre Moreno Cora at a meet- 
ing of the Sociedad Sanchez Oropesa of 
Orizaba in April, 1883. He saw no sig- 
nificant difference between Realism and 
Naturalism, and spoke of them as a single 
literary movement, referring to the new 
literary school which had been called 
“realista” and which by that time had 
come to be called “naturalista.” Through- 
out the essay he used the terms inter- 
changeably. Moreno saw the joint move- 
ment as the result of, or at least as the 
natural accompaniment to, a materialistic 
philosophy. He did not explain the fact that 
a materialistic philosophy had been the 
moving force of Mexican society for 
some years while the literary expres- 
sion continued to be Romantic. It 
is quite true that some of the novel- 
ists of the Reform had _ incorporated 
social philosophy into their novels; but, 
like their predecessors whose didacticism 
concerned itself with more general moral 
issues, they were interested in the reality 
of the issues rather than in the total re- 
ality of the novel. There is also good rea- 
son to believe that Mexican novelists 
wrote with a good deal more optimism 
than did French novelists of the same per- 
iod. Many people have noted that the 
deadening, materialistic society in which 
the French Naturalists wrote was quite in 
accord with the pessimism which their 
novels expressed. Materialism in Mexico, 
at least for the novelists of the Reform, 
was a thing of great promise, for they be- 
lieved that the satisfactory progress of the 
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country depended on it. Even later, when 
the Reform Movement was perverted and 
changed into porfirismo, most of the im- 
portant novelists were supporters of the 
regime, and as such they certainly had no 
cause for pessimism. Although at times 
their consciences betrayed their optimism, 
they were in the position of being unable 
to surrender to pessimism.* 

Moreno Cora saw Realism-Naturalism 
as the exaggeration of one characteristic 
of Classicism combined with the exaggera- 
tion of one characterisic of Romanticism. 
The heritage from Classicism was the ob- 
servation of Nature. Moreno praised this 
quality of the new movement, but pointed 
out that beauty in Nature, as described 
by Classicism, incorporated Nature in 
general or in its wholeness, not in its small 
and isolated details. The latter view of Na- 
ture was the view of Realism-Naturalism. 
At the same time, the novelists of the 
new school had appropriated ‘the creative 
liberty of the Romantics and had _ inter- 
preted it to mean the freedom to use any 
material that suited their purposes. This 
combined exaggeration formed the basis of 
Moreno’s quarrel with the new school. 
All exaggeration was bad because it led 
to exclusivism, and exclusivism in turn 
led to a denial of reality. Moreno saw as 
part of reality a psychological factor which 
was relegated to an inferior position by 
the method of Realism-Naturalism. It 
should be pointed out here that “psycho- 
logical” is Moreno’s word. He was referring 
to a missing quality in the Realist picture 
of life that was referred to elsewhere as 
“jidealidad” and which did not necessarily 
have any Christian connotation. With re- 
gard to Moreno’s position on exaggeration, 
it is only fair to point out that he saw a 
similar exaggeration among the Romantics 
in their subordination of practical reality 
to the love of the ideal. 

The question of good taste was, and 
quite properly, a thing apart for Moreno 
Cora. He was able to see that in the cases 
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of some writers, offensive scenes were re- 
quired by their particular understanding 
of the method; but he also understood that 
different authors followed the procedures 
of Realism-Naturalism to varying extents. 
Some years later, he continued his consid- 
erations of Realism-Naturalism upon the 
publication of La Calandria by his dis- 
ciple, Rafael Delgado, and he stated there- 
in that rejection of the pornographic novel 
did not mean rejection of the new school.* 
He believed, that the taste of the public 
required some use of the method of Real- 
ism because readers were interested in judg- 
ing what was familiar to them. Mexican 
taste, he thought, had been formed by 
Pérez Galdés, Pardo Bazan, and Pereda, 
along with others whose understanding of 
Realism-Naturalism was similar. He de- 
nied that the new method necessarily 
stripped the novel of dramatic quality. 
While one would hardly expect the fab- 
ricated problems of love versus duty in 
the new novel, man need not be presented 
as totally without freedom. The Realist 
novel could very well build a dramatic 
situation on the basis of realistic human 
problems. 

In taking this position, Moreno was 
certainly defending what his disciple, 
Delgado, had done in La Calandria, and 
it cannot be entirely clear whether the 
attitude was primarily Moreno’s or pri- 
marily Delgado’s. It is perfectly clear that 
the inference to be drawn from the posi- 
tion was that the author could, within the 
method of the new school, insist on that 
“narrative equilibrium” which would pro- 
vide a way for the story to “come out.” 
This was a privilege reserved by the Re- 
alist-Naturalist novelists in Mexico with 
very few notable exceptions. Delgado was 
also at one with his master on a related 
question: the problem of objectivity. 
Moreno stated that the author stayed out- 
side his work insofar as was possible, but 
that teaching was still present because ob- 
servation could not be separated from ex- 
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perience. Delgado said in his preface to 
Los parientes ricos that impersonality in 
the novel was a superhuman and impos- 
sible task.° 

Although not all literary men agreed 
completely with Moreno, his discussion 
may be taken as a good general statement 
of the Mexican attitude. In 1886, Arcadio 
Zentella published Perico, the first Natur- 
alist novel in Mexico. Manuel Sanchez 
Marmol’s commentary, written in the same 
year, took a position regarding Realism- 
Naturalism that was fundamentally sim- 
ilar to Moreno’s.” He objected to the dis- 
tortion of reality by concentration on the 
ugly. Although he used the term “re- 
alismo,” he developed the argument in 
such a way that it sounds like a quarrel 
with the Naturalist cas extréme. He did 
not indicate an understanding of the join- 
ing of the two schools in Mexico. He 
favored a modification of the method so 
that visual reality was enriched by belief 
in an ideal. This rather vague ideal, how- 
ever, had nothing to do with religious tra- 
ditionalism, for SA4nchez Marmol also ob- 
jected to the moralistic novel which dis- 
torted reality in order to make Christian 
morality triumphant. The novel might 
have a social value, but that value was in- 
cidental to the creation of an artistic work. 

Zentella and his critic were not so hap- 
pily in agreement as were Delgado and 
Moreno. Although Zentella made no com- 
ment on his novel, his writing makes his 
position quite clear. There is no doubt at 
all that Zentella was in agreement with 
Sanchez M4rmol with regard to the ideal 
and Christianity. He was a violent critic 
of Christian doctrine. His ideal was jus- 
tice. Perico was considerably weakened as 
a novel because the author was unable to 
inject that ideal except by the use of an 
inprobable ending which was at variance 
with reality and which, incidentally, pro- 
vided the narrative equilibrium that the 
Mexican novelists insisted on. As for the 
ugly, it is most certainly present. Indeed, 
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if Perico is not the cas extréme, life in rural 
Mexico must have presented a nauseat- 
ing sight. The peasants of this novel, in 
a position from which they cannot pos- 
sibly extricate themselves, are haunted by 
fear, injured by cruelty, and spiritually 
murdered by man’s basest instincts. 

From the date of Zentella’s novel, it 
can safely be said that Mexico was in a 
period of Realism-Naturalism. The novel- 
ists themselves sometimes commented on 
their method and, as a matter of course, 
demonstrated it in their work. Emilio Ra- 
basa, who is generally regarded as the 
first of the Mexican Realists, did not dis- 
cuss his method, and showed little rela- 
tionship with the Realist-Naturalist school 
in his works. Maggipinto has seen Natur- 
alist influence in the author's pessimism 
with regard to eradication of the social ills 
he criticized. This obvious fact does not 
seem very important to me as an indica- 
tion of Naturalist influence, if it is con- 
sidered in the context of the novel, which 
struggles and achieves artifically the hap- 
piest kind of ending possible in view of 
the frustrated careers of the dual pro- 
tagonists. As I read Rabasa, his series of 
novels is hardly more Naturalistic than the 
Periquillo Sarniento and, as a matter of 
fact, belongs to the picaresque tradition ra- 
ther than to Realism-Naturalism. This is 
not to say that Rabasa’s position in Mexi- 
can Realism is unimportant, for it is pre- 
cisely the traditional realism demonstrated 
in Rabasa’s work that fortified the in- 
fluence of the new school when that in- 
fluence was modified by Mexican objec- 
tions. 

One would assume from a reading of 
Delgado’s novels that his greatest devia- 
tions from what might be called the Re- 
alist-Naturalist norm were his insistence 
upon a delicate sentimentality and upon 
the working of a kind of justice that 
arises from decent relationships among 
men. These relationships have an obvious 
Christian basis, but the author did not ex- 
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plain them as such. A similar insistence 
upon Christian ethics is found in the 
works of Lépez-Portillo y Rojas. It is per- 
fectly clear that both novelists, while they 
thought the writer's first purpose was the 
creation of an artistic work, intended to 
use the novel for moral and ethical teach- 
ing. Lépez-Portillo was more obvious in 
his devotion to the latter purpose than was 
Delgado. He made no attempt to atten- 
uate his propaganda for Chirstian mor- 
ality. At the same time, he was able to see 
a great deal of human evil and to confess 
that it existed. Lépez-Portillo said that any 
exact picture of society would show its 
evils and would teach the reader to abhor 
them. He did not fail to demonstrate so- 
cial evils in his fiction, and in some in- 
stances, assisted the reader with direct 
commentary concerning them. He was, 
however, fairly successful in keeping him- 
self outside his work except when he en- 
tered it deliberately and obviously.® 

The problem of objectivity versus teach- 
ing bothered even Federico Gamboa. Al- 
though he never entered his fiction as 
Lépez-Portillo did, the sense of his novels 
is that he was writing for didactic pur- 
poses. Early in his career, before he wrote 
Suprema ley, Gamboa denied that he be- 
longed to any school, except that of “sufr- 
imiento.” He wanted to “desnudar la hu- 
manidad,” beginning with himself. He 
thought of art as absolutely truthful and 
of eternal and infinite beauty.’° He did not 
say that truth should be used for moral 
instruction, but his subsequent novels con- 
tain lesson after lesson. These lessons are 
of a more profoundly _ philosophical 
thought than those of Heriberto Frias, 
who was positively truculent in his objec- 
tion to the society in which he lived. 
Frias was in some respects the most Natur- 
alistic of all the Mexican novelists. His 
realism in Tomochic has been noted by 
many people, including his friend José 
Ferrel, who compared the Mexican quality 
of his personages with that found in Ra- 
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basa’s novels.'? However, if pessimism and 
the inexorable force of circumstances are 
considered keynotes of the Realist-Natural- 
ist method, his later works are more typical 
of the school than is Tomochic. It should 
be noted, in this connection, that the posi- 
ion of Frias in Mexican society would not 
create in him the optimism that I have re- 
ferred to above. 

In the last decade of the nineteenth 
century opinions regarding the new 
method were expressed by many of Mex- 
ico’s literary men who are not usually con- 
sidered part of the movement, or even 
considered primarily as novelists. The fo- 
cal point of their discussion was Zola, 
though they also considered the Gon- 
courts, Daudet, and the Spanish Realist- 
Naturalists. Mexican works within the 
new school were discussed, but not nearly 
so much as foreign works. Undoubtedly, 
these men still felt a great deal of un- 
certainty regarding the possible interest 
of Mexican subject matter. They did not 
discuss this question a great deal but de- 
voted most of their attention to the major 
issues that continued to arise in Mexico 
concerning the new school. The ambi- 
valence of the literatos is well illustrated 
in Gutiérrez Najera. On one occasion 
reading Zola disgusted him to the point of 
nausea. He had to go outside to breathe 
fresh air, to look for and enjoy something 
beautiful, something that was dear to 
him.” And still, he was able to under- 
stand Zola’s power, to see the fundamental 
truth in what the French novelist said: 
“yo no soy de sus devotos mds fervientes, 
pero cuando hincdis la garra iqué ledén 
sois!” ?® He was also able to understand a 
quality which was suggested by Lépez- 
Portillo y Rojas: that really accurate ob- 
servation was capable of irousing emo- 
tional response in the reader. 

There were critics who accepted Zola 
more completely, one of their arguments 
being that it was impossible to modify his 
method, which had to be accepted com- 
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pletely or not at all. One of the most fav- 
orable attitudes was expressed by “Reve- 
lador” (José Juan Tablada?), who re- 
marked caustically that writers belonging 
to the new school were not widely read 
in Mexico because they dealt with beauty, 
and what was beautiful to the novelists 
was monstruous “a los ojos sin educa- 
cién.”"* Diaz Duféo, commenting on the 
absence of the author from his work, 
stated that all modern authors accepted 
and worked on this principle.** He did 
not, however accept Zola without ques- 
tion, a fact that is suggested by his praise 
of Daudet because the latter never wrote 
things which could be called impossible or 
horrible.*° There was considerable discus- 
sion of the question of objectivity, with 
many writers persisting in pointing out 
that the novel could teach while still deal- 
ing with reality. There was also some re- 
luctance to admit that Realism-Natural- 
ism had replaced Romanticism. The Ro- 
mantic attitude was vigorously defended as 
a perfectly proper one, and it was often 
said or implied that the two schools could 
exist together. 

Realism-Naturalism, with varying modi- 
fication, became the method of the ma- 
jority of Mexican novelists, and gradually 
its influence became the basis of the con- 
temporary novel. In the last years of the 
century, the discussion of the new method 
tended to give way to the discussion of 
Decadentism, though it would be erron- 
eous to conclude that the latter was dis- 
cussed quite without reference to the 
former. In one sense, the two opposed 
each other, and in another sense they 
were intimately related. Critical commen- 
tary varied from strong criticism of the 
verbosity of Decadentism, to the flat state- 
ment that the novel had run its course, 
no longer offered anything worth while, 
and would give way to poetry which was 
more in accord with the spirit of the per- 
iod. At the same time, there was a certain 
confused relationship between the two 
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schools which resulted from the recogni- 
tion by both of the primacy of art. Moreno 
Cora would certainly have considered 
literature on the brink of still another ex- 
aggeration, for the Decadents, having ac- 
cepted the Realist-Naturalist principle of 
artfor-art’s sake proceeded to place reality 
in a secondary position while they sought 
the psychological factor or idealidad that 
the Realist-Naturalists had ignored. 

I believe that literary trends at the end 
of the century have been fairly well in- 
dicated by Jesus Urueta in a letter to Ta- 
blada concerning the significance of De- 
cadentism.'* Urueta observed that the 
scientific advances of the century had been 
the creative force for three literary schools: 
naturalismo, intimismo, and decadentismo. 
He did not combine Realism and Natural- 
ism, but identified the latter as the appli- 
cation of the scientific experimental 
method to the novel. Intimismo was the re- 
sult of increased interest in psychology, in 
the desire to reach into the depths of souls. 
CHe referred to Paul Bourget in this con- 
nection.) Decadentismo existed because 
science created in some writers only bitter- 
ness and uncertainty, so that they sought 
refuge in some artificial paradise. 

Mexican writers and critics never de- 
rived any identifiable set of rules for Re- 
alist-Naturalist procedure to which they 
all adhered. In general, they understood 
that no such standard was necessary or 
desirable, and this understanding was 
based on the differences they were able to 
see between the French novels and the 
Spanish novels which the method had 
produced. While it is apparent that from 
time to time one person or another un- 
derstood that there were variations among 
the writers of the French school, the 
Mexicans’ concentration upon Zola as a 
theorist was so great that they tended to 
ignore differences between him and his 
French contemporaries. Mexican writers 
did not feel compelled to follow blindly 
the example of Zola; but he was such an 
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important figure, and French literature en- 
joyed so much prestige among the Mex- 
icans, that they felt obliged to explain 
their position when it was in disagreement 
with Zola’s theories. The exceptions taken 
by Mexicans with regard to the new 
method were concerned with four prob- 
lems: (1) the limits of reality, (2) good 
taste, (3) narrative development, and (4) 
didactic purpose. Some generalizations can 
be made regarding these four problems, 
though I am acutely aware that there are 
confounding exceptions, as is the case with 
most generalizations. 

Mexicans understood the limits of _re- 
ality in the Realist-Naturalist tradition to 
be set by visual experience or by material- 
istic understanding. They believed that 
this limitation denied a spiritual value in 
man which they identified in various 
vague ways. They believed further that 
treatment of man within these limits de- 
nied him freedom. They believed that the 
literary result of this method was the op- 
posite of realism. It is perfectly reasonable 
to assume that the Mexican attitude was 
prompted by strong ties with the church. 
However, a careful reading of what they 
said would indicate that this particular 
position was just as humanistic as it was 
religious. 

The question of reality was basic to all 
the others. Mexicans did not object to re- 
ality—indeed, quite the reverse—as long 
as it incorporated what they considered the 
whole reality. And still, this whole reality 
should not include anything that would be 
offensive to good taste. They understood 
that the Realist-Naturalist principle of art- 
for-art’s-sake assured the writer that any 
material whatsoever was aesthetically valid 
so long as it was artistically treated. The 
Mexicans refused to accept this thesis, con- 
tending that what was offensive to mod- 
esty (pudor) should be omitted. 

The principle of objective observation 
raised a question among the Mexicans re- 
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they understood the new method, it did 
not permit building the narrative to a 
climax, followed by a denouement. Rather, 
the pace and intensity of the novel 
must remain the same throughout. They 
doubted that this procedure would elicit 
the interest of the reader, and even ques- 
ioned its validity as a portrayal of reality. 
It is possible that the temper of the time 
had something to do with this attitude, as 
I have already suggested. It is certainly 
true that Heriberto Frias, the only impor- 
tant novelist who was directly at odds 
with his social environment, cared far less 
than his contemporaries about resolving 
the narrative. Furthermore, Mexicans re- 
lated this problem to the limits of reality, 
and held that the novelist could exploit 
the dramatic quality of man’s struggle 
with the problems that become apparent 
through objective and complete observa- 
tion. 

The novel in Mexico had always been 
used for purposes of teaching. Even the 
Romantic novelists who failed to render 
a picture of Mexican reality were dedi- 
cated to the teaching of certain moral 
principles. The Realist-Naturalist method 
was understood to prohibit such teaching, 
since the author was supposed to remain 
outside his work. The Mexican writers 
went to considerable lengths to explain the 
impossibility of such procedure; and 
though they were willing to concede the 
primacy of art, they expected the novel to 
serve as more than a purely artistic crea- 
tion. 
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Not all previous commentators have 
agreed that the ending of the Lazarillo de 
Tormes indicates that the protagonist has 
come to terms with his environment. Per- 
haps a study of laughter as it appears in 
the Lazarillo will disclose a subjective atti- 
tude on the part of the author towards his 
work. Striking it is that in this book which 
reputedly evokes much merriment from 
the reader, the words for laughter, whether 
in adjectival, substantival or verbal form 
appear only eighteen times. Apparently 
the book is not intended as a superficial 
ribttickler. This is to say that that which 
is risible in the Lazarillo is treated in a very 
subtle manner, that the author’s main pur- 
pose is apparently a deeper one as he sug- 
gests in the prologue: “... pues podria ser 
que alguno, que las [cosas] lea, halle algo 
que le agrade y 4 los que no ahondaren 
tanto los deleyte” (70-71).* 

The first time we encounter laughter, 
Lazaro is a young boy: 

Y acuerdome que, estando el negro de mi pa- 
drastro trebejando con el moguelo, como el nifio 
via 4 mi madre é 4 mi blancos y 4 él no, huya 
dél con miedo para mi madre y, sefialando con 
el dedo, dezia: 
“Madre, coco!” 
Respondié él riendo: “Hideputa!” (83-84) 
Thus it is that Lazaro is introduced to sar- 
castic laughter, laughter that is perhaps 
tainted with a sense of guilt accompanied 
by the disreputable term hideputa.* More 
important, however, is the fact that it 
serves as a release mechanism for the 
guilt the man feels when confronted with 
the reality of his acts. 

Laughter next appears when the pro- 
tagonist sets out in the service of the blind 
man. Here too it is tainted with sarcasm. 
The old man wishes to introduce Lazaro 
into a society whose mores are apparently 
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based on deceit, trickery and constant fear 
of harm. He submits his boy to the test: 

“Lazaro, llega el oydo 4 este toro é oyrds gran 
ruydo dentro dél” 

Yo simplemente llegué, creyendo ser ansi. Y, 
como sintié que tenia a cabega par de la piedra, 
afirmé rezio la mano y diome vna gran pes tad 
da en el diablo del toro, que mas de tres dias me 
duré el dolor de la cornada y dixome.” 

“Necio, apr oy que el moco del ciego vn 
punto ha de saber mas que el diablo.” 

Y rid mucho la burla (89-90). 

In this wicked setting the boy passes into 
a state of awareness—he comes to life: 
“Paresciome que en aquel instante des- 
perté de la simpleza en que como nifio 
dormido etstaua” (90). What a cruel awak- 
ening to life, and the clarion with its 
shattering sound is laughter, a harsh 
laughter in the midst of a physically pain- 
ful experience. Here too, as regards the 
blind man, it acts as an emotional release 
for the bitterness the handicapped some- 
times feel toward fate. The old man is 
clearly cleansing himself of pent-up en- 
ergy and frustration, availing himself of a 
teaching situation. None the less, from our 
atalaya of four hundred years distance, it 
remains to us a depressing event as it does 
also for Lazaro. So much so that it may 
well serve to explain why our hero never 
laughs outwardly and why his laughter, 
besides appearing only once, is suppressed— 
risa de adentro. We refer to the episode in 
which the old man comes into the posses- 
sion of some grapes and suggests to Lazaro 
that they share them and eat by turns. 
The old man begins. He takes one and 
Lazaro takes one. The old man takes two, 
Lazaro takes two and three “y como podia 
las comia” (107). After they have finished 
the bunch, the old man speaks: “LAzaro, 
engafiado me has.” Lazaro feigns inno- 
cence: 
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“No comi, dixe yo; mas ¢porqué sospechays 
esso?” 

Respondié el sagazissimo 

“eSabes en qué veo que las comiste tres 4 
tres? En que comia yo dos 4 dos y callauas”’. 

Reyme entre mi y, aunque mochacho, noté 

mucho la discreta consideracién del ciego (107; 
110). 
Even here in this internal laughter that 
accompanies victory without the conse- 
quences of the physical punishment which 
the boy usually experiences, the laughter 
is one touching on emotional release. The 
boy was expecting some retaliation from 
the old man. He denies the accusation and 
waits for the old man’s reaction to it. The 
boy is mildly relieved when he is not mal- 
treated, and laughs, but only inwardly. His 
laughter does not erupt. It becomes cor- 
rosive for Lazaro. The lad never laughs out 
loud and he is aware of this. 

The only other time that Lazaro comes 
close to laughing is when he deceives the 
blind man in the sausage episode. The old 
man discovers that his young guide has 
substituted a turnip for the sausage. He 
seizes Lazaro when he returns from his trip 
to the wine shop and probes with his nose 
so far down into the poor boy’s throat that 
he causes him to vomit and produce the 
evidence of the crime. The blind beggar 
proceeds to take his customary vengeance. 
The boy is saved by the passing crowd, 
whereupon the old man explains his evil 
actions. There is great laughter, and 
though the boy is in tears, he realizes the 
humor of the situation: 

Contaua el mal ciego 4 todos, quantos alli se 
allezauan, mis desastres y dauales cuenta vna y 
otra vez, assi de la del jarro como de la del ra- 
zimo y agora de lo presente. Era la risa de 
todos tan grande, que toda la gente, que por la 
calle passaua, entraua 4 ver la fiesta; mas con 
tanta gracia y donavre recontaba el ciego mis 
hazafias, que, aunque yo estaua tan maltratado 
y llorando, me parescia que hazia sinjusticia en 
no se las reyr (115). 

Yet it is clear in the above passage that he 
does not laugh. We imagine that in this 
incident, at the most, a smile crossed his 
lips. It is during Lazaro’s stay with the old 
man, during his “education” or formative 
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period that laughter appears most often.* 
It is almost as if the boy were being sur- 
feited with laughter via different episodes 
so as to have his fill of it. 

Only once more subsequent to his stay 
with the blind man, do we find Lazaro in 
tears in the midst of laughter. The urchin 
is in the service of the parsimonious priest. 
The priest awakens one night to the hissing 
of the “snake” which has been stealing his 
bread from a locked chest and administers 
him a crushing blow with a wooden club. 
Lazaro is bedridden for two weeks. The 
priest relates the incident, the people 
laugh, and Lazaro weeps: “Ay tornaron de 
nueuo 4 contar mis cuytas y 4 reyrlas y yo 
peccador 4 llorarlas” (163). This is with- 
out doubt his most punishing physical ex- 
perience—the culmination of mingled tears 
and laughter in the novel. From here on 
laughter is never associated with physical 
punishment. 

When next the hero appears as the butt 
of laughter, a certain calmness pervades 
the air. It is Lazaro’s most happy episode.‘ 
His naiveté causes the proud hidalgo, his 
new master, to burst into laughter: “rid 
tanto, que muy gran rato estuuo sin poder 
hablar. . . . Y desque fué ya mas harto de 
reyr que de comer el bueno de mi amo, 
dixome: . ” (207). Lazaro has become 
immune to laughter at his own expense. 
He does not regard the squire’s laughter as 
an affront. Nor does he comment on the 
laughter at the end of this chapter when 
he is, in a sense, the object of ridicule. 
The hidalgo has left his creditors in the 
lurch. The boy is explaining that his 
master has some assets which may be used 
to settle debts he has incurred. He is 


asked: 


“ 


, zY 4 que parte de la ciudad tiene 
esso?” 
“En su tierra,” 
“Por Dios, que esta bueno el negocio, dixeron 
ellos. 2Y adonde es su tierra?” 
“De Castilla la Vieja me dixo él que era,” les 
dixe yo. 
Rieronse mucho el alguazil y el escriuano, 
diziendo: 


les respondi. 


“Bastante relacion es ésta para cobrar vuestra 
deuda, aunque mejor fuesse” (222). 

It is in this chapter that the word 
risueno appears.° It is one of the character- 
istics that Lazaro seems to associate with 
the squire. Paradoxically enough, with 
this humane and gentle hidalgo, endowed 
with a certain gay personality, Lazaro 
learns of la risa arruladora. The hidalgo is 
speaking and giving his servant some prac- 
tical advice of the “what I would do if I 
found the right person” type: 

Reylle ya mucho sus donayres y costumbres 
aunque no fuessen las mejores de el mundo. 
Nunca dezirle cosa que le pesasse; aunque 
mucho le cumpliesse, . . . (215). 

This happy encounter with the hidalgo 
comes to an end, and when next we meet 
laughter, the protagonist is, as it were, on 
the outside, looking in. The townspeople 
have just been hoaxed by the cunning and 
inventive vendor of papal bulls and the 
constable who have “arranged” a miracle so 
that the people would purchase bulls. Af- 
ter this drummed-up performance, which 
had even Lazaro fooled, the vendor and 
his partner meet outside the town and 
have a good laugh: 

Quando él hizo el ensayo, confiesso mi pecado 
que tambien fuy dello espantado y crey que 
ansi era, como otros muchos; mas con ver es- 
pues la risa y burla, que mi amo y el alguazil 
lleuauan y hazian del negocio, conosci cémo auia 
sido industriado por el industrioso é inuentiuo de 
mi amo (242). 

Lazaro from this episode passes on to 
become a water vendor. He earns enough 
money to buy himself gentleman’s clothes, 
though second-hand, “join the good 
guys,”® and surrender to inactivity, so to 
speak, by becoming a town crier. The story 
ends in a climate of criticism and appar- 
ent snickering. Laughter appears only in 
muffled tones. It is frequently suggested 
but nowhere expressed. 

We have been exposed to laughter with 
sarcasm, laughter with burlesque acts and 
physical punishment, and laughter with 
ridicule. When merriment appears it is 
most often accompanied by a physical or 
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moral blow and Lazaro is frequently in 
the midst of tears as laughter surrounds 
him. Never does he himself laugh. As we 
have already pointed out, only once is he 
on the verge of laughter. 

Every main character involved directly 
in Lazaro’s life experiences a certain emo- 
tional release through laughter. The step- 
father; the blind man whose tension 
mounts from one episode to another—his 
very handicap making him prone to this; 
the priest whose tension builds up in the 
snake episode; and especially the hidalgo 
in whom tension and emotion start 
mounting in the first pages of the chapter. 
The episode of the vendor of bulls also 
seems to us to be one in which laughter 
is used to release tension. The moment of 
highest tension is reached when the con- 
stable goes into his trance act. The release 
of tension however, via the escape valve, 
laughter, is postponed until the two frauds 
meet outside the town and reminisce about 
the incident. Here Lazaro could have been 
laughing, yet he does not. In the last 
chapter, in which the author had the op- 
portunity to close with a great laugh if 
his intentions were to produce a funny 
book, he passes it up and leaves us with 
the feeling that Lazaro continues to sup- 
press his true emotions and continues to 
live sin entregarse a la risa. 

These episodes through which the picaro 
passes cause irreparable damage to him. 
So much so that they destroy him. He be- 
comes an empty carcass. He stops fighting, 
moving and inventing. He surrenders to 
abulia. And lest some be misled, this does 
not typify la descansada vida of which 
Fray Luis speaks. The picaro’s life in the 
end is still full of turmoil, but, like the 
laughter, the turmoil has subsided beneath 
the surface. When the author has Lazarillo 
accept his environment, has him surrender 
to the cancerous current of life as _typi- 
fied by the clergy of sixteenth-century 
Spain, to us he predicts the trajectory that 
Spain is to follow for the next three hun- 
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dred years. Here in Lazarillo, the creeping 
cancer has already started, the cancer that 
has nearly destroyed Spain. 

The impression we get is that the writ- 
ing of the book has not served as an escape 
valve for the author, as it has for all of 
his characters with one exception, Lazaro 
himself. Lazaro, who to us seems to be liv- 
ing a life parallel to Spain’s, is left in a 
state of arrested emotion. Unable to laugh 
and thereby experience emotional release 
from his tensions, he succumbs to abulia. 
It appears now that Lazaro’s lack of laugh- 
ter is a reflection of the author’s own sad 
meditation on the fate of Spain. The fact 
is that the protagonist cannot detach him- 
self emotionally from his role because the 
author, his creator, is too intensely aware 
of Spain’s ills.’ This is the story of laugh- 
ter in the Lazarillo. In a way it is the very 
negation of laughter.® 


NOTES 


! All page references are to the following edi- 
tion: La vida de Lazarillo de Tormes, ed. Julio 
Cejador y Frauca, Madrid: Clasicos Castellanos, 
1914. The page reference will appear in paren- 
theses at the end of the quoted passage. Italics 
in quoted passages are ours. We omit the addi- 
tions of the Alcala text. First, because we be 
lieve the rapid or telegraphic style of synthesis 
to be the true style of the author and not the 
later additions and reflections. Second, the ad- 
ditions of the Alcal4 text change nothing of 
what we say in this paper. 
2 The use of hideputa here is not to be taken 
lightly. It seems to us that the author wished 
to imply an awareness of guilt on the ™ of 
the stepfather. Bear in mind that it is Lazaro, 
who is very much aware of the immoral situa- 
tion, who is doing the observing. 
Besides the instances already cited, laughter 
appears as follows: 

“Y si alguno le dezia porqué me trataua tan 
mal, luego contaua el cuento del jarro, diziendo: 

‘Pensareys que este mi mogo es algun inno- 
cente? Pues oyd si el demonio ensayara otra tal 
hazafia.’ 

“Santiguandose los que lo oyan, dezian: 

‘;Mir4 quién pensara de vn muchacho tan 
pequefio tal ruyndad!’ 

“Y reyan mucho el artificio y dezianle: 
(103). 

“Y luego contaua qudntas vezes me auia des- 
calabrado y harpado la cara y con vino luego 
sanaua. 
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‘Yo te digo, dixo, que, si hombre en el mundo 
ha de ser bienauenturado con vino, que serds 
tu.’ 

“Y reyan mucho los que me lauauan con esto; 
aunque yo renegaua” (117-118). 

Notice in this last quote how the protagonist re- 
acts in the midst of laughter. Later on in the 
novel, laughter will not ye him. 

The word sonriéndose appears only once in 
the book—in this chapter: . “Lauome con 
vino las roturas, que con los pedagos del jarro 
me auia hecho, y sonrriéndose dezia: . . .” (102 
* César Barja in Libros y autores clasicos, 6th 
ed., (New York: G. E. Stechert & Co., 1941), 
p. 229, comments: 
= Lazarillo de Tormes tiene gracia bastante 
para hacernos tolerable y entretenido lo que de 
otra manera seria insoportable, 0 por repugnante 
o por doloroso. Lo cual no quiere decir que 
Lazarillo sea una obra alegre. No podia serlo.” 
There is no doubt that insofar as the novel as 
a whole is concerned, Barja is correct. Never- 
theless in this chapter Lazarillo is quite happy 
with this gentle squire, though he has to for- 
age for both. The rogue gets humane treatment 
from the nobleman, and as F. Courtney Tarr 
indicates in “Literary and Artistic Unity in the 
Lazarillo de Tormes,” PMLA, xum (1927), 
410: “Master and servant, instead of engaging 
in a struggle of wits, as formerly, come to be 
real companions in misfortune. There exists ‘be 
tween them that respectful intimacy so char- 
acteristic of amo and criado in Spanish liter- 
ature.” 

5 Con el qual él vino 4 casa tan vfano, como si 
tuuiera el thesoro de Venecia y con gesto muy 
alegre y risuefio me lo did, diziendo: . . . (203). 

Y ciertamente, quando mi amo esto oyé, aun- 

que no tenia por qué estar muy risuefo, 
207). 

Mas, aunque comimos bien aquel dia, maldito 
el gusto yo tomaua en ello. Ni en aquellos tres 
dias torné en mi color. Y mi amo muy risuefio, 
todas las vezes que se le acordaua aquella mi 
consideracion (208). 
® We use this colloquial phrase in order to con- 
vey the same cynicism that the author no doubt 
intended. The Spanish phrase to which we refer 
is: “Sefior, le dixe, yo determiné de arrimarme 4 
los buenos” (263). 

7 As Bergson points out, in order to laugh at 
something or someone, you have to detach your- 
self, if only momentarily: 

“Je voudrais signaler maintenant, comme un 
symptéme non moins digne de remarque, |’in- 
sensibilité qui accompagne d’ordinaire le rire. 
Il semble que le comique ne puisse produire son 
ébranlement qu’A la condition de tomber sur 
une surface d’dme bien calme, bien unie. L’in- 
différence est son milieu naturel. Le rire n’a pas 
de plus grand ennemi que |’émotion. Je ne veux 
pas dire que nous ne puissions rire d’une per- 
sonne qui nous inspire de la pitié, par exemple, 
ou méme de I’affection: seulement alors, pour 
quelques instants, il faudra oublier cette affec- 
tion, faire taire cette pitié.” Henri Bergson, Le 
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rire, 13th ed. (Paris: 
1914). pp. 4-5. 

8“La novela picaresca es en su forma extrema 
una literatura corrosiva, compuesta con puras 
negaciones, empujada por su pesimismo precon- 
cibido, que hace inventario escrupuloso de los 
males por la tierra esparcidos, sin érgano para 
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percibir armonfas ni optimidades. Es un arte, y 
aqui hallo su mayor defecto, que no tiene inde- 
pendencia estética; necesita de la realidad fuera de 
ella, de la cual es ella critica, de la que vice como 
carcoma de la madera.” José Ortega y Gasset, 
Obras completas, 4th ed. (Madrid: Revista de 
Occidente, 1957), m, 124. 


OUR ANNUAL MEETING 


Don’t forget the dates of our 42nd Annual Meeting in San Diego, December 28- 
30, 1960. The El Cortez Hotel rates will be $7.50 for a single room with bath, and 
$10.50 for a double (or twin bed) room with bath. Further details appear in 
the program on p. 575 of this issue. 


“WANTED: TEACHERS” 


Copies, with covers, of Carl A. Tyre’s valuable 1957 Presidential Address, outlin- 
ing the problems facing teachers of Spanish (and other languages) in the coming 
years, are available from Prof. L. H. Turk, De Pauw Univ., Greencastle, Ind., priced 
at 25c each. Readers are urged to order several copies for their own information and 
for distribution among principals; superintendents, deans and other administrative 
personnel at their institutions. 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIP 


Please remind your students—and other teachers’ students—that they may join the 
AATSP for $3.00, receive Hispania, and enjoy all other privileges of membership, 
except the right to vote. 
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CARTA A LOLA 


RopoLtro CARDONA 


Chatham College 


Querida Lola, 

Perdona que no te haya escrito antes, 
pero ya ves, asi son las cosas. Hasta hace 
relativamente poco tiempo no me encontré 
tu libro, es decir, tu pseudo-autobiografia 
(la llamo pseudo porque segin parece un 
tal Dario Fernandez Flores ha metido un 
poco la mano en el asunto), y aunque 
habia oido hablar de ti—porque eres bas- 
tante famosa,lo sabias?—no habia podido 
conocerte intimamente. Es dificil en este 
pais donde vivo enterarse de las cosas que 
suceden por all4 y mas aun llegar a co- 
nocer chicas monas como tu. Aqui se tra- 
baja tanto que apenas tiene uno tiempo 
para sentarse a disfrutar de un libro. Bu- 
eno, pero vamos al grano. 

Te confieso que al principio estaba bas- 
tante dudoso de si existias o no en realidad 
y no veia muy claro eso de que hubieses 
salido asi tan en cueros en letras de molde. 
A medida que me fui adentrando en tu 
vida, es decir, en tu libro, se me fueron 
aclarando algunas ideas y te me presen- 
taste mds al natural, mds viva, y te fui 
conocienda lo que se llama de verdd. Aun 
para mas sefias creo que hasta te vi una 
noche a’ fines de junio—hace dos aiios, 
cuando andaba yo por esos “madriles’— 
en Villa Rosa. Estabas muy mona, pero 
que muy mona, poco acaramelada con un 
tio gordo y calvo, de ojos de sapo y con boca 
babosa de besugo. Te confieso que senti 
rabia, pues yo me hacia cargo del derroche 
de tanta belleza en un chorlito como ése. 
Espero que le hayas sacado sus buenos 
cuartos. Pero vamos, que no caigo de lleno 
en el grano. 

Te decia pues, que no me convenciste 
mucho al principio, y que aunque mas 
tarde te senti vivir, hay ciertas cosillas que 


me dan mala espina. Vamos, que no me las 
trago. Eso de tu origen misterioso y oscuro 
se me hace demasiado romanticén. Ya desde 
Moisés para acd existe esa gana de encubrir 
el verdadero origen de una persona, sobre 
todo de un héroe o heroina, con un miste- 
rioso velillo que le da un aire interesante. 
Y si esta persona alcanza mas adelante 
alguna fama, por infame que sea, se le 
imputa un origen alto de gran alcurnia. 
Eso es darse postin y nada mas. Para mi 
que tu naciste y te criaste como cualquier 
otra hija de vecina y que no pareciéndote 
eso lo suficientemente interesante para el 
publico (y la clientela), con esa imagi- 
nacién tan despierta que tienes, te habrdas 
fabricado el cuentecito del hospicio y lo de 
la hermana tornera, y de esto y de lo otro, 
todo muy “cancién de cuna.” En fin, eso 
ni quita ni pone. Lo principal es que tu 
te diste vida sea como sea, aunque esco- 
gieras para el consumo publico un método 
un poco a lo Don Alvaro. En fin, yo me 
entiendo. 

Lo que si no me podrds negar es que 
Juan o ese profesor de ciento veinte duros 
al mes que él te puso, te ensefiaron algo 
de los libros picarescos espaiioles, y que 
entusiasmada con esa forma tan sin mafias 
de decir las cosas, decidiste, no ya copiarla, 
pero por lo menos arrimarte a su caloricillo. 
Me figuro que ese mismo temperamento 
tuyo, romantico en el fondo aunque en a- 
pariencia tan prdctico, te puso en la cabeza 
la idea de contar tu vida en esta forma 
picaresca que te hace parecer mucho mas 
interesante y original. Lo cierto del caso 
es que sea como fuere, al escribir tu vida te 
has logrado, peque, y en esto precisamente 
es donde estd el mérito de tus escritos, que 
a pesar de ciertas cosillas aprendidas, va- 
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mos, literarias (aunque don Dario diga en 
su epilogo que queria escribir una novela 
“con la menor cantidad posible de morfi- 
na literaria”), te plantas vivita y coleando 
delante del lector y le pasas tu vida, real 
o de embustes, por los morros con un 
desplante que es el acabése. Y la cosa resulta 
pintiparada. Tu, una chica de la vida, sin 
educacién formal, te enfrentas con el 
mundo de hoy, que es el de siempre, y con 
tu inocente y a la vez penetrante inteligen- 
cia natural, nos das la mds candida, y por 
consiguiente, refrescante reaccién a todo 
lo que vas viendo y viviendo. Tu ves la 
vida desde tu punto de vista cinico y limi- 
tadisimo, y lo curioso es que es este aspecto 
lo que nos interesa a los lectores. No sé 
si me explico claramente. Por tus paginas 
pasan todas clases de tipos: comerciantes, 
sefioritos ricos, pobres burdécratas, leguleyos, 
productores de cine, siquiatras, médicos, en 
fin, una caravana de estos fantasmas de 
nuestra vida con quienes tenemos mas 0 
menos relaciones diariamente, y quienes 
siempre aparentan esa honorabilidad e 
impecabilidad con sus mascaras de hipo- 
crecia burguesa. Tu, desde tu limitado 
punto de vista, logras captarlos tal y como 
son en realidad, y a pesar de tu vida de 
vicio, emerges de las paginas del libro 
mucho mas honrada e impecable que todos 
ellos juntos, incluso Juan. Es curioso lo que 
pasa en tu libro. Nos encontramos con 
personas a quienes no siempre hemos te- 
nido la oportunidad de ver como ti las has 
visto, y que, sin embargo, cuando nos las 
encontramos en tus p4ginas las recono- 
cemos al instante. Y en eso, preciosa, hay 
algun mérito. Tu, no se puede negar, tienes 
talento para esto de escribir y sabes decirnos 
esas cosas que siempre hemos sabido sin 
darnos cuenta de ello antes de leerlas en 
tus paginas. Vamos, yo me entiendo. Y 
eso no es otra cosa que talento literario, 
vaya, literatura, aunque no te guste esa 
palabreja. 

Tu sabes ver la vida en una forma que 
te parece muy real, yes muy posible que 
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asi lo sea, pero al trasladarla al papel te 
sale literatura aunque no te lo propongas 
asi. Me explico. La vida, tal y como existe 
al vivirla nosotros, es vida y se acabé. Para 
que esa vida se pueda convertir en material 
de lectura y que como tal adquiera algun 
significado especial, es necesario que sufra 
una trasformacién, vaya, un cambio, en 
algo que al quedar garrapateado en la 
pagina que escribes ya no es vida sino 
arte, literatura, pues. Es imposible poner la 
vida vida en un papel. Aunque escojamos 
una fracci6n muy pequefia de ella con el 
mayor detal le posible. Cuando sale es- 
crita ya no es vida, y muchas veces—la 
mayoria—tampoco es arte. Pero, sobre todo, 
no es vida y no es, pues, realidad; realidad, 
claro, desde el punto de vista de que hab- 
lamos que es el de la realidad vivida. Puede 


. ser, sin embargo, y lo es en el caso de los 


grandes escritores, realidad vivible, aunque 
sea solo en la imaginacién. Un sefior ex- 
tranjero intenté ya poner en un libro 24 
horas de la vida de un tio de apellido 
Bloom, si no me equivoco, y lo hizo con 
todo el detalle posible, sin que se le es- 
capase ni siquiera lo que pasaba dentro de 
la cabeza del tio. Y aun después de escribir 
mas de quinientas pdginas impresas con 
letra muy finita, no habia conseguido sino 
darnos una trascripcién literaria de esas 24 
horas de vida. No sé si me’ explico clar- 
amente. Si has ido alguna vez al Prado— 
tal vez con Juan—habrds visto cuadros de 
un pintor Velazquez, cuyas pinturas pa- 
recen recrear la realidad tal y como nues- 
tros la ven en la vida real. Sin embargo 
su pintura es puro arte, es decir, pura 
apariencia de vida, de realidad, es decir, 
ilusién. Si te arrimas mucho al cuadro las 
cortinas de raso escarlata—para dar un e- 
jemplo—que parecian poderse tocar un mi- 
nuto antes, se te deschacen en una con- 
fusién de brochazos de todos colores menos 
el que crefas que era en realidad. No sé 
si me entiendes lo que quiero decirte, pero 
en plata blanca es lo siguiente: que ti, con 
intencién de escribir tu vida tal y como la 
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viviste, sin “morfina literaria,” te ha resul- 
tado al final literatura y por lo mismo arte, 
y como es arte tiene que ser también, ne- 
cesariamente, distorcién de la_ realidad. 
Nada de lo que es, hubo o existié en la 
vida ha quedado conservado en arte tal y 
como fué, sino cambiado en algo distinto. 
Todo termina en literatura, en arte, en 
distorcién de la realidad por mas base de 
realidad viva o vivida que haya tenido al 
principio en el germen original. Y lo curioso 
del caso es que la literatura anda precisa- 
mente en busca de la verdad. Pero hay 
verdades y verdades. Es aqui donde entra la 
confusién. Hay verdades como dos y dos son 
cuatro que no le interesan ni al artista, 
ni al poeta, ni al novelista. Las verdades 
que a ellos les interesan son las que nunca 
se pueden demostrar definitivamente. Les 
interesa, pues, aproximarse a la demos- 
tracion de esa verdad indemostrable que a 
veces dice “te quiero mds que a nadie en 
este mundo.” Tu me entiendes, Lola. No 
es eso lo que quisiste averiguar de Juan? 
Y aqui tenemos esta gran paradoja de la 
literatura, que segtin un sefior que se llamé 
don Enrique James y que escribié muchas 
novelas, como nuestro querido don Benito, 
siempre se compone de dos elementos: 
“realidad” y lo que él llama “romance.” 
Aun los escritores mas aparentemente rea- 
listas han conservado un equilibrio entre 
estos dos componentes, y en eso precisa- 
mente se basa el secreto de su éxito. “Rea- 
lidad” para ese tio James, consiste en esas 
cosas que no es posible que no conozcamos. 
“Romance,” por el contrario, representa esas 
cosas que, con todas las facilidades de este 
mundo, con todas las riquezas y todo el 
valor y todo el ingenio y toda la aventura, 
nunca podemos ni podremos saber o co- 
nocer directamente; las cosas, pues, que 
sdlo pueden llegarnos por media de ese 
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hermoso circuito del pensamiento y del 
deseo. Y por esta razén la literatura, el 
arte, es una gran contradiccién, una, para- 
doja—vaya la palabreja—que Ramon, un 
gran amigo mio ha expresado en lo que él 
llama una gregueria que dice: “El escritor 
quiere escribir su mentira y escribe su 
verdad.” y que lo mismo podria decir: “El 
escritor quiere escribir su verdad y escribe 
su mentira.” 

Pero basta de estas locuras que ya me 
estoy poniendo pesado. Hasta pronto, Lola, 
cuando pueda darme otra vuelta por ese 
Madrid que tanto me gusta y mirarme en 
tu espejo oscuro. 

Afectuosamente, 
tu amigo Rodolfo 
P. D. No le ensefies ésta a don Dario, que 
a lo mejor no le gusta lo que aqui te digo. 


NOTA 

1En 1950 el critico y novelista espaiol Dario 
Fernandez Flores publicé Lola, espejo escuro, 
que conocié un éxito de publico inmediato. Esta 
novela es la historia de una prostituta, pero 
Fernandez Flores se encara con la heroina desde 
un angulo distinto del que habia usado el arte 
naturalista o el psicologismo erético de principios 
de siglo. Esta obra aparece como novela picaresca, 
escrita de manera autobiografica en una prosa 
frivola y muy popular en la que reina un 
didlogo muy vivo. Azorin ha dicho de esta obra 
que “es un precioso documento histérico y una 
muestra muy curiosa del lenguaje de cierta re- 
gion social.” 

El éxito de esta novela se ha difundido fuera 
de Espafia, en la América Espafiola~en México 
se filmé una pelicula basada en ella con Carmen 
Sevilla y Arturo de Cérdova—y ha traspasado 
fronteras lingiiisticas alcanzando ediciones en ale- 
man, sueco e inglés. En los Estados Unidos la 
New American Library acaba de publicar la tra- 
duccién inglesa en un “paperback,” y en el 
New York Times Book Review del 19 de julio 
de 1959 aparecié su resefia. 

Fernandez Flores, que ya anda cerca de los 
50 afios, comenzé su carrera literaria en 193] 
con la publicacién de la novela Inquietud, y ha 
continuado su produccién literaria, en los cam- 
pos de la critica, la historia, el teatro y la novela, 
con bastante regularidad. 


TWO BAROQUE HEROES: SEGISMUNDO AND HAMLET 


Paut M. ArrioLa 


The Polish and the Danish prince are 
each trapped in a tense interaction with 
their environments, and the purpose of this 
article is to discuss that tension and to ex- 
plore its causes. It is our intent to show 
that the anguish that consumes both of 
these heroes is not a mere coincidence, but 
the result of a universal unrest common to 
the Seventeenth Century which, therefore, 
embraces both Shakespeare and Calderén. 

Critics have been aware for a long time 
that the period between the High Renais- 
sance and Neo Classicism constitutes a 
separate entity. Some, like Elisha K. Kane, 
term it an age of decline and deplore the 
excessive ornamentation that characterizes 
both the plastic and literary arts of the 
time as attempts to cover up an underlying 
exhaustion and lack of creative power.’ 
Others, like Sacheverell Sitwell, see in it 
an epoch of exuberance and power.? This 
is the period known as “The isaroque,” 
and we hope that by pointing out its dom- 
inant features, we can define the term 
“baroque” sufficiently to show the reader 
why we consider Segismundo and Hamlet 
to be baroque. 

The subtitle of Kane’s work is A Study 
of Exuberance and Unrestraint in the Arts, 
and the mere fact that one writer uses 
the word “exuberance” with a pejorative 
and the other with a laudatory intent 
serves to point up the division of opinion 
surrounding the art of this age. Kane pro- 
pounds a theory of cyclic development ac- 
cording to which all literatures are born, 
gather strength and beauty in maturity 
and then decay. To illustrate he gives 
some very interesting examples of, of all 
things, Scandinavian “Gongorismo” that 
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amination of this period will show that 
certain terms are constantly and consis- 
tently applied to it. One is soon very con- 
scious of the great usefulness of expres- 
sions like flamboyant, exaggerated, trans- 
cendental, unrest, etc., regardless of 
whether he considers Spanish, Italian, 
French or German literature. This fact led 
the Germans to consider all of Europe as 
a literary unit. Writing in the Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism in 1946, René 
Wellek says, “Thus all literatures of 
Europe in the seventeenth century (and 
in part of the sixteenth century) are con- 
ceived of by German scholars as a uni- 
fied movement.”® 


Generally speaking, French critics are 
violently opposed to having French Classi- 
cism designated as baroque, however, in 
the same article Wellek shows that Wélf- 
flin’s principles may be applied even to 
this literature. Even Kane, though with 
an admittedly different purpose, found a 
parallel to Géngora in Lyly, in the fantastic 
style of Romeo and Juliet, in the préci- 
osité of the Hotel de Rambouillet, in the 
music of Tomds Luis de Victoria and in 
the painting of El Greco.‘ 

But the immediate question that con- 
cerns us is 1) what the term baroque sig- 
nifies and 2) whether its use with this 
meaning throws light on Segismundo and 
Hamlet. If one applies Wé6lfllin’s prin- 
ciples to Hamlet, he will find in it those 
traits of the plastic arts singled out by 
Wlfllin as baroque, namely the painterly, 
the recession of space, the open form, ab- 
solute unity and relative unclearness. Wil- 
helm Michels finds in both Shakespeare 
and Calderén examples of bombast, a sim- 
ilar use of metaphors and a similar use of 
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hyperbole.® Kane compares the contradic- 
tory virile and feminine qualities of El 
Greco's “Saint Martin” to the oxymorons 
of gongoristic poetry.° Hamlet too is a 
study in contrasts, for he oscillates between 
extremes of daring and caution. There is 
a kind of hyperbole in Shakespeare’s tragic 
figures as noted by Schiicking in The 
Meaning of Hamlet. 
We have tried to show . . . that in the physi- 
ognomy of Shakespeare’s tragic heroes there is 
to be observed a certain, if sometimes compara- 
tively faint, family likeness to those of the other 
dramatists of his time, or rather that some gen- 
eral principles prevailing in his period are to be 
found among others as well as in him. In the 
main there are three of them. Their common 
root is the tendency to be—in the words of the 
painter in Timon of Athens— ‘livelier than life.’ 
First of all there is the striving after heightening 
the figure of the hero by extraordinary intensi- 
fication of the emotion, there is secondly a pre- 
dilection for what in Elizabethan language is 
termed the ‘fantastical’ namely eccentricity, ex- 
travagance, or oddity which could be summed 
up as the bizarre, and there is thirdly, owing to 
a partiality for the majestic, an inclination to 
favour the representation of certain self-exalt- 
ing attitude.” 
Above all there is in Shakespeare that 
baroque quality singled out by Roaten and 
Sanchez, that is the preoccupation with 
the transcendental.® 

The term “baroque” being such a con- 
troversial one, one feels that before ap- 
plying it he should define it in order that 
the term may be accepted at least in the 
restricted sense laid down at the moment 
of use. Not only do critics disagree as to 
the meaning of the term, they disagree 
as to the temporal limits of the baroque 
period in art and literature. Still, one 
may note a loose agreement as to what 
the term connotes, i. e. exuberance, flam- 
boyance, hyperbole, involution, a concern 
for the transcendental, etc., and the recog- 
nition that it fulfills a need for a term 
to apply to the period between the High 
Renaissance and the Neo Classic periods.® 
But there seems to be a quite unreasonable 
desire on the part of those opposed to the 
use of the term outside Spain and Italy 
that it apply completely and incontrover- 
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tibly, or not be employed at all. Why? 
Géngora was not always “gongoristic” and 
one could name writers who were not al- 
ways Romantics but who, nevertheless, are 
securely fixed in the Romantic category 
because of a differentiating characteristic. 
We suggest that the same condition ob- 
tains in the case of many sixteenth and 
seventeenth century writers, a differentiat- 
ing characteristic is found in their work 
also and it sets them apart from the pre- 
ceding and following epochs. Roaten and 
Sanchez propose a theory to account for 
the bond between writers of the Spanish 
Seventeenth Century based on an inter- 
working of the plastic and literary arts.’ 
Accepting baroque as a recognized term 
applicable to art with certain characteris- 
tics, they proceed to their thesis, namely 
that there is a baroque in literature as well 
as in the plastic arts. They do not, how- 
ever, concern themselves with the psy- 
chological significance of the word. We 
propose that the baroque is a symptom of 
emotional strain and personal anguish 
which could well be the common denom- 
inator of a Shakespeare and a Calderén 
as well as of a Lope and a Géngora. The 
century of genius, as Whitehead calls it, 
advanced man’s domain over his physical 
world more than all the accumulated 
science of all the preceding ages. Seven- 
teenth Century Man stands taller in rela- 
tion to his physical surroundings because 
he has begun to unlock their secrets. They 
have lost some of their mystery and are 
no longer as imposing. However, with this 
gain comes a compensating loss. Long ago 
man had taken the world off Atlas’ 
shoulders, but now he picked it up and 
put it on his own—and has not been able 
to rid himself of it since. This added re- 
sponsibility intensifies his self-conscious- 
ness. What does Hamlet’s and Segis- 
mundo’s agony betray if not an increasing 
self-consciousness? In Act I, Sc. If Hamlet 
utters this cry: 


O that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 


Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew! 
Or that the had not fix’d 
a 


His canon ’gainst self-slaughter. 


But in Act III, Sc. I in the lines from the 


famous soliloquy it is no longer piety it is 


fear that holds him back: 


To sleep! perchance to dream! ay, there’s the rub 
For in thes sleep of death what dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause. 

Hamlet admires Fortinbras for his spirit 
and resoluteness of action but despairs of 
his own ability. In his speech (Act IV, 
Se. V.) Hamlet says in substance, “Why 
was I made?” “Why was I placed here?” 
He exits with the words, “O, from this 
time forth,/My thoughts be bloody, or be 
nothing worth,” empty resolutions, as we 
know. Segismundo develops from an im- 
pulsive savage ruled by instinct into a 
reasoning man with the growing convic- 
tion that he holds within his hands the 
key to a scheme of things baffling to him, 
but which he can somehow control if he 
can just control himself. Life, he learns, is 
after all, a vast complex affair. Yet he 
senses that the mysterious power that is 
regulating the process is calling him to a 
special position in that structure. Is he be- 
coming one with the cosmos or is he just 
trapped in a shadowy interplay between 
the Unknown and himself? This much he 
knows: his fate is terrifyingly balanced 
upon his actions, with which he must be 
ever more concerned, and yet he is en- 
gaged in an exasperating game of cosmo- 
logical blindman’s buff. 

Truly the age under examination was a 
time when men’s emotions ran the gamut 
from wild exhilaration to intense despair. 
On the one hand both scientific and geo- 
graphical discoveries were daily staggering 
the imagination. This is not only the age 
of the new science of Galileo, Kepler, 
Huyghens, Boyle, etc., but also the age 
of a tremendous expansion of the earth. 
The New World promises wealth beyond 
the wildest fancy. Exotic products bring 
such words as banana, cocoa, flamingo and 
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alligator into all the languages of Europe. 
On the other hand there was cause for 
pessimism and despair. In Spain at least 
the ever growing contrast between the op- 
pulence of the powerful and the misery 
of the weak served to underscore the warn- 
ings of men like Quevedo concerning the 
moral decay of the country. In the realm 
of the spirit the new knowledge destroyed 
the traditional concept of the cosmos and 
brought on a conflict between science and 
religion.1? Oscar James Campbell in The 
Living Shakespeare states: 
Men learned with dismay that created matter 
above the moon was not, as they had been 
taught, free from change and corruption. Decay, 
therefore, was enthroned as the —~ of the uni- 
verse and man became the slave of mutability. 
Moreover, the strange notion that the earth was 
nearing its end was now widely current. .. . 
Such notions produced in thoughtful men_pro- 
found discouragement and pessimism, feelings 
which Shakespeare surely understood and _pos- 
sibly shared.12 
For Campbell, Hamlet in his moods of des- 
pair is the voice of his age.** Unfortun- 
ately the frenzied tempo of life leaves 
little time for meditation. Man had ac- 
quired independence in many aspects of 
thought, but he had also acquired a new 
dependent—himself. Hence we see a sense 
of power and at the same time a worry- 
ing sense of doubt. Power generates ex- 
travagance and doubt produces unrest. 
Within these main divisions extravagance 
and unrest, one can place nearly all the 
characteristics usually associated with the 
term baroque. Thus the first explains such 
features as the heightening of the hero, 
the striving for increased energy, the flam- 
boyant, etc. Unrest is responsible for the 
preoccupation with the transcendental, the 
striving for great conceptions and time— 
anguish which deserves a discussion apart, 
though it can only be indicated here. 
Repeatedly one finds expressions of the 
fleetness of time and the transitory quality 
of life. There seems to be a pervasive feel- 
that the hourglass will run out before 
the questions raised by doubt can be 
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answered. This anxiety, which I call 
time-anguish, is found in Shakespeare’s 
sonnets especially. Here we find such 
phrases as “Time's injurious hand,” and 
“the wreckful siege of battering days.” 
According to Campbell, “The real subject 
of his sonnets is the terrifying triumph of 
Time—Time that ruthlessly destroys man 
and ultimately obliterates all his works.”"™* 
Schiicking cites the graveyard scene with 
its open grave, the skull and the horrible 
smell that clings to mortal remains as an 
example of Shakespeare’s insistence on the 
transitoriness of life.** Again we find the 
theme in Calderén’s “Soneto de las rosas” 
and in Géngora’s sonnets i. e. “Mientras 
por competir con tu cabello, etc.” One 
could speak of Gongorismo as an evasion of 
this life of turmoil for one of his own 
making and for which the poet has to 
create a new language. One could also de- 
velop the theme of disillusionment ex- 
pressed in the sonnet by Bartolomé Leon- 
ardo de Argensola recalling Huyghen’s 
studies on refraction and which concludes: 
“Porque ese cielo azul que todos vemos/ 
ini es cielo, ni es azul! j;Ldstima grande/ 
que no sea verdad tanta belleza!” 


NOTES 
1 Gongorism and the Golden Age (Chapel Hill: 
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A lo largo del género picaresco abundan 
los ejemplos de la honra familiar man- 
chada. Sin embargo, en su rapido y ner- 
vioso correr le faltan al picaro el tiempo y 
la paciencia suficientes para analizar deta- 
lladamente estos casos de adulterio—real o 
presuntivo—o lo hace de una manera cé 
mica y superficial, presentandonos una 
galeria picaresca de maridos engafiados, 
pero indiferentes 0 cémplices. Por eso, nos 
sorprenden y leemos con no poco interés, 
algunas paginas de la novela picaresca 
Marcos de Obregén, de Vicente Espinel. 

En los descansos VI y VII de esta obra,* 
Espinel nos da el caso mas detallado de la 
honra familiar ofendida, donde el marido 
guiado por falsas sospechas y apariencias 
de la verdad se encuentra en camino de 
dar muerte a su “infiel” esposa. Porque, 
como sabemos, segtiin el procedimiento 
tradicional en el siglo XVII y antes en el 
siglo XVI el marido mismo, y no un ter- 
cero ni justicia, era quien debia vengar su 
afrenta y con el mayor sigilo. El adulterio 
real o presuntivo, la deshonra de la mujer, 
repercute socialmente en el marido y le 
obliga automaticamente a la venganza se- 
guida de la muerte de la adiltera y de su 
amante. Una vez que el burlado sabe que 
su deshonra es cosa hecha, entonces ni el 
amor ni las protestas se pueden oponer a 
la venganza. Hay una perfecta igualdad 
entre la vida y la honra. Nos referimos, 
aqui, al cardcter omnipotente y total de 
las exigencias de la honra dentro de la 
sociedad espafiola de los dichos siglos, 
época del género picaresco de que tratamos 
aqui. 

En estos mismos descansos Espinel nos 
da una visién menos extremada del honor. 


LA HONRA Y EL MARIDO AGRAVIADO 
EN EL “MARCOS DE OBREGON” DE VICENTE ESPINEL 
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Marcos proclama el peligro de la venganza 
injusta a base de las falsas sospechas e 
insinva, asi, una critica contra el rigor del 
honor. El propésito de este trabajo es el 
de presentar los razonamientos que reflejan 
esta visién del honor en Marcos de Obre- 
gén dentro de la presencia—la friccién y la 
coexistencia—del tradicional principio del 
honor igual a la fama. Como se trata ‘del 
caso de la honra familiar “manchada,” 
sefialaremos dentro del mismo marco tra- 
dicional los deberes del sigilo, la vigilancia 
y la prontitud—lo inevitable—de la ven- 
ganza. 

Antes de pasar a discutir el caso del 
marido agraviado, afiadiremos, de que todos 
no estaban de acuerdo con el principio de 
la honra igual a la fama, es decir, que 
depende de los demas: “. . . en ofender la 
honra ajena y poner en peligro su 
vida . . . .”* Espinel sigue el principio tra- 
dicional cuando dice por boca de Marcos: 
“Este negocio . . . nadie lo ha sabido sino 
estos dos que no pueden publicallo, y la - 
honra o infamia de los hombres no con- 
siste en lo que ellos saben de sf propios, 
sino en lo que el vulgo sabe y dice.” Por el 
contrario, recordemos las palabras que en 
La fuerza de la sangre, de Cervantes, dice 
el padre a Leocadia, violada: “. . . la ver- 
dadera deshonra est4 en el pecado, y la ver- 
dadera honra en la virtud.”* 

Igualmente, iban surgiendo las mani- 
festaciones de discrepancia lo referente a 
la rigurosidad del céddigo de la honra 
familiar manchada. Castro dice que “Cer- 
vantes consideraba agraviado al marido; 
pero al analizar las causas de ese agravio, 
de esa disminucién del patrimonio espiri- 
tual de la persona, se confunde la culpa de 
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la mujer con la derivada del error psico- 

légico del marido, la razén domina a la 

célera y la venganza no se produce.”* 
Notamos, asi, la friccién y la coexis- 

tencia entre lo absurdo del peso social del 

concepto tradicional del honor y de la 

exigencia social de la venganza del marido 

agraviado, a base de la minima sospecha 

por un lado, y la germinacién del espiritu 

critico por el otro lado. Lope ha tratado 

criticamente del honor y la dureza del 

proceso exterior de la honra culmina en su 

protesta contra “el bdrbaro fuero.” Asi, 

habla el Duque en Un castigo sin ven- 

ganza:* 

iAy honor, fiero enemigo! 

fué el primero que 

tu ley al ‘mundo, y que fuese 

mujer quien en si tuviese 

tu valor, y el hombre no? 

Pues sin culpa el mds honrado 

te puede perder, el honor, 

barbaro legislador (Acto III, escena xvi) 

Y en El celoso prudente, de Tirso,* Don 

Sancho critica las falsas sospechas, cuando 

dice: 

El celoso como yo, 

calle y averigiie cuerdo 

sospechas, mil veces falsas, 

como las mias salieron (Acto III, escena xix) 
Empezaremos nuestra historia con el 

escudero Marcos, esta vez soldado espafiol 

en Italia, en camino hacia Venecia. Afli 

gido, no sabiendo si erraba el camino, 

por fin, vid a un caballero con un halcén 

en la mano. El dicho caballero lo invité 

a la caserfa, donde podria albergarse. 

Marcos describe la casa llena de “luto y 

tristeza” y el caballero trafa quebradas “las 

alas del corazén.” E] largo silencio durante 

la cena, mds la ya acostumbrada “poca 

suerte” del escudero-picaro, fueron sefiales 

de cierta novedad triste. 

Al romper el silencio, el caballero ha 

decidido declararle a Marcos, “sefior sol- 

dado y espafiol,” parte de sus lamentables 

desdichas, porque “las desventuras no se 

han de comunicar con testigos tan cercanos 

que cada dia puedan renovallas.” Se trata, 

sin duda, de penas de tal cardcter que con 
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su publicacién el honor del marido co- 
rreria el riesgo segin la férmula honor 
igual a la fama y exigiria la necesidad del 
sigilo de algo ocurrido. “Y asegtiroos que 
ninguno destos sirvientes sabe la causa 
de mis infelicidades. . . “dice el caballero. 

Sospechando infidelidad de su esposa 
con el privado Cornelio, el marido “des- 
honrado” acude a la venganza de matarla 
después de haber eliminado al agraviador 
y al criado informador. Al abrir a Marcos 
la puerta del sitio donde estaban ence- 
rradas “todas sus desdichas,” se presenté 
delante de ambos el lamentable especté- 
culo de la esposa atada y hambrienta. 

Satisfechos asi per el marido los resquisios 
del honor de la época, interviene el es- 
cudero. Marcos hace el papel del conse- 
jero—hasta ahora sélo el observador— y no 
olvidando los efectos exteriores del prin- 
cipio tradicional del honor, hace vibrar las 
fibras del amor y de la pasién antigua del 
caballero por su esposa. 

La reaccién del marido frente a las 
apariencias de la verdad, por ejemplo, la 
escalera arrimada a la pared de la estancia 
de su esposa, podria ser la violencia irrepa- 
rable, considerando lo que entonces se 
entendia por honra. “Hasta entonces no 
habia creido mi dafio,” dice el marido. 
Pero, el autor introduce elementos que 
nos dan cierta impresién de un cambio en 
el espiritu de la época. Espinel por boca 
de su escudero proclama el peligro de una 
venganza injusta, como proviene de las 
siguientes citas: “. . . sin hacer la reflexién 
en considerar ser falso, hizo homicidios y 
llevaba el camino de acabar con la inocente 
y inculpable mujer... ,” “... pudiera... 
averiguar la verdad sin precipitarse.” In- 
tenta, asi, insinuar una critica contra la 
rigurosidad de los principios de la honra de 
la época: “. . . lastimado de la honra y de 
los celos, raiz de tantos y tan exorbitantes 
males. .. ,” “. . . y ella quedara infamada 
de los que no habfa cometido,” torciendo 
el autor de lo social hacia lo individual, 
lo subjetivo, llegando hasta la misma con- 
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ciencia: “. . . con que viviera—el marido 
—inquietisimo, si viviera .. . .” 

El camino preparatorio de la venganza, 
cuyo caracter pertinaz critica Marcos, es de 
cardcter comin: “. . . y yo quedé con una 
grande mdquina de pensamientos sobre la 
determinacién que habia de tomar.” En- 
gafiado por falsas apariencias el marido 
toma a su cargo la venganza. El ofensor 
Cornelio se convierte en un enemigo- 
traidor que tiene que desaparecer no im- 
porta cémo, junto con la supuesta adiltera. 
Al darle de garrote, subié a dar de pufia- 
ladas a su esposa, pero se le cayé la daga 
de las manos, se le paré, por las fuerzas 
misteriosas que desplazardn la tradicional 
rapidez del castigo y le obligar4n a buscar 
otro instrumento de venganza, para ma- 
tarla con “hambre y sed.” 

El] marido consciente, segtin la 
férmula tradicional, del imperativo de su 
deber, cuando dice “. . . con dalle yo esa 
miseria con mis propias manos.” Se hace 
posible a tiempo la intervencién salvadora 
del escudero Marcos, para el cual este 
suceso en la caseria era “un espantoso es- 
pectaculo”; para el marido era “el mise- 
rable estado,” con el deseo de perder la 
patria: “. . . que quisiera que Dios me 
hubiera hecho un hombre desechado del 
mundo, desnudo de obligaciones para irme 
donde jamds hubiesen habitado gentes.” 
Se ve de esta cita que el caballero se 
siente deshonrado y como miembro de la 
sociedad. 

éY qué dice la esposa? Oigamos sus 
declamaciones y actitud dentro de la acos- 
tumbrada resignacién, la conformidad res- 
petuosa de la decisién del marido. Infa- 
mada de lo que no habia cometido, se 
dirije a Marcos: “Sefior soldado, no 
gastéis palabras en vano, porque ni yo 
estoy para vivir, ni por cuanto cubre el sol 
querria tornar a ver su luz,” “. . . porque 
ni condenéis la crueldad de mi esposo ni 
divulguéis la infamia que yo no merezco.” 
Lo subjetivo, el alegado de su conciencia, 
se mezcla con lo monstruoso de la honra 
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como la fuerza social. Sus palabras oscilan, 
asi, entre la crueldad y el martirio: “. . . a 
presentar este martirio en la presencia de 
Dios.” 

Aqui vemos que Espinel, por boca de 
sus victimas del honor, siente toda la 
monstruosidad de su peso social ante el 
cual se sacrifica la vida de la esposa. Pero, 
existen para él los sentimientos, el amor, 
la hermosura y la conciencia. El marido, 
aunque agraviado, confiesa la presencia 
del amor por su esposa. Espinel proclama 
la necesidad de tomar en consideracién 
estos valores, de respetarlos, confiandolos, 
ademas, el papel salvador de la vida frente 
a las exigencias inpersonales de la honra. 
Aqui toma la palabra Marcos. Después de 
ofr algunas de sus razones, que con inten- 
cién de disuadir al marido presenta nuestro 
escudero:—“Tenéis a vuestra esposa viva 
y quiz4 sin culpa,” “. este negocio, 
falso o verdadero. . .”y los mismos, ani- 
males, dan ejemplo mds humano: “. 
que miréis la terneza que os han causado 
las caricias y blandura que esos perros 
estan usando con ella”—Marcos utiliza 
la punteria. 

La visién de la hermosura y de la subli- 
midad del amor, con que juega el escudero 
en su empefio salvador, es permanente: 
“Vos, sefior, me habéis confesado que la 
primera idea que se os entré en el alma del 
amor de vuestra esposa ni se ha borrado 
ni se borrar4 para siempre jamas.” En 
toda su desgracia y sufrimientos ella no 
deja de tener “. . . uno de los mas bellos 
rostros que la naturaleza ha criado,” “desdi- 
chada tanto como hermosa. . . .” Recor- 
demos la importancia que se did al amor 
en la obra citada de Tirso, cuando dice 
Licena a su hermana mayor: 

y asi yo, que con temor 
ando de ver el extremo 
de tu intratable rigor, 
huyo de ti porque temo 
a quien nunca tuvo amor ; 
(El celoso prudente, I, i) 

Tales y tantos consejos y rasonamientos 

crearon una predisposicién psicolégica fa- 
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vorable, en la ya vacilante y afligida alma 
del marido, y aprovechandose Marcos de 
la ocasién—” . . . las l4grimas que derramé 
el marido. . ."—le hace una pregunta final: 
“2Qué os parece desto, sefior caballero?” El 
esposo responde abandonando la férmula 
tradicional: “Que . . . hagdis lo que os 
pareciere que me esté bien.” Asi nos 
muestra su renuncia a la venganza, y como 
si fuera poco, se postra luego de rodillas— 
el acto del arrepentimiento que tanta im- 
portancia tiene en la obra de Espinel—ante 
ella, identificando su vida no con la honra 
sino con el amor: “Porque no se acabase 
la mia [vida].” En el mismo libro dice el 
escudero, al terminar su empefio salvador 
de la honra de otra esposa: “Vuesa merced 
vuelva en si, estimando su hermosura 
igualmente con su honra: que este dafo 
tengo yo atajado. .. .” CI, 75). 

En resumen, hemos visto que en la Vida 
de Marcos de Obregén de Vicente Espinel, 
est4 expuesta la importancia de la honra 
igual a la fama. Todos—el marido, esposa, 
criado, Marcos—conocen su peso social con 
todos sus deberes y efectos sociales. Pero 
Espinel introduce la posibilidad de la in- 
justa venganza a base de falsas sospechas. 
Afiade el contrapeso del amor, de los celos, 
de la belleza y la conciencia—lo subjetivo—, 
frente al deber ciego del imperativo del 
honor. Hemos visto, también, como Marcos 
corta eficazmente la tradicional prontitud 
del castigo y da, finalmente, el feliz giro 
al inicial aliento tragico de la historia. 
Notamos, ademas, el deseo de sosiego inte- 
rior, de la reflexién equilibrada y el ejemplo 
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del caballero y su privado Cornelio nos 
muestra la necesidad de respetar los fa- 
vores recibidos. 

Concluiremos, pues, con la sensibilidad 
de captacién por Espinel de las manifesta- 
ciones del cambio en la época en relacién 
con la rigurosidad del concepto tradicional 
del honor y de la venganza. Vemos que 
Espinel tenia conciencia de ‘los aspectos 
crueles, oscuros o estériles que pesaban 
sobre aquel honor. No faltan, por eso, en 
Marcos de Obregén las citadas manifesta- 
ciones de discrepancia que reflejan un 
estado de espiritu que iba germinando en 
la sociedad de su tiempo. 

Asi, Espinel, se encamina—o se adelanta 
—hacia la actitud que est4 en la linea que 
abriéd Lope y que en la generacién inter- 
media entre Lope y Calderén, vemos en 
Tirso. Es la actitud que pugna por una 
visién menos extremada del honor. 
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The Modernist Movement in Spanish- 
American Literature, which had its for- 
mal beginnings in 1888 with the publica- 
tion of Dario’s Azul, was powerfully in- 
debted to each of the schools that devel- 
oped in France between 1860 and 1885; 
namely, Parnassianism, Decadentism, and 
Symbolism—owing most perhaps to Deca- 
dentism. 

All three of these literary manitestations 
out of which Modernism grew had a de- 
‘finite tinge of the Oriental; and when they 
were imported into Latin-America, there 
to serve as a puissant source of inspiration 
for the founders of the new school, natur- 
ally this coloring of the Far East came 
with them—and played an important part 
in the upheaval which stirred the literature 
of a continent to its very foundations. 

It will be sufficient for our purposes to 
say with regard to the writers of the Par- 
nassian School that their works are char- 
acterized by (a) objectivity;' (b) devotion 
to plastic beauty—music and color were to 
be portrayed by the sound of the word, 
rather than by its denotation—*? and (c) 
abundance of rich and exotic sensuous im- 
pressions. 

The Decadent Movement originated as 
a protest against “los . . . tristisimos ho 
rrores, llamados naturalista...y... la 
llamada serenidad parnasiana.”* Argiiello 
puts the matter thus: “Circundada de 
hipos y lujurias y vulgaridades, la juven- 
tud quiere aire libre. La malla de los hec- 
hos diversos no est4 construfda para ella. 
Indigesta de cosas, tiene hambre de ide- 
ales. Harta de contar los tendones, siente 
el anhelo de pulsar las estrella. Humillada 
de sentirse obediente a groseros impulsos 
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fisiolégicos, ansia romper las ligaduras de 
un fatalismo intestinal, para poder mover 
los brazos, convertidos en alas, sefiora de 
su libre albedrio, y clavar las mandibulas 
sobre la libertad sin restriccién alguna, a 
ratos despefiada sobre el libertinaje.”* 


Verlaine’s statement concerning his af- 
fection for Decadentism is meaningful 
from the standpoint of the Oriental phases 
of Modernism: 


Yo amo, dijo, el nombre decadencia, todo re- 
lampagueante de purpura y de oro. Desde luego, 
rechazo toda imputacién injuriosa y t idea 
de degeneracién. Supone esa palabra, al con- 
trario, pensamientos refinados de extrema civili- 
zacion, alta cultura literaria, alma capaz de vo- 
luptuosidades intensivas. Ella proyecta resplan- 
dores de incendio y luces de pedrerias. En ella 
hay una mezcla de espiritu carnal y de carne 
triste y de todos los esplendores violentos del 
bajo-imperio. Ella respira el afeite de las cor- 
tesanas, los juegos de los circos, el resuello de 
los beluarios, el salto de las fieras, el desplome 
entre llamas de razas agotadas a fuerza de sentir, 
el estruendo invasor de las trompetas enemigas.5 

Seemingly the term “decadente” has had 
two meanings. First of all, it was hurled at 
a group of youthful writers who had for- 
saken the paths of Parnassianism and were 
becoming subjective in their writings; who 
knew how to make “rosas artificiales que 
huelen a primavera;”* and who boldly en- 
tered the fields of all the arts in search 
of the “encaje, del polvo dureo.”” Later— 
and this is the signification which we shall 
have in mind when using the word—it 
had to do with a falling away from ac- 
cepted literary standards; strange gods were 
worshipped: (a) the cult of sophistication 
and of the exotic; (b) an insistence upon 
the mingling of the fields of the various 
special senses; and (c) the Satanisme of 
Charles Baudelaire—all of these, we may 
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safely assume, symptoms of a sort of neuro- 
pathy suffered by most writers of this 
school; a real mental and spiritual decay 
had taken place; hence the word “De- 
cadent” was justly applied to such _per- 
sons. 

The first of the strange deities just 
mentioned is exemplified throughout 
Huysman’s novel A rebours, first pub- 
lished in 1884—the hero of which is afflic- 
ted with continuous boredom; the ordinary 
pleasures of modern society to him are dis- 
tasteful; hence his constant search for 
new and rare sensations. He finds Nature 
in her varying moods commonplace and 
tiresome; the human species, even, 
arouses within his soul a repugnance 
which he does not attempt to conceal. 

A significant aspect of this unhealthy 
quest for fresh thrills was its emphasis on 
sensations caused by fragrances. Huys- 
mans, we are informed, had a profound 
knowledge of perfumes; “Notons enfin le 
retour sans cesse plus fréquent, dans les 
livres de Huysmans et plus spécialement 
dans les esquisses consacrées aux Folies 
Bergére, de la mise en oeuvre des parfums 
a bon marché ou exotiques en faveur aux 
environs des années 1882-1884: l’opopo- 
nax et la frangipane.”® 

Des Esseintes seeks satisfaction through 
odors, perfumes; the perfumers of his 
period created Oriental essences, selams 
overpowering with their spicy odor.’ He, 
too, is well versed in the language of per- 
fumes, “flying for motives to China and 
Japan, inventing scented albums, imitating 
the flowery nosegays of Takeoka; by a 
mingling of lavender and clove obtaining 
the perfume Rondeletia, . . by compound- 
ing citron, clove and neroli Cessence of 
orange blossoms), the odour, the Havenia 
of Japan.” *° 

Baudelaire, too, ranged among the more 
important associations those awakened by 
perfumes: on a warm autumn evening 
he sits near Jeanne Duval, breathing the 
fragrance from her “sein chaleureux”— 
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and sees in imagination happy shores upon 
which the sun shines dazzingly; there 
comes also before his mental vision a lazy 
island where abound strange trees and 
savory fruits. 

A more definite set of memories is 
stirred by the perfume of Jeanne’s hair: 
Jirai 1a-bas ov I’arbre et l'homme, pleins de séve, 
Se pdment longuemente sous |’ardeur des climats; 
Fortes tresses, soyez la houle qui m’ enléve! 

Tu contiens, mer d’ébéne, un éblouissant réve 
De voiles, de rameurs, de flammes et de mats. 
Un port retentissant o1 mon 4me peut boire 

A grands flots le parfum, le son et la couleur; 
Ou les vaisseaux, glissant dans l’or et dans la 
moire, 

Ouvrent leurs vastes bras sd embrasser la gloire 
D’un ciel pur ou frémit l’eternelle chaleur.'? 

Many Decadents seemingly liked to con- 
fuse the fields of the special senses in such 
a manner that sounds were fragrant, flow- 
ers were musical, and perfumes colorful. 
According to Rimbaud each vowel possess- 
es a distinctive color: “A noir, E blanc, I 
rouge, U vert, O bleu, voyelles.” . . .% 
Joubert declared: “Los bellos versos son 
aquellos que se exhalan como sonidos y 
perfumes”"* 

The innovation of mingling the special 
senses with one another is hinted at in 
the following lines from a sonnet of Bau- 
delaire: 

Il est des parfums frais comme des chairs d’en- 
ants, 

Doux comme les hautbois, verts comme les prai- 
ries, 

Et d’autres, corrompus, riches * triomphants, 
Ayant l’expansion des choses infinies, 

Comme I’ambre, le musc, le benjoin et l’encens, 
Qui chantent les transports de l’esprit et des 
sens.15 

Here fragrances are said to be discernible 
to the sense of touch: “frais comme des 
chairs d’ enfants”; to that of hearing: 
“Doux comme les hautbois”—and to have 
perceptible color tones: “verts comme les 
prairies.” 

A Cuban writer, Nicolas Heredia, made 
an attempt some sixty years ago to investi- 
gate the sociological background of De- 
cadentism; after asserting that the very 
name indicated it to be a school without 


ideals, and therefore characteristic of 
worn-out souls and a society in the dotage, 
he commented gloomily on the symptoms 
of moral collapse which swarmed in the 
midst of the European culture of his day. 
To a social order, he continued, whose 
members suffered from an excess of pleas- 
ures and whose appetite for enjoyment 
had been dulled by satiety of a sort un- 
known to the simpler minded folk of Cuba 
there remained only one recourse: “En- 
tonves se apela a lo exético, a lo inusitado 
a lo extravagante, . . . . Agotados los teso- 
ros del Arte, hartos los amateurs de las 
formas clasicas, sencillas y graciosas, de 
los desbordamientos romAnticos y hasta de 
la crudeza naturalista, reaccionan por 
necesidad 0 por moda hacia el neo-espiri- 
tualismo que refleja Paul Bourget, o bus- 
can lo que esta lejos con Pierre Loti que 
inspira sus argumentos en pueblos semisal- 
vajes y con Richepin que se cree un tu- 
ranio extraviado en medio de la civili- 
zacién occidental.”** 

The Symbolist Movement, definitely 
an outgrowth of the Parnassianism of 
Catulle Mendéz and of José M. Heredia, 
is not easy to define; these are some of its 
chief characteristics: (a) it is subjective; 
(b) there is an emphasis on the imagery 
derived from color, sound, and smell; *7 
(ce) “Cada voz habra de ser . . . no la 
envoltura de un concepto, sino la tecla 
sensoria que hiriendo vuestro oido, va a 
resonar dentro, en complicados mecanismos 
de espiritu y de técnica, hecha color, hecha 
armonia, hecha paisaje, hecha lagrima”*— 
an idea similar to that expressed by Isaac 
Goldberg in his statement that the Sym- 
bolists, when sounding the depths of hu- 
man personality, believed themselves justi- 
fied in employing whatever possibilities of 
suggestion they found available; *® and Cd) 
the arts of poetry, painting, sculpture, en- 
graving, are mingled and confused. It is 
to Catulle Mendeés, staunch Parnassian 
and desirous of holding together the two 
groups—Decadents and Symbolists—which 
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were threatening to go their respective 
ways shortly after 1880,2° that we owe 
the illuminating bit of information that 
the latter group apparently desired to do 
something the Parnassians hadn’t thought 
of: namely, the words a writer used were 
no longer to mean what they usually 
meant: there should be an awakening— 
not by the sense of a word, but by the 
sound of its syllables, by the color of its 
letters as well as by their rhythmic func- 
tion in verse—of emotions, of sensations, of 
ideas, so “delicates et exquises ou supra- 
humaines, que la directe et brutale netteté 
du verbe ne saurait étre suffisante a les 
produire.”** 

Catulle Mendes’ notion of the rhythmic 
function of the individual word in a line 
of poetry was later given fuller expression 
by the leader of the so-called “Scientific 
Symbolists”: “Mallarmé réalise done son 
originalité la plus singuliére, non vraiment 
dans Il’épithéte rare, et non dans le Rhy- 
thme—qu’il contraint le plus souvent a la 
mesure strictment classique,—mais dans les 
dispositions réciproques des termes du dis- 
cours: c’est un dessin complexe, compliqué, 
ot la place des mots correspond le plus 
subtilement, le plus methodiquement, a la 
coordination de toutes nuances de la 
volonté artiste opérant par images seriées.”* 

Perhaps the most interesting phase of 
Symbolism—the mingling of the various 
arts—began, it would seem, with Thé- 
ophile Gautier and his Emaux et Camées. 
The perfectly polished verses of these 
poems are “tour a tour colorés, sculptés, 
burinés, creusés, ciselés, si bien que la 
poésie devient tableau, sculpture, bas-rel- 
ief, orfévrerie, émail, aquarelle . . . des 
croquis et des silhouettes qui ne sont pas 
d'une ‘soumission absolue 4 comme 
disait le réalisme commun, et qui pourtant, 
par le choix des details et le soin de la 
facture, se detachent comme s’ils étaient 
peints ou sculptés.”?* 

A glance at this poet-painter’s Fumée 
will bring into bolder outline the meaning 
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of the foregoing: 


La-bas, sous les arbres s’abrite 

Une chaumiére au dos bossu; 

Le toit penche, le mur s’erite, 

Le seuil de la porte est moussu. 

La fenétre, un volet la bouche; 

Mais du taudis, comme au temps froid 

La tiéde haleine d’une bouche, 

La respiration se voit. 

Un tire-bouchon de fumée 

Tournant son mince filet bleu, 

De l’Ame en ce bouge enfermée 

Porte des nouvelles 4 Dieu. 

As oné reads these lines he seems to see 
a simple hut in which a French peasant 
lives. Gauthier has chosen the exact words 
necessary to give the impression that we 
have to do with a painting and not a poem; 
the “tirebouchon de fumée” is a powerful 
stroke. 

This matter of the “transpositions d'art,” 
as Huysmans called it, is an important 
feature of the works of such painters as 
Moreau, Degas (L’art moderne, Paris, 
1883, p. 276), and Redon—all of whom 
were doing significant work during the 
decade which immediately preceded the 
birth of Spanish-American Modernism. 

Moreau’s dreams of things remote in 
time and place found expression in paint- 
ings which partook of the nature of old 
German engravings; there was a suggestion 
about them also of ceramic art and of the 
jeweler’s skill; every art, if one may be- 
lieve Huysmans, was made use of: mosaic, 
Alencon lace, embroidery, illumination, 
Oriental water-colors (L’art moderne, pp. 
135-36). And, the distinguished critic goes 
on to assure us, many of Gustave Moreau’s 
canvases exhibit a style which is extremely 
reminiscent of the “langue orfévrerie” of 
Jules and Edmond de Goncourt. If it were 
possible, remarks Huysmans, to imagine 
the Tentation de St. Antoine written by 


the author of Manette Salomon, one would. 


then have some conception of “lart si 
délicieusement raffine de M. Moreau” 


(L’art moderne, p. 136). 
The relationship existing between paint- 
ing and poetry in France during the 1880's 
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was, we may conjecture, pheonomenally 
close; and the main tie which bound them 
together is expressed by the magic word: 
Symbolism. A new emphasis on music re- 
sulted in literature’s becoming the “plus 
nuancée, plus imprecise, d’un flou de sen- 
sations jusque-la inexprimées;”** while si- 
multaneously painting was evolving in the 
same direction, under the double influence 
of Impressionism and Pre-Raphaelitism. 
Huysman’s description of a painting of the 
former school—a portrait of Duranty by 
Degas—is interesting: “De prés, c'est un 
sabrage, une hachure de couleurs qui se 
martellent, se brisent, semblent s’empétrer; 
& quelques pas tout cela sharmonise et se 
fond en un ton précis de chair qui palpite, 
qui vit.”*> The elements of imprecision and 
of nuance which are so characteristic of 
the work of the Impressionists seem to be of 
the very essence of Symbolism—Pre-Raph- 
aelitism’s most meaningful contribution to 
the Symbolism of painting being its search 
for rare sensations and its emphasis on art 
for art’s sake. 

In spite of the fact that Parnassianism, 
Decadentism and Symbolism are dissimilar 
in many respects, it must be admitted that 
basically they have a great deal in com- 
mon: for example, all three emphasize the 
quest of the beautiful; the difference be- 
tween them stemming, it has been re- 
marked, from the point of view which the 
poet adopts. If he is chiefly occupied with 
the physical aspect of, say, a lovely stream 
—its form and color, its music—and tries to 
put it into a poem, his treatment is objec- 
tive; at this stage he is a Parnassian. But if 
his attitude towards the brook becomes 
more subjective; if he feels an intimate sym- 
pathy between himself and it, finding in it 
a sort of reflex of his own emotional states; 
if he divines a message in its music and 
attempts to interpret that message, he be- 
comes a Symbolist. And finally our poet, 
by ascribing a certain fragrance to the 
music of the stream; or by composing a 
poem about it in which he expresses his 
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distaste for the beauties of Nature and his 
admiration for the artificial, takes his place 
with the Decadent group. ** 

The exotic—another link which strongly 
united French Parnassians, Decadents and 
Symbolists—appealed greatly to the young 
Spanish-American poets who founded 
Modernism—because it seemed to them the 
answer to an intense longing on their part 
for some sort of escape from reality. This 
feeling that one would be happy if only 
he were somewhere else is put by Julian 
del Casal thus: “Les poetas son, por regla 
general, seres quiméricos, descontentos y 
antojadizos. Solo creerian encontrarse bien 
si se encontraran, como gime uno del ellos, 
en el sitio en que no estan .. . . Viviendo 
en pleno siglo diecinueve, iran a buscar sus 
aspiraciones, como  neustro magnifico 
Heredia francés, entre las ruinas de las 
antiguas civilizaciones o en la época de los 
soberbios conquistadores.”** And it was ex- 
perienced by Victor Hugo, by de Musset, 
by Théophile Gautier, all of whom 
“dreamed of a dazzlingly beautiful 
Spain”**; and by Larra, who “suspiraba por 
Paris.” *° More than one of the Spanish- 
American Modernists e. g., Rubén Dario, 
“naturalmente el mas grande de los poetas 
de la evasién,”*® and Julian del Casal 
longed to visit intriguing places which, as 
a matterof fact, existed only in their poetic 
imagination.*t A Parnassian trait, one is 
tempted to say, reminiscent of the “torre 
de marfil” of de Vigny; the bard looks with 
disdain upon his environment; the bour- 
geois worship of money and of social posi- 
tion awakens in him infinite disgust—a 
feeling accentuated by the realization, no- 
tably in the case of del Casal, that there 
was no means of getting away from it all. 
The latter manifests a contemptuous indif- 
ference for everything that surrounds him: 
“el ambiente, la atmésfera moral en que 
vivia—”*? all of these things to Casal seem 
insipid and devoid of charm. “He sighs for 
distant climes, and he wants to see another 
sky, and other mountains. Algiers, the burn- 
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ing sands of Africa, and the Yellow River 
of China attract him.”** But, though desi- 
rous of wandering from clime to clime 
leaving for a strange port when bored, he 
does not depart; he knows that instantly 
he would like to return. Casal’s nostalgia 
for any country but his own recalls that 
of Pierre Loti-whom Casal admired 
greatly, and whose works he recommends 
to his Cuban readers, assuring them that 
Loti’s reputation is universal and that his 
“obras como su persona, han dado ya la 
vuelta al mundo. Yo recomiendo su lectura 
a los amantes de la literatura exdética y 
original.”** 

Dario’s escapism, while perhaps as in- 
tense as Casal’s was of a more intermittent 
type—for the former had what might be 
called periods of prosperity, during which 
he could buy expensive clothes, live in 
fashionable hotels and enjoy some of the 
other luxuries he craved. For instance, 
there was his first visit to Paris, in 1896, 
while en route to Buenos Aires to take 
up his duties as Colombian consul—at the 
time of which sojourn, “como estaba bien 
provisto de dinero, hacia, por lo demas, la 
vida regalada y excesiva que le agra- 
daba.”** And a certain atmosphere of splen- 
dor hung about the visit to Palma de Ma- 
llorea, made eleven years later. We find 
Dario pleasantly installed in a lofty villa, 
with its fragrant garden; the majesty of 
mountains behind and of the sea in front 
contributed no little to the enjoyment of 
the great protagonist of Modernism. But 
after such experiences, rare even in Rubén 
Dario’s life; after brief tastes of luxury, 
came always the return to shabby quarters, 
modest fare and the dull routine of the 
struggle for existence. 

The three schools paradoxically linked 
together by their worship of beauty and 
their exoticism were so alike as to be, in 
Dario’s eyes, one and the same: “Como 
Dario no hallaba diferencia, en 1888, entre 
parnasianos y simbolistas (o decadentes, 
como se decia entonces), crefa que su arte 
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era simbolista.”** The Nicaraguan bard 
went so far as to refer to Catulle Mendés 
as a Decadent. ** And he has not been the 
only person to become somewhat confused 
in this respect; there is the disputed ques- 
tion of which literary group Julién del 
Casal should be assigned to. Manuel de la 
Cruz classified him with the Decadents;** 
Nicolas Heredia said that Casal’s Hojas al 
viento is Decadent in tone;*® similarly, the 
distinguished critic, Roberto Meza Fuen- 
tes, asserted: “Los libros de Casal han 
desconcertado a la critica contempordnea. 
Se pronuncia, a propésito de él, la palabra 
ominosa; decadente.”*° All of these opin- 
ions as to Casal’s decadentism are flatly 
and categorically contradicted by Gustavo 
Duplessis, who assigns Casal to the Ro- 
manticist and Parnassian camps—going on 
to state: “Julid4n del Casal estuvo 
bastante alejado de los decadentes . . . . La 
musicalidad de Paul Verlaine, las calidades 
extaticas de Rimbaud . . . le fueron total- 
mente extrafias.”* 

Into this atmosphere of French Parnas- 
sianism, Symbolism, Decadentism, came 
Casal and Dario when both were young 
and impressionable. One can easily im- 
agine the keen delight with which they— 
Casal in La Habana, Dario in Santiago 
de Chile—must have read _ everything 
which came from Paris: periodicals, such 
as La Nouvelle Revue and La Revue des 
deux Mondes; the works of all the French 
writers of the period: Coppée, Catulle 
Menés, the Goncourts, Jose Maria de 
Heredia, Zola, Huysmans, Verlaine, Loti.*? 
Dario while in Chile would turn the pages 
of “cinco libros a la vez, si los cinco son 
novedades literarias Ilegadas de Francia o 
de Espafia.” ** And both Casal and Dario, 
carried away by their enthusiasm for the 
freshness and vigor and originality of the 
new schools, wrote mainly in imitation of 
or influenced by the works of the French 
authors referred to, with the result that 
Spanish-American Modernism was born. 
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THE CHILEAN LITERARY SCENE: 1900 
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The Generation of 1900. Sixty years ago 
much of the literary production of Chile 
was still at a crossroads. The latter years 
of the nineteenth century had witnessed 
the beginning of trends which were to 
attain an extraordinary development with- 
in the decade following the turn of the 
century, but it was the group of writers, 
which we shall call the Generation of 
1900, who were largely responsible for 
the extension of these trends.’ 

These men constituted the nucleus of 
an ever-growing body of writers who 
found new values for Chilean letters with- 
in the boundaries of their own country. 
They came upon the scene in Santiago 
during the era of gas lights, hansom cabs, 
supper clubs and theatrical high life. In 
the area of intellectual development, San- 
tiago had not yet recovered its former, pre- 
revolutionary achievement. Only the Ate- 
neo seemed to show signs of the growth 
and expansion that lay ahead. However, 
Chilean letters still turned often to the Old 
World for inspiration, syntax, theme and 
style. French and classical Greek master- 
pieces, along with Spanish classics, were 
still very much in vogue as models of per- 
fection in expression. The Chilean critic, 
Ernesto Montenegro, who has dedicated 
more than forty years to the social essay, 
writes about this period in one of his 
articles: 

En el orden de las cosas espirituales, la 
vida santiaguina muestra la misma violenta so- 
lucién de continuidad. No hay muchos centros de 
cultura dignos del nombre. Los clubs literarios 
que animaron antafio Lastarria y sus discfpulos, 
ya desvanecidas las efervescencias politicas, cerra- 
ron sus puertas con la ultima revolucién. De 
1890 a 1900 la educacién publica esta absorta 
en chapurrear la pedagogia alemana; los esta- 
distas buscan con fria pachorra una férmula in 
spiradora en las pdginas de la Revue des Deux 


Mondes. La idea fija de los pintores y escultores 
consiste en lograr una dhe 8 en las ferias ar 
tisticas de Paris; y los escritores jévenes escriben 
en La Ley y en La Tarde calcando el modelo 
fragil de Arséne Houssaye, Jules Claretie y 
Catulle Mendeés.? 

Long before the revolution of 1891 
Chile had been a‘ country of model civil 
organization and was known throughout 
the world for its political austerity and 
sobriety. However, the seemingly inevitable 
consequences of power were gradually de 
veloping in the aristocratic governing 
classes. The debilitating results of corrup- 
tion and moral decay, which began slowly 
in the upper classes, filtered down to the 
rising middle class, where their accelerated 
effect was almost complete demoralization 
of public and private values. Nevertheless, 
the revolution of 1891 closed one era and 
opened another, and from the ashes of the 
political and moral conflagrations, an after- 
math of the war, arose another Phoenix, 
the literary generation of 1900. 

Among the factors which contributed to 
the emergence of this generation were, in 
part, the economic changes caused by the 
boom in the mining industries, which 
tended to level social differences; the po- 
litical and social changes resulting from 
the revolution; the new social doctrines 
preached by the Russian novelists; and the 
French influence toward a scientific ap- 
proach in literature through Zola and 
naturalism. 


The changes being brought into Chi- 
lean culture by the new writers were, of 
course, not limited to the field of letters. 
The Ateneo in Santiago was the meeting 
place for all the arts, and in the years fol 
lowing the revolution of 1891 it was the 
ground in which the roots of the genera- 
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tion of 1900 were nourished. Here paint- 
ers, sculptors, musicians, poets and prose 
writers gathered to exchange ideas. 

In this new society the character of the 
principal figures underwent a metamor- 
phosis. The new public official, writer or 
journalist might come from any of the so- 
cial strata. Speaking of this phenomenon 
Alone says: “Bajan del primer plano o se 
esfuman los viejos personajes que hacian 
la historia y escribian; eran presidentes, 
ministros, embajadores 0 arzobispos; ahora 
ocupan su lugar personas modestas, pe- 
quenos empleados, bohemios sin familia 
conocida, una maestra de escuela rural, el 
hijo de un conductor de trenes, de tan 
humilde procedencia algunos que muchos 
ignoran su verdadero nombre, aunque to- 
dos repiten y aclaman su seudénimo.”* 

The majority of these literary innovators 
were born between 1877 and 1900. With- 
in this group we find such notable figures 
as Francisco Contreras, Joaquin Diaz 


Garcés and Diego Dublé Urrutia, all born 
in 1877. The following year marked the 


birth of Magallanes Moure, and 1879 the 
birth of the famed Chilean poet, Carlos 
Pezoa Véliz, as well as the novelist and 
short story writer, Guillermo Labarca Hu- 
bertson. Antonio Bérquez Solar and the 
Lillo brothers, Samuel and Baldermo, al- 
though properly belonging to an earlier 
period, are generally considered to be 
members of this generation. Two of the 
most important men in the group were 
not born until 1882; thus their undeniable 
inclusion in the generation attests to their 
unusual prococity. They were Victor Do- 
mingo Silva and Augusto d’Halmar. 


This generation reacted against the de- 
cadence in literary work toward the end 
of the nineteenth century. In general, the 
reaction resulted in a lively interest in 
national themes; in particular, it was an 
interest in the campo and its people. A 
statement by Domingo Melfi helps us to 
see why this was true: “El campo estaba, 
por entonces, libre del contagio de la cere- 
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bralizacién finesecular. No habia en él sino 
realidad, la sencilla actitud de la vida en 
funcién de la simplicidad de la natura- 
leza.”* 

Before 1880 the majority of Latin Am- 
erican novels had related to city life. They 
had been of European technique and arti- 
ficial in nature. The introduction of the 
rural motif was difficult in that the novel 
was considered to be for the intellectual 
élite; the country theme was thought un- 
worthy of attention. 

In this insistence on the value of rural 
themes, the generation of 1900 ir Chile 
was a leader, an innovator. The land truly 
became a part of artistic creation. The gen- 
eration of 1900 had almost a single mind, 
at least for the first few years. Between 
1900 and 1915 we might list nearly all the 
major prose works and see this insistence 
on the native theme in each of them. Con- 
sider the following as examples: Sub 
Terra of Baldomero Lillo, Juana Lucero of 
A. Thomson, Al amor de la tierra by La- 
barca, Dias de campo by Federico Gana, 
Escenas de la vida campesina of R. Mal- 
uenda. These are only a few of many 
works which illustrate the preoccupation 
with the Chilean soil. After the World 
War of 1914, this trend is clearly seen in 
the best novels of all Latin American 
countries, but even before the generation 
of 1900 we find beginnings of this interest 
in the esthetic value of the country in 
such writers as Jotabeche [José Joaquin 
Vallejo], Alberto Blest Gana and Daniel 
Riquelme. It remained for the writers of 
1900 to develop the interest to a high point 
of art. 

In addition to this preoccupation with 
the rural life and scene, there was the in- 
vestigation of the big city and the masses 
of humanity in its squalid sectors. After 
reading Zola and Dostoievski, a sensitive 
Chilean could see the same problems con- 
fronting him within the confines of his 
own country. A new awareness of the 
native scene was inevitable, especially in 
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a generation which had just passed 
through the illusion-shattering impact of 
the revolution of 1891. 

This same movement, or similar move- 
ments, were taking place not only in Chile, 
but in all of Latin America. What was 
outstanding in Chile was the uniformity 
of effect, and the tenacity with which 
this insistence on the national theme was 
to take hold. As late as 1930 Raul Silva 
Castro was adamant when the question of 
the proper theme for the novel arose. 


He writes, “. . . la novela ha de ser chilena. 
Es muestra de fidelidad a la tierra 


But while most of the writers of this 
generation remained faithful to the na- 
tive land for their inspiration, there were 
a few who turned away, turned inwardly 
to seek new questions and new answers. 
Perhaps the most important young writer 
to follow this inclination was Augusto 
Thomson, later known as d’Halmar, one 
of the most representative spokesmen of 
the generation. 

D ’Halmar, who had considerable in- 
fluence on such writers as Fernando San- 
tivan, Rafael Maluenda, Salvador Reyes 
and Luis Enrique Délano, became undis- 
puted chief of a school or doctrine of Ima- 
ginismo. The followers of this doctrine 
chose to treat the esthetic reality of life 
rather than harsh, everyday realistic ex- 
periences. This was in diametrical con- 
trast to the criollistas, the supporters of the 
native theme. And this stand was taken 
deliberately. Alone writes of the imaginis- 
tas: “Pocos amigos del terrufio nativo, pe- 
dian libertad para la fantasia creadora y 
gustaban salir a vagar y divagar, persiguien- 
do belleza sin limitaciones geografi- 
cas. El excesivo realismo criollo lo hallaban 
grave.”® The criollistas, then, were char- 
acterized by their fondness for the land, 
particularly the country, while the imagi- 
nistas recognized no national boundaries. 
We might well cite the name of Mariano 
Latorre as a prime example of criollismo 
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fully developed; while Carlos Pezoa Véliz 
and Diego Dublé Urrutia spoke for that 
school in poetry. 

We see, then, three definite sub-trends 
in the generation of 1900. A leaning of 
some writers toward the campo on the one 
hand is balanced by those who find their 
muse in the lowest districts of the large 
metropolis. Both of these groups are in- 
spired by the land, however. A third group 
refuses terrestial or geographic bounds and 
sees within each individual a new, un- 
explored, international territory offering a 
multi-faceted source of inspiration. This 
was the “splinter group” led by Augusto 
Thomson. 

Where and how did contact between 
these writers take place? In addition to 
regular gatherings at the Ateneo, the young 
writers and artists in and around Santiago 
were accustomed to hold soirées in the 
homes and studios of various members of 
the group with whom they had common 
interests. One of the most popular meet- 
ing places was the studio of Ernesto Mol- 
ina. Also, monthly banquets took place in 
the restaurant Piamontés on San Antonio 
Street. These lavish affairs were highly or- 
ganized and very well attended. Attend- 
ance was by invitation only. The banquets 
were called by the Araucanian word, 
machitin, and it is said that the regular 
participants had their own hymn which 
they sang at each reunion. There exists a 
poem, attributed to Pezoa Véliz, which 
tells us something about the machitunes. 
Of particular interest are some verses 
which mention the names of a few of the 
artists present: 

Mientras los bardos hablan de Francia 
y los habanos dan su fragancia 
y canta el ruido su agrio run-run 
en unas cuantas Iineas latosas 
pondré rn. tipos y cosas 
el Machitan. 
Labarca,? Thomson® y Pérez Kallens® 
juntos conversan sobre Gonzd4lez,}° 
el buen pintor. 
Dicen que es mucho més que Durero, 


Luego prorrumpen: Juana Lucero 
es un primor. 
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Don Francisco M.1! traga la sopa; 
Juego una copa; luego otra copa 

de vino . . . o gin. 
Luego porque alguien le crea poeta 
traza en su palida servilleta 

un sonetin. 


Se oye un grufido por una esquina: 
es la voz de R. Prieto Molina!? 
ue habla de todo como un faquir. 
ublé!’ conversa, mustio y discreto, 
y a hurtadillas hace un soneto 
sobre Nadir.14 

Journalism. Without doubt the success- 
ful dissemination of the ideas and precepts 
of the young writers was in large part due 
to the literary reviews and periodicals. 
They set the tone and style of the reno- 
vation. Some important journals already 
existed before 1900; but during that year, 
and during the course of the next few 
years, there was an upsurge of new life in 
Chilean journalism. The new writers 
needed additional outlets and these were 
not long in forthcoming. 

Among the periodicals in existence since 
1900 were the Revista Cémica, founded by 
Samuel Fernandez Montalva in 1895, and 
La Lira Chilena, also founded by Fernan- 
dez Montalva in 1898. In addition to 
these, there were the literary supplement 
of El Chileno, directed by Marcial Cab- 
rera Guerra, and that of La Tarde, known 
as Los Lunes. In March of 1900, Instan- 
taneas was founded, and in the same 
month Alfredo Melossi revamped El Tu- 
rista, which then appeared under the title 
Luz y Sombra. Also in 1900, Cabrera 
Guerra brought out Santiago cémico; this 
review continued as Pluma y Lépiz, ap- 
pearing for the first time under this title 
in December of 1900. On the ninth of 
September, 1900, Luz y Sombra joined 
Instanténeas under Melossi’s direction. 
This review was taken over by Augusto 
Thomson in 1901 when Don Alfredo went 
to Europe. Later important reviews were 
Chile Ilustrado, directed by Manuel Maga- 
llanes, and Zig Zag, which did not appear 
until 1905, under the direction of Joaquin 
Diaz Garecés, 
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It would be difficult to overemphasize 
the part played by these journals in the 
renovation of the literary ideals of 1900. 
Merely scanning a list of the collaborators 
and contributors to the revistas will give us 
a picture of their importance. Pluma y 
Lépiz was the cradle of Miguel Luis Ro- 
cuant, Victog ; Domingo Silva, Manuel 
Magallanes. Mure, Francisco Contreras 
and Jerénimo Lagos Lisboa. In the pages 
of Instanteneas we find the youthful 
works of ‘Thomson, Guillermo Labarca 
Hubertson, Antonio Orrego Barras and Ig- 
nacio Pérez Kallens. In both magazines 
one sees the contributions of Pezoa Véliz, 
Carlos Mondaca, Ernésto Guzman and 
Bérquez Solar. In spite of their brevity 
(16 pages), these two weeklies did an ad- 
mirable job of disseminating the cultural 
works of the period and brought the doc- 
trines of the young writers before the in- 
tellectual public in a much broader man- 
ner than could have been accomplished 
from the platform of the Ateneo. Let us 
see a list of the names of writers who later 
collaborated in the journal Luz y Sombra. 
It reads like a Chilean literary Who’s Who: 
Fernando Santivan, Eduardo Barrios, Mari- 
ano Latorre, Max Jara and Carlos Mon- 
daca. These are only a few of the many 
who came under the influence of the gen- 
eration of 1900 and sought outlet for 
their new expression in the periodicals 
founded and directed by the leaders of 
this school of thought. 

Foreign Influences: In 1897, there were 
two main literary currents in Chile. Blest 
Gana, the “Balzac of Chile,” who had pro- 
duced little of import since Martin Rivas, 
dominatetd the novel. The followers of 
Rubén Darfo had firm control in poetry. 
The poets had led in the search for some- 
thing new; they had gone to the French 
sources of Dario directly. There were also 
two trends in periodismo: the traditional 
Spanish, following the tried formulae of 
Larra, Mesonero Romanos and Revilla; 
and the modern Parisian-school journalists, 
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led by men like Emilio Rodriguez Men- 
doza and Marcial Cabrera Guerra. In every 
case the traditional predominated. 

A strong influence from Spain was found 
in the zarzuelas and the sainetes of Carlos 
Arniches and José Lépez Silva. Also, the 
travelling dramatic companies, which came 
to Santiago, and the Grand Opera had an 
impact only slightly less than the sainetes. 

On the novel the strongest influences 
were probably Zola and the Russian writ- 
ers: Tolstoy, Gorki, Kropotkin and Dos 
toievski. Others whose works had been 
coming into Chile steadily were de Mau 
passant, Turgenev, d ’Annunzio and Niet 
zche. All had considerable influence on 
the generation of 1900. Tolstoy and Mau 
passant predominted in the cuento cam- 
pesino. 

Augusto Thomson was more or less per- 
sonally responsible for the introduction of 
Ibsen and Hans Christian Anderson into 
Chile, and he also contributed a great deal 
toward popularizing Daudet and Bret 
Harte, whom he called a forerunner of 
Gorki. Speaking of the impact of these 
foreign writers on Chile, Melfi says: “To- 
dos los escritores rusos, italianos, franceses 
y espafioles que trabajaban sus libros sobre 
documentos humanos, produjeron, como 
hemos dicho, uno como deslumbra- 
miento en la generacién del 900.”'® 

It was undoubtedly true that these 
works from abroad contrasted strongly 
with the novels which had formed the 
tastes of the previous generation. And to a 
group so close to the brutality of ’91 they 
seemed to be an answer to its distastes for 
the sickeningly sweet and artificial atmos- 
phere in the novels of the past century. 

The Spanish novelist with the most 
direct influence on Chile at this time was 
probably Pérez Galdés. His most important 
imitator was Luis Orrego Luco who, be- 
ginning in 1900, produced a series of 
novels called “escenas de la vida en Chile” 
which were pictures of life on the various 
social levels in Santiago. 
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Chile was rather late in showing interest 
in the naturalistic novel. All literary 
changes in Chile seem to have been slow 
in coming, but this was especially so in 
the present instance. By 1880, we find 
examples of the naturalistic novel in Ar- 
gentina; and, in the same year, in Peru 
and Mexico. Other countries were not far 
behind. In Chile it was necessary to wait 
some fifteen to twenty years before the 
popularity of the French contribution was 
clearly recognizable. 

Thomson, whose contribution to natur- 
alism, Juana Lucero, appeared in 1902, was 
one of the most astonishing figures of his 
generation when considered from the 
standpoint of bi-directional influences. He 
was a cornucopia of foreign ideas and 
trends. What was most important to Chile, 
however, was the element of poetry and 
fantasy which he brought to the country. 
This was something which had been no- 
ticeably lacking, and many critics have 
pointed out this peculiarity or tried to ex- 
plain it. Alfred Coester has attempted to 
explain it through an analysis of racial 
traits: “Owing to the character of the race, 
poetry has been more of a forced product 
in Chile than in some other Spanish- 
American countries, though versifiers have 
been numerous. The upper class of this 
race is composed of Spaniards largely of 
Basque origin, somber and practical . . .”** 

A native Chilean, Torres-Rioseco, in 
speaking of this phenomenon, has 
pointed out that the lack of open ex- 
panses of country and great plains in Chile 
may have stunted the sensibilities of the 
people. In speaking of the Chilean huaso 
he says: “Su imaginacién no pudo desarro- 
llarse y el monosilabo fué su expresién pre- 
dilecta. Esta falta de fantasia ha sido notada 
y sefialada varias veces por los pocos ex- 
tranjeros que se han preocupado de nues- 
tra literatura no sé si en forma espontanea 
o recordando las palabras de Menéndez y 
Pelayo que afirmé que Chile era por su 
carencia de imaginacién un pafs de histo- 
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riadores y no de poetas.”?” 

This being the case, what were people 
reading in Chile shortly before the writers 
of the generation of 1900 began to pro- 
duce? Was there a novel besides those of 
Blest Gana? The answer is, yes. 

State of Prose Fiction. The confluence 
of realism and the artistic, of lo criollo po- 
pular and lo culto universal, which char- 
acterizes the contemporary Hispanic Am- 
erican novel, did not exist in pre-1900 
Chile. Romanticism was still in the pro- 
cess of being extinguished even though 
the realism of Alberto Blest Gana over- 
shadowed all. 

In the field of the historical novel people 
were re-reading Ramon Pacheco’s El subte- 
rraneo de los jesuitas, a long, two-volume 
work which came out in its second edition 
in 1899. An historical novel in the Walter 
Scott tradition was Pipiolos y pelucones. 
This work by Daniel Barros Grez dealt 
with the Portales era in Chilean history. 
As the Ecuadorian, Juan Montalvo, had 
done, Barros Grez also wrote in the Cer- 
vantes manner. One novel was El huér- 
fano (1881), a picaresque-like work which 
even imitated the language of Cervantes’ 
day. In 1898 Barros produced his second 
Cervantine imitation. Its title gives us a 
good idea of the contents: Primeras aven- 
turas del maravilloso perro Cuatro Remos 
en Santiago. 

The critics in Santiago became quite ex- 
cited in 1887 over the appearance of El 
ideal de una esposa by Vicente Grez. They 
hailed it as a full-fledged naturalistic novel 
in the Zola tradition. In reality it was 
quite romantic. Another work reeking 
“with romantic elements, Alejandro Silva 
de la Fuente’s Penas que matan, also ap- 
peared in 1887. It is the character study of 
a young man who fades and dies as the 
result of unrequited love. 


In 1899 there appeared a novel interest- 
ing from the standpoint of the literary 
historian. Emilio Rodriguez Mendoza 
wrote a short work entitled Ultima espe- 
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ranza, which he intended to be an attack 
on the evil influence of “bad” French 
novels which were being brought into 
Chile. 

More realistic in nature were the novels 
of Carlos Silva Vildosola who was con- 
nected with the daily El Mercurio, and 
those of Roberto Alarcén Lobos. In 1897 
the former published his two costumbrista 
works, La montafa and Brisas del mar. 
The year 1901 saw the appearance of La 
fruta prohibida by Alarcén Lobos. Here 
stronger tendencies toward naturalism be- 
gin to be apparent. 

The Spaniard, Felipe Aparicio Sarabia, 
came to Chile in 1889 and in 1900 
brought out his novel with the deceptive 
title, Memorias de un roto. Had the ma- 
terial of the books actually dealt with the 
Chilean roto as we know him, it would 
have really been a great step forward in the 
development of the novel. But such was 
not the case. It was a mixture of peripatetic 
episodes more like a simple workingman’s 
autobiography. The best chapters deal with 
the War of the Pacific. 

The descriptive sketch in the manner 
of Jotabeche had been taken up by Dan- 
iel Riquelme, who found much material 
for his comic sketches in the War of the 
Pacific. Many of his articles appearing un- 
der the pseudonym, Inocencio Conchali, 
were published after the war. One of his 
best-known works. Recuerdos de la cam- 
pana, appeared in 1885. Riquelme pic- 
tures the humorous side of a serious affair. 

The form of literature made so popu- 
lar by the Peruvian, Ricardo Palma, was 
cultivated in Chile also. The chief ex- 
ponent of this art was probably Enrique 
del Solar, whose Leyendas y tradiciones 
were published in three series between 
1875 and 1882. Different from Palma, 
however, del Solar had no historical pur- 
pose in his writings, although they were 
always taken from history of well-known 
traditions. 


Fiction of the short story variety was 
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practically absent before 1900. The brief, 
descriptive articles of customs and man- 
ners did at times approach the character 
of the short story, but they cannot truly be 
classified as such. There were exceptional 
pieces which are outstanding because of 
their rarity. Thus Silva Castro, in speak- 
ing of José V. Lastarria, says: “La critica 
literaria de los ultimos afios le da crédito, 
ademas, como fundador de los géneros 
novelescos en Chile, por haber escrito el 
primer cuento de la literatura de este pais, 
“El Mendigo” (1843).”** Others in the 
same category are occasional works of 
Orrego Luco, Labarca Hubertson and R. 
Maluenda. The short story did not reach 
true stature until 1904 with Baldomero 
Lillo. 

The majority of the novelists mentioned 
above are almost unknown today. Many, 
in fact, do not even appear in the briefer 
literary histories. Yet the writers whose 
works began to appear as little as five 
years later, those associated with and un- 
der the influence of the generation of 
1900, are almost all outstanding figures in 
Chilean literature. Such was the great gap 
bridged by a relatively small number of 
men of vision. 


NOTES 


1 See Silva Castro’s article, “Las generaciones de 
la literatura chilena” in Inter-American Review 
of Bibliography, vin, No. 2 (April-June, 1958), 
pp. 125-134. For an excellent treatment of the 
generation of 1900 as a Spanish American phe- 
nomenon see Manuel Ugarte’s Escritores iberoa- 
mericanos de 1900 (Santiago de Chile: Editorial 
Orbe, 1943), In this work he presents a nucleus 
of the generation composed of Rubén Dario, Ama- 
do Nervo, Luis Bonafoux, Enrique Gémez Ca- 
trillo, José Santos Chocano, José Maria Vargas 
Vila, Luis Urbina, Florencio Sdnchez, Francisco 
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Contreras, Leopoldo Lugones, José Ingenieros 
and Belisario Roldan. He compares it with the 
generation of 1898 in Spain. 

2 Ernesto Montenegro, De descubierta (Santiago 
de Chile: Cruz del Sur, 1951), pp. 65-66. 

3 Alone [Herndn Diaz Arrieta], Historia personal 
de la literatura chilena (Santiago de Chile: Zig 
Zag, 1954), p. 14. The last reference in the 
quotation is probably to Augusto d’Halmar. 
*Domingo Melfi, Estudios de literatura chilena 


(Santiago: Nascimento, 1938), p. 70. 
5 Raul Silva Castro, “Para la futura novela 
chilena,” Atenea, x1 (junio, 1930), p. 399. 


6 Alone, op. cit., p. 15. 

7 Guillermo Labarca Hubertson (1878-1954) was 
a Chilean novelist and short story writer who 
produced very little in quantity, but he is 
thought of very highly for his two major works: 

Al amor de la tierra (1906), a collection of 
short stories, and Mirando al océano (1911), a 
short novel. 

8 Augusto Thomson [d’Halmar] was author of 
Juana Lucero, the novel, mentioned near the 
end of this stanza. 

® Ignacio Pérez Kallens [Leonardo Pena] (1885- 
1935) was a Chilean prose writer. His _best- 
known works are contained in a series called 
Biblia Profana, of which Yo is the most widely 
known. 

10 Juan Francisco Gonzalez, the Chilean painter, 
was a favorite of Augusto Thomson. He was the 
brother of the poet, Pedro Antonio Gonzalez. 

11 Unidentified. 

12 Unidentified. 

13 Diego Dublé Urrutia (b. 1877) Chilean poet 
and diplomat. He was elected to the Premio 
Nacional de Literatura in 1958. Among his 
best-known works is Fontana Candida, a col- 
lection of his poems (1895-1952), published in 
1953. 

14 Miguel A. Gargari (1869-1916), a well-known 
journalist who is best known for his articles on 
Santiago’s life and customs at turn of century, 
was director of Los Lunes. 

15 Domingo Melfi, Estudios de literatura chilean, 
pp. 74-75. 

16 Alfred Coester, The Literary History of Span- 
ish America (New York: 1916), p. 208. 

17 A. Torres-Rioseco, La novela en la América 
hispana (“University of California Publications 
in Modern Philology,” Vol. xx1, No. 2; Berk- 
eley, Calif.: University of California Press, 
1939), p. 211. 

18 Diccionario de la literatura latinoamericana: 
Chile CWashington, D. C.: Unién Panameri- 
cana, 1958), p. 105. 
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“LA SEGUNDA CELESTINA”: XVIIth AND XIXth CENTURIES 


Donatp G. CASTANIEN 


The transition on the popular stage 
from the neoclassical to the romantic 
drama was accomplished to a considerable 
extent by the presentation of seventeenth 
century plays. The early years of the 
nineteenth century were particularly bar- 
ren of significant native contributions to 
the development of the drama; only one 
dramatist of the period, Moratin the 
younger, attained any considerable favor 
with later generations. The academic in- 
terest of Bohl von Faber and the Schlegels 
in the plays of the siglo de oro had its 
rather more practical reflection in the 
theaters where the managers catered to 
popular taste with productions of the great 
and not so great plays of the Golden Age 
along with translations of foreign plays.’ 

The lapse of well over a century neces- 
sarily produced changes in taste that made 
unacceptable the presentation of the old 
plays in their original form. It became 
the practice to produce them in altered 
form, adaptations made to meet the de- 
mands of a public far removed from those 
audiences that first accepted the classic 
Spanish drama. One of the most success- 
ful adapters of the Golden Age plays was 
Dionisio Solis whose refundiciones enter- 
tained Madrid audiences for a number of 
years. Solis, or Dionisio Villanueva y 
Ochoa to give him his true name, was a 
writer of the neoclassical persuasion who, 
in addition to his work in the Madrid 
theaters as prompter, translator, musician, 
producer, adapter and playwright, wrote a 
number of fables in the manner of Saman- 
iego.? It was not with any of his original 
work, however, that Solfs made his con- 
tribution to Spanish letters; his efforts in 
the revival of the Golden Age drama rank 
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him as the “chief connecting link, both in 
years and in spirit between the eighteenth 
century and Romanticism.”* 

Among the plays whose survival was 
due to Solis is El encanto es la hermosura 
y el hechizo sin hechizo, or as Solis calls 
his adaptation “La segunda Celestina” 
which despite its title has nothing to do 
with Feliciano de Silva’s Segunda comedia 
de Celestina. The author was Augustin de 
Salazar y Torres (1642-75), poet and dra- 
matist whose works were collected and 
published after his death by his friend 
Juan de Vera Tassis y Villarroel who was 
also the friend and editor of Calderén.* 
Nine comedias are included in the works, 
but none of them, with the exception of 
El encanto es la hermosura, ever became 
popular in the theaters. Salazar was a 
prominent figure in the court and it is 
likely that his plays were intended not 
for the general public but for a more re- 
stricted audience. Vera Tassis, in the bio- 
graphy published with Salazar’s works, 
says he provided plays for “las mds céleb- 
res fiestas de sus Reales Majestades.” 

El encanto es la hermosura was appar- 
ently commissioned as a part of the fes- 
tivities in honor of the birthday of the 
Queen Regent, Mariana de Austria. Vera 
Tassis in his biography says, “sellé su 
vida, qual dulce numeroso Cisne, celeb- 
rando sus postrimerias al compds de su 
canto sonoro, con la comedia que intituld, 
El Encanto es la Hermosura, y escribia 
por superior decreto.” The play was left 
unfinished at his death. About two-thirds 
of the last act was written by Vera Tassis, 
as he indicates in a note and in the final 
speech of the play. Whether the play was 
produced on the occasion for which it was 
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intended is unknown. The title page for 
its loa reads, “Representose a los aos de la 
Reyna Nuestra Sefiora Dofia Mariana de 
Austria,” while the title page for the play 
itself states merely. “Fiesta al cumpli 
miento de Anos de la Reyna Nuestra Sef- 
ora Dona Mariana de Austria,” leaving the 
impression that only the loa was presented. 
It is doubtful indeed that there was any 
public performance of the play before 
1819 since none of the standard bibliogra- 
phies indicates an earlier production. The 
report of theatrical activities in 1819 pub- 
lished in El Diario de Madrid refers 
to it as “nunca representada y nueva- 
mente refundida.”® The first run of Solis’s 
adaptation was July 13-16, 1819, in the 
Coliseo de la Cruz;° from that time it con- 
tinued to appear on the stage with some 
regularity until 1841. A total of thirty- 
nine performances has been recorded, a 
number that compares not unfavorably 


with other better known Golden Age 
plays.” 
El encanto es la hermosura and its 


adapted version “La segunda Celestina’”® 
offer an excellent illustration of the 
changes which seventeenth century plays 
underwent when they were revived and, 
more particularly, show the methods used 
by one of Madrid’s most successful adap- 
ters to bring the plays up-to-date. 

The action of the Salazar play is com- 
plicated and somewhat repetitious. Juan 
meets Beatriz, a beautiful, unknown hunt- 
ress who, after threatening to shoot him, 
escapes. Juan explains to his servants 
Tacén and Mujfioz why he has spent three 
years in Flanders: one night he had 
wounded a stranger talking with a woman, 
presumably his financée Ana. To protect 
the lady’s honor Juan departed; he has re- 
turned because of a lawsuit. Ana asks 
Celestina Cidentified as the daughter of 
the first of that name) if she will ever 
see Juan again; in her story she reveals 
that Diego has been cultivating the friend- 
ship of her maid. Celestina promises news 
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of her lover. Juan enlists Celestina’s aid 
in finding the huntress; Celestina Cguess- 
ing him to be Ana’s Juan and the huntress 
Ana’s cousin) promises he will see Beatriz 
at the home of Ana’s father Luis. Juan aids 
Diego in a street fight; they exchange 
names. Celestina informs Ana that Juan 
will appear to her by magic. When he 
does appear, he berates the deceived Ana 
for her supposed misconduct. Beatriz meets 
Juan and again refuses to listen to him. 

In Act II Beatriz reveals she has come 
to Seville in search of her lover Diego. 
Consulting with Celestina, Beatriz and 
Ana are interrupted by Tacén who an- 
nounces Juan’s return from Flanders; 
Ana gives Tacén a jewel as reward. Juan 
appears, refuses to accept Ana’s explana- 
tions. Beatriz identifies Juan as her pur- 
suer. Ana now accuses Juan of faithless- 
ness, supported by Tacén who is attacked 
by the angered Juan. Celestina explains to 
Luis that Tacén was attempting to steal 
the jewel; Tacén is forced to give it up. 
Celestina agrees to find Diego. Oppor- 
tunely he enters in search of Ana but 
finds Beatriz. Ana exposes him to Beatriz 
as the cause of her misfortunes. Diego is 
hidden because of the approach of Luis 
who gives Celestina the task of finding 
the man who was at the window the night 
before. Ana and Beatriz commission her 
to get rid of the hidden Diego. She tells 
Diego to walk in front of the mirror on 
her signal and informs Luis her magic 
will cause the man to appear in the mirror. 
Luis is taken in by the trick. 

In Act III Luis hides when Tacén in- 
terrupts his conference with Celestina. 
Ana has given Celestina the jewel, Tacén 
tries to take it. Celestina calls Luis, tells 
him Tacén has stolen her purse. He is 
forced to give up the money sent him by 
Ana to replace the jewel. (Here Salazar 
left the play.) Celestina tells the cousins 
that Luis is determined Diego must marry 
Ana. Celestina, seeing Juan coming, of- 
fers to produce his image again in the 
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mirror. The ensuing conversation indicates 
their difficulties can be settled. Celestina 
hides Juan. Conveniently Diego approaches 
and the mirror trick is played on Beatriz. 
Hidden together, Diego and Juan arrange a 
duel. Beatriz and Ana refuse the marriages 
arranged for them; Celestina offers to 
show Luis their true’ lovers, once more 
uses the mirror. The duel is interrupted 
by Luis and the police seeking Celestina 
who has been denounced as a witch by 
Tacén. At Luis’s house Celestina, warned 
by Munoz, defends herself successfully. 
Juan and Ana, Diego and Beatriz are 
paired off. Celestina demands justice: 
Tacén has promised to marry her. He is 
threatened with jail but is saved because 
Celestina yields in favor of Antonia, Ana’s 
maid, whom he had supposedly courted 
between the acts. Another marriage is ar- 
ranged for Munoz and Inés, Beatriz’s 
maid. 

Such, in its barest outline, was the play 
that Solis remodelled for the early nine- 
teenth century stage. The most obvious 
change made is the division of the action 
into five acts instead of the usual three. 
With the additional acts, it was possible 
to confine the action to a single locale for 
each: Act I, near Triana; Act II, Celes- 
tina’s house; Acts III and IV, Luis’s house; 
Act V, Celestina’s house. The original 
play lent itself readily to this neat arrange- 
ment, so far as locale is concerned, since 
it is only in the first act that Salazar al- 
lowed himself free range with rapidly 
shifting scenes—the river bank, Celestina’s 
house, the street, Luis’s house. Salazar 
placed the remaining scenes in Luis’s 
house except for the brief duelling scene 
of Act III. 

The addition to the number of acts 
resulted not in a longer play but in a 
considerably shorter one, indicating that 
Soli’s audience perhaps had less endurance 
than earlier ones. Salazar’s play was of 
conventional length, 3591 lines divided 
about equally among three acts. Solis re- 
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duced the number of lines to 2654 giving 
Act I, 458; Act II, 462; Act III, 681; Act 
IV, 593; Act V, 459. So far as verse forms 
are concerned, the variety is limited in the 
original to the romance, redondilla and 
one short silva. In the adaptation only the 
romance and redondilla are used. Solis 
made no changes in the cast of characters. 

As mentioned above, Salazar left the 
play unfinished. Solis discarded, for the 
most part, the ending written by Vera 
Tassis, substituting one of his own, or 
possibly an adaptation of a version by 
some unknown writer. Mesonero Romanos 
says, without further identification, that 
there was such a second ending.® Whether 
or not Solis was responsible for the 
changes, the last few scenes of Act IV 
and all of Act V, while quite different 
from Vera Tassis’s work, show clear indica- 
tions that whoever was responsible for 
them was familiar with Vera Tassis’s end- 
ing. Several lines by Vera Tassis occur 
in the refundicién, several speeches by 
him are epitomized in it. Tacén’s de- 
nunciation of Celestina to the police, 
Mufioz’s warning her of her danger, the 
entrance of the police are all to be found 
in Vera Tassis’s version, though the 
lines in the adaptation are not the same. 

The ending of the refundicién is much 
simpler than that of the original; a major 
simplification is the omission of the tricks 
with the mirror except for the first one 
involving Tis. At the end of Act IV 
when Mufioz announces that Tacén has 
denounced Celestina as a witch, Ana and 
Beatriz decide to go in disguise to her 
house to protect her and to forestall her 
revealing their dealings with her. In Act 
V all the characters are present in Celes- 
tina’s house; Celestina explains her 
methods and is cleared of the charges. 
In MS. 16080 Juan and Ana, Diego and 
Beatriz are the only couples whose dif- 
ferences are settled. MS. 18075 offers a 
slightly different version—Tacén and An- 
tonia are also paired off. 
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Solis’s adaptation of the play involved 
mainly a re-arrangement of scenes. Acts I, 
II and a part of Act III of the later ver- 
sion are formed from Salazar’s first act in 
which all the characters are introduced, 
their relationships are defined and the 
intrigue is set in motion. Solis separates 
this abundance of material, limiting his 
first act to the meeting between Juan and 
Beatriz, Juan’s story of his departure for 
Flanders, the plan for his consulting Celes- 
tina to discover the identity of Beatriz, and 
the meeting between Juan and Diego. By 
postponing until the second act the scenes 
introducing Ana and Celestina, Solis fo- 
cuses attention primarily on Juan and is 
able to confine the action to a single 
place. For his second act, Solis used a 
block of scenes from the middle of Sala- 
zar’s Act I: the introduction of Celestina, 
Ana’s version of the story already told 
by Juan, the interview between Celestina 
and Juan. Act III contains the final 
scenes of the original Act I and a little 
over half of Act II: Juan, Ana and 
Beatriz meet, Beatriz gives an account of 
her troubles, Celestina’s aid is enlisted in 
behalf of Beatriz, Celestina causes Tacén 
to lose the jewel given him by Ana, Luis 
meets Juan and Celestina. Act IV of the 
refundicién follows the original from that 
point in Act II through the last scene 
in Act III written by Salazar. 

The re-arrangement of scenes and the 
new division of the acts made it necessary 
for Solis to discard parts of the original 
scenes, to make revisions in some of the 
original lines or to supply new lines in 
order to produce consistent action. These 
necessary changes occur at the end of 
Solis’s first act, at the beginning and end 
of the second, at the beginning of the third 
and within the fourth to bridge the gap 
between Acts II and III of the original. 

A further significant change made in 
the refundicién involves the chronology. 
Although the action of the original play 
is restricted to a comparatively brief period, 


it occurs on three different days, each act 
containing the events of one day. Solis re- 
duced the three days to two and managed 
in such a way that the whole action could 
conceivably have taken place in but little 
more than twenty-four hours; the play 
ends just after five o'clock on the day fol- 
lowing Juan’s first encounter with Beatriz. 
The original offered few difficulties in the 
matter of reducing the time; it was neces- 
sary only to substitute después, hace poco 
and similar expressions for mafana and 
anoche, or to omit the adverbs entirely, 
filling out the lines with neutral words. 
For some reason which can have nothing 
to do with the desire to limit the time 
that elapses during the play, the period of 
Juan’s absence in Flanders, specified in the 
original as three years, is left vague by 
Solis. In Act I Juan, referring to his re- 
turn to Spain, gives the impression that his 
stay in Flanders was brief, “Al poco de 
estar en Flandes / fue necesario a Sevilla 
/ volverme”; Mufioz in Act III refers to 
the same period as “ausencia tan larga.” 
The tendency toward simplification is 
seen not only in the re-arrangement of the 
action, the reduction of the time elapsed 
and the rejection of the complicated final 
scenes, but in, the treatment given many 
of the speeches. The long discourses in 
Salazar’s play are regularly reduced by 
Solis. The most striking example of con- 
densation occurs in Act I, Juan’s story of 
his difficulties with Ana and his meeting 
with Beatriz. In the original the speech 
runs to 226 lines which Solis reduced to 
123, retaining the essential information 
but omitting many of the lyric passages 
written, no doubt, to give the actor an op- 
portunity to display his virtuosity. Appar- 
ently even this reduced version was in- 
tolerably long; MS. 18075 has marginal 
markings indicating thirty-four additional 
lines to be suppressed. The same manu- 
script contains an extra leaf with still 
another version; this one, using none of 
Salazar’s verses, gives all the essential in- 
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formatioz in only sixteen lines. Concise 
action was more important than poetry 
on the stage. 

While the final form of that speech is 
an extreme example of condensation, the 
process involved is to be seen throughout 
Solis’s version. Few speeches of any 
length in the original survive intact in the 
adaptation; occasionally brief summaries 
are substituted, more often passages are 
simply omitted. These concessions to con- 
ciseness and brevity, removing much of 
the lyricism, exuberance and sometimes 
the wit of the original, contribute as much 
as anything to the modification of the 
spirit and tone of Salazar’s play. 

For the most part, Solis’s omissions and 
alterations do not seriously affect the char- 
acterizations of the original. In the case 
of Beatriz, however, the character is quite 
different in the adaptation. Originally she 
was a huntress, armed with a shotgun 
when Juan first met her—a woman who 
is capable of defending herself and who 
threatens to shoot her unwelcome admirer. 
Solis, perhaps honoring some contempor- 
ary precept of good taste or thinking to 
produce a more consistent character, care- 
fully removed all references to her as a 
huntress with the result that his Beatriz 
is a much less spirited and a much more 
conventional character. 

All the changes Solis made in Salazar’s 
play derive from neoclassical criteria for 
the drama. The constant references to the 
unities, regularity, decorum and good taste 
in the newspaper reviews of the plays pre- 
sented in the leading theaters of Madrid 
show how greatly the neoclassical theories 
of the drama had influenced judgment ot 
plays in the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. There is no way of 
knowing to what extent audiences shared 
the opinions of the journalistic critics, but 
those opinions are so frequently encount- 
ered that they must reflect a fairly gen- 
eral attitude. It was not only new plays 
that were judged by those standards but 
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plays of the Golden Age, as witness an 
1805 review of one of Calderén’s plays: 
“Con arte lo enmarafia todo, lo va poco a 
poco desenredando; y esto sin faltar grave- 
mente a la verosimilitud, ni quebrantar 
demasiado las unidades, lo que hace a esta 
comedia bastante regular, de interés, y 
entretenimiento: estan bien sostenidos los 
caracteres, y bien observadas las costumb- 
res,”2° 

Solis’s adaptation of El encanto es la 
hermosura was made to meet the demands 
of the period. His choice of a seventeenth 
century Spanish play undoubtedly pleased 
many for there was growing dissatisfaction 
with the number of foreign plays pro- 
duced: “si hemos de asistir a la execucion 
de dramas tan defectuosos, veamos las de 
nuestros antiguos pues al menos oiremos 
hablar la lengua castellana que tan 
fugitiva ha andado del teatro espanol” 
(Coe, p. 153). 

The re-ordering of the materials of the 
original and their distribution through five 
acts meets the demand for regularity. Be- 
cause it lends unity of action, the simplifi- 
cation, particuarly at the end of the play 
where the confusing and repetitious tricks 
with the mirror are eliminated, would no 
doubt have pleased the critic who sug- 
gested in regard to another play “Facil- 
mente podria hacerse regular, descarg4n- 
dose de tanto conceptillo e hipérbole, de 
algunos incidentes initiles y extrafios y 
sujetandola més a las unidades” (Coe, p. 
200). El encanto es la hermosura was not 
one of those wideranging plays so often en- 
countered in the seventeenth century 
theater; the action is limited in time and 
place. Nevertheless, Solfs was able to re- 
strict both even more, confining the play 
to the traditional unities. Long speeches 
were distasteful, “Otro defecto notamos, y 
es aquellos larguisimos didlogos, que can- 
san en demasia, y quitan la rapidez a la 
accién” (Coe, p. 57); Solis consistently con- 
densed Salazar’s excessively long passages. 
Concession to good taste and decorum ac- 
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count for some of the minor changes. It is 
undoubtedly to maintain decorum that all 
sword play is removed from the refundi- 
cién, robbing the drama of what little ex- 
citing action it had originally. 

“La segunda Celestina” is representative 
of a period of transition in the history of 
the Spanish theater, a Golden Age play 
which, though re-worked according to neo- 
classical standards, prepared the way for 
the romanticism of the following genera- 
tion. 


NOTES 
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WHAT TEXT SHALL I USE? 


Douctas C. SHEPPARD 
Montana State University 


At the beginning of this course in Lan- 
guage Analysis, I told you that one of your 
goals would be to evaluate, on the basis of 
structural linquistic principles, the Span- 
ish text which you proposed to use in your 
high school this coming year.* Now that 
you have made your evaluations, I should 
like to summarize some of the conclusions 
and call your attention to observations 
which seemed especially apropos. 

Will you ever forget how many times 
in these eight weeks 1 have said: “Lan- 
guage is speech; language is not writing.”? 
This troubled you a great deal at the out- 
set, for you assumed that I meant: “Writ- 
ing has no place in language instruction.” 
In time, however, most of you came to 
agree that while graphic systems are 
among the most ABs. we inventions of 
mankind, they are not language—only a re- 
flection of it. The te significance 
of this became evident when, in the Dem- 
ontration Class, we heard the high school 
students begin to make errors in pronun- 
ciation almost as soon as they were intro- 
duced to the written system of Spanish. 
From this came the deduction expressed 
by most of you: if we are to teach Spanish 
as “language,” the textbook must withhold 
written exercises until the student has had 
a considerable amount of aural-oral drill. 

The tendency to superimpose what one 
already knows upon what one is attempt- 
ing to learn was amply exemplified in the 
case of the high mentioned 
above. From our studies in linguistics we 
could have predicted that transference, 
just as we could have predicted that most 
of the students would substitute sounds 
common to English for other sounds which 


*This paper is an extract of a lecture given 
by the author in the Language Analysis course 
of the NDEA FL Institute for Secondary Teach- 
ers of French and Spanish at Montana State 
University, June 20-August 12, 1960. 
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exist in Spanish but not in English; for ex- 
ample, the labio-dental [v] of such words 
as have, valve, etc., for the bilabial frica- 
tive [b] of haba, ave, etc. 

Some of you observed that the teacher 
then proceeded to describe the articula- 
tion and to illustrate it several times; she 
did not often say: “This sound is like 
such and such a sound of English,” for 
she obviously had had sufhcient training 
in linguistics to know that such a state- 
ment is frequently inexact, and sufficient 
knowledge of pedagogy to realize that the 
students, hearing only the “is” and not the 
“like,” would thereafter continue to sub- 
stitute the English sound: the wron 
sound. In this regard, Joseph H. Mathuck 
observes: 

“The introduction of English-word examples 
does far greater harm than most authors om sa 
Very often the student will not remember the ex- 
planation of the articulation, but will remember 
the English ‘equivalent.’ For example, almost all 
texts warn the student against an off-glide in the 
production of Spanish [e] and [o] yet most of 
them choose an English-word example in which 
the off-glide is strongest and most perceptible 
(they, omen, home).”} 

Our second criterion, then, is that if the 
textbook offers comparisons between the 
sound systems of English and Spanish, the 
illustrative items must be phonetically 
exact. 

Do you remember the day the stranger 
(as it turned out, one of my conspirators) 
stuck his head in the door and shouted 
at me: “You are the lumiest croop that I 
have ever rowned in my life.”? Later you 
confessed that lumiest and croop and 
rowned meant nothing to you although 
there was no doubt in your mind at that 
time what the individual thought about 
me. 

Another time we had a good laugh over 
the contrastive expressions: “Let’s go home 
and eat, Mother,” and “Let’s go home and 
eat mother.” Both incidents demonstrated 
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the importance of intonation in the per- 
ception and reproduction of language. In- 
deed, were it possible to isolate any single 
linguistic phenomenon in normal speech, 
intonation probably would be more im 
portant than any other. Since this is so, 
we must know whether the textbook pre- 
sents the matter of intonation early and 
continues it late. 


In this regard—and this applies also to 
other aspects of language as well—it is not 
sufficient to discuss the matter of intona- 
tion; it must be illustrated and drilled in- 
tensely. But then, if the teacher is pursu- 
ing an audio-lingual method, intonation 
drill is automatic. A text, satisfactory in 
other respects, undoubtedly will be ac- 
companied by magnetic recording tapes 
done by native speakers. I scarcely need 
warn you that almost every publishing 
company now involved in foreign lan- 
guage materials is offering tapes to accom- 
pany its textbooks. However, if the text 
itself is poorly planned, no amount of 
tapes can make up for that deficiency. 

I assume that you are too intelligent to 
be drawn into the ridiculous argument as 
to what constitutes acceptable “native” 
speech. You realize that where American 

nglish is concerned, “Dig that crazy cat,” 
is no more a part of the average person's 
speech than is “Be cognizant of that droll 
individual,” although it is conceivable that 
either expression is more significant to a 
small percentage of our society than the 
more mundane remark: “Look at that 
strange person.” 

Likewise, you know that there is no 
such thing as absolutely “standard” Am- 
erican English, for pronunciation—to say 
nothing of constructions—varies from re- 
gion to region. Nonetheless, there is a 
type and level of English in this country 
which will be understood by almost every- 
one and spoken by the majority, just as 
there is a type and level of Spanish which 
will be understood and spoken by almost 
all—let us say—Castilians and Mexicans. 

In the Instructor's Manual which ac- 
companies the recently published MLA 
Modern Spanish text appears this com- 
ment: 
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“The decision to base our standard upon Am- 
erican rather than Peninsular Spanish was made 
by the Advisory Committee . . . Those who 
would have wished for a vote favorable to an 
Old World standard rather than to a New, will 
find that the American standard adopted here, 
apart from a relatively small number of items, 
is not significantly different from the Penin- 
sular.”2 

My point is that it matters not whether 
the text presents “Argentintian” Spanish, 
or “Mexican” Spanish, or even “Spanish” 
Spanish as long as the dialect presented 
is neither sub-standard nor supra-standard. 
Certainly there is nothing wrong with the 
editor’s explaining in a brief note which 
dialect he is using, provided that the ex- 
planation does not become an end in 
itself. 

By the same token, if our goal is to 
teach the student to speak Spanish, we 
should concentrate upon the things which 
most Spanish-speaking people normally 
will say. If the student continues his study 
of the language to the point where he ac- 
quires considerable facility, it is to be as- 
sumed that he will deal with more chal- 
lenging concepts expressed in more ele- 
gant styles. At the outset, however, be- 
ware of texts which introduce the stu- 
dent to “literary masterpieces,” especially 
if these selections contain vocabulary and 
constructions with which the student is 
not yet audio-lingually familiar. 

Structure is the practical key to a lan- 
guage. It is because of this that we have 
spent so much time analyzing the struc- 
tural peculiarities of Spanish and compar- 
ing it with English. On the basis of these 
analyses we noted that it is not so im- 
porant how many lexical or syntactical 
items a language has as it is how they are 
employed. In other words it will do your 
student very little good to have several 
thousand words of vocabulary, or to be 
able to cite the rules for the use of the 
subjunctive in noun clauses, if he cannot 
make this knowledge function. With this 
in mind we can draw several additional 
criteria for the textbook in question. 

A text which presents long lists of vo- 
cabulary, pee if the vocabularly 
cannot possibly be used efficiently, is of du- 
bious value. The same reservation holds 
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true for the text which presents verb para- 
digms in isolation. The ability to recite 
hablo, hablas, habla, hablamos, hablais, 
hablan, is not the ability to speak Spanish. 

Equally suspect is the text which pur- 
ports to offer something to everybody; in 
short, a potpourri of historical, cultural 
and linguistic phenomena which may very 
well fascinate and instruct the student, 
but is too diffuse and too far removed from 
linguistic principles to accomplish its sup- 
posed purpose: teaching the student to 
speak ie language. 

Again, a textbook which demonstrates no 
plan based upon linguistic principles 
should be avoided. Indications of this 
shortcoming are offered by Edward M. 
Stack: 


“In selecting a textbook for use with the 
aural-oral approach, beware of those texts hav- 
ing many exercises containing blanks, words in 
parentheses, English translation, or other exer- 
cises stressing the written and English-oriented 
aspects. Many modern textbooks, even those pur- 
porting to be “conversational,” are provided with 
a preponderance of such undesirable drills.’”’* 

You will recognize this type of text- 
book, too, where a number of syntactical 
or morphological problems are presented 
in one exercise (ex., “Nosotros will do 
it.”), where there is an over-insistence 
upon “explaining” a structural phenome- 
non which offers very little difficulty for 
the student since it is also common to 
English (ex. “The limiting adjectives, that 
is, those which do not describe, precede— 
note carefully, PRECEDE-the nouns, 
etc.”), and where there is an obvious in- 
tent to challenge the student intellectually 
by making him “think.” In this latter con- 
nection, may I remind you that while I 
have no objection to stimulating the 
thought processes in our students, I do ob- 
ject to placing intellectual stumbling 

locks in materials which the student 
ought to learn to reproduce almost with- 
out thought. 
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Finally, were I the one selecting thes: 
ginning Spanish textbook, I would gzi- 
mediately be on guard if the instructigns 
said: “Translate.” There is nothing Ser 
nicious about translation. Indeed it # a 
skill—and a highly technical skill, at *»at 
—which our country badly needs r¥zht 
now, but the kind of “translation” which 
we can expect from anyone much less t¥.an 
bilingual is not only ludicrous, it cam’ be 
dangerous. Let one person in a key 
position translate a Russian may as: “We 
will bomb you,” and the resultant pcnic 
could destroy us all. Summarizations or 
paraphrases are acceptable drills on the be- 
ginning level; translations (mistransla- 
tions, to be more exact) are not. 

It is perhiaps gratuitous to say that if 
you reject a textbook on the basis of all 
the criteria mentioned here, you will have 
to reject at least seventy-five percent of 
those now available. By the end of next 
year, however, the situation undoubtedly 
will have been ameliorated considerably. 
Nonetheless, should it be that you are 
obliged to use a textbook which you know 
to inefficient, there are two th.ags 
which you can do: supplement the ,ext 
with drills of your own making, and*igad 
the principal’s ear in the hope thari®ext 
year the school board will authorizf’i the 
textbook which you recommend. 


NOTES 


1Joseph H. Matluck, “The Presentation of 
Spanish Pronunciation in American Textbooks,” 
Modern Language Journal, xt1 (May 1957), p. 
220. 

2 Dwight L. Bolinger, et al, “Instructor’s Man- 
ual” of Modern Spanish: A Project of the Mod- 
ern Language Association. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., Inc., 1960, p. 12. 

3 The Language Laboratory and Modern Lan- 
guage Teaching. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1960, p. 8. 
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TEACHING LANGUAGES IN THE UNIVERSITY 


H. Lonpon 


University of Connecticut 


. el desden de non querer los omnes saber 
las cosas, . . . faze perder malamientre lo que 
fue muy bien fallado et con grand estudio. . . 

Alfonso X, Primera crénica 
general de Espafia. 


Aims and Methods 


In his “Poetry and Utility in Language 
Teaching” (Hispania, December, 1959), 
Professor G. C. Flynn addressed himself 
to the subject: the goals of university-level 
language instruction and how to achieve 
them. This theme is of such importance 
and to such an extent invites discussion 
that I should like to expand somewhat on 
his words, with which | am in fundamen- 
tal agreement. 

He speaks of the great emphasis cur- 
rently being placed on the spoken—the 
so-called “practical”—aspect of a foreign 
language, with so much attention given to 
laboratories and kindred devices to im- 
prove the student's facility with the oral 
language. But it is not to quarrel with 
the methods (oh hallowed word!) that Pro- 
fessor Flynn writes, but rather, to protest a 
certain attitude so frequently heard nowa 
days. He would agree, I am sure, that it 
is obvious that a student learns to use 
orally what is presented orally, and to use 
in written form what is given to him that 
way. But after all, the most successful 
methods of teaching a language ate those 
which provide the student with the firmest 
command of all aspects of the language to 
the neglect of none. 

What we are both arguing against is 
not any one method versus another; rather, 
we are opposed to the attitude which 
would see as the object of language train- 
ing merely the production of glibness in 
the student. We would say, in other words, 
that there is something further to be ac- 
complished with a language learned. And 
this is the direction that language study 
traditionally takes at university level. 

The university, and specifically the lib- 
eral arts school, is not a training center 
for future tourists nor for bi-lingual sec- 


retaries in the world of commerce; it is a 
center of intellectual learning. If “prac- 
tical use” attaches to learning a language, 
within the university it is secondary, sub- 
ordinate to the primary function of pre- 
paring for the examination and apprecia- 
tion of the intellectual—spiritual, if you 
will—life of the nations whose languages 
are under study. With this preparation a 
glimpse at another dimension of the uni- 
verse is made possible. To ask something 
else of the university program is to mis- 
understand it or to deny it. 

This liberal arts orientation in language 
training is often disturbing to students in 
the university who, frequently, decide to 
major in a foreign language, either be- 
cause they like to study elementary lan- 
guage, or because it seems to offer a way 
to make a living. Too late they become 
aware of the intellectual implications of 
the traditional program of literary study, 
and feel that the study of literature cheats 
them of valuable practice in the “useful” 
aspects of language. In this attitude they 
are often encouraged by their elders, who 
should know better. 

The position of foreign language studies 
at university level in this country is a dif- 
ficult one in terms of securing and main- 
taining objectives. We are in a sense aim- 
ing at the accomplishments of our col- 
leagues in English, yet with the added 
challenge of the requisite mastery of a 
different language. At the same time we 
must offer our students as high a level of 
intellectual attainment as is provided in 
the country where the language is native. 
If we do less than our colleagues in Eng- 
lish and those who teach literature in 
Spanish-speaking countries, we are forcing 
low standards in the universe of the in- 
tellect and short-changing our students. 

It seems to me, however, that it is quite 
possible to promote the proper use of uni- 
versity time by making the most of the 
excellent opportunities the high school can 
offer the student, by making use of all 
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the training aids available, in order to ob- 
tain a well-rounded knowledge of the for- 
eign language for active and passive use. 
Then, with such a solid formation in the 
use of the language, how much better 
would the student be able to follow literary 
studies in college without spending valuable 
hours in elementary composition courses 
and in the time-waster par excellence, the 
“conversation course.” In this way, the lan- 
guage should early become the avenue to 
a new intellectual horizon. 


. and Textbooks. 


It is a pity that elementary foreign lan- 
guage must taught in our universities 
and colleges at all; but since, at least for 
the present, it must be done, one would 
not be unreasonable in asking for the de- 
velopment of standards which would re- 
quire constant effort and high achieve- 
ment in the first year, and genuine pro- 
gress from that year onward. Unfortu- 
nately, acquaintance with the textbooks 
available reveals that a different situation 
is encouraged. 

I must say at once that there is no lack 
of good, well edited reading material for 
all levels, from readers for students with 
little knowledge of the language to anno- 
tated, vocabularized versions of good liter- 
ature. It is not with these books that my 
remarks are concerned; rather, it is with 
those books through which the student is 
introduced to the language, the grammars. 
Specifically, I have in mind the “review 
grammars.” 

Here again, there are many, beautifully 
presented and meticulously prepared texts; 
yet most of them follow the same estab- 
lished, almost sanctified, tradition, pub- 
lishers’ blurbs to the contrary. By this I 
mean that the work in these books is di- 
vided ‘in consistently predictable fashion: 
the first half neatly fits the pattern of the 
elementary grammar, and leaves carefully 
reserved for the second half the “hard 
points” of the language, such as the sub- 
junctive. These elementary grammars in 
disguise begin all over again, slowly go- 
ing through the articles, genders, plurals, 
etc., and postponing the more challeng- 
ing elements of the language until there 
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is little time left to drill them adequately. 
May I ask why this is so? And - it is 
necessary to repeat the most elementary 
usages of the language is such great detail 
(and always in the same order) in the 
second year instead of advancing into 
those whose mastery means competence in 
the very essence of the language? 

A just comment to this, of course, 
would be the suggestion for me to write 
a “review grammar” to suit myself if I do 
not like what is available. But my inten- 
tion is not to censure texts, rather a tradi- 
tion that produces them. Authors of texts 
write them with skill and sincerity, guided 
by the traditions of the profession and of 
the book trade. What I am asking for is 
a revision of our ideas about the subject. 
Is our traditional pattern the best one? 
Why can’t we insist on bringing the “re- 
view” semesters up to the level of good, 
stiff drill in what has already been studied 
once, and practicing constantly and from 
the outset new patterns of refinements and 
subtleties, spending scant time on those 
which require little effort? 

At hand I have a “review grammar” 
which offers a good presentation of col- 
loquial vocabulary, introducing the student 
to words and phrases seldom met in books 
intended for intermediate level. This, I 
believe, is desirable because it makes the 
student stretch to learn and carries him 
beyond the simple stage of cognates. But, 
I'm sorry to say, the work material, the 
examples and drill involving “difficult” 
grammar, the subjunctive for example, are 
so few that, if brought together, thev 
would scarcely fill a page. And where I 
should like, for review purposes, great 
numbers of exercises dealing with the var- 
ieties of tenses that enrich the language, 
it turns out that most of those in the 
book are present and simple pasts, indica- 
tive, of course. 

Rather than continue with texts that 
represent little gain over the work of the 
first year, let us who teach and those who 
have the talent for preparing textbooks re- 
spond to the current call for better lan- 
guage training by making of the inter- 
mediate level, not just semesters of re- 
view but semesters of advancement. 
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In the summer of 1960 one of the 
thirty-seven NDEA Language Institutes 
was in operation at Purdue University. 
It lasted eight weeks. In all, sixty partici- 
pants were enrolled, forty in Spanish and 
twenty in French. They were high school 
teachers from many parts of the United 
States, and they engaged in numerous ac- 
tivities designed to improve their language 
teaching. Courses were offered in Metho- 
dology, Civilization, Linguistics, Language 
Practice, and Language Laboratory work. 
Certainly one of the important aspects of 
their learning program was the language 
practice they received. 

The Spanish language practice course 
(one-hour classes each morning plus two 
afternoons) was divided into four study 
areas. Each one was the responsibility of 
a different instructor. The instructors 
were: Edin Brenes and George J. Edberg, 
Purdue University; James Castafieda, Han- 
over College; Esteban Lendinez, Univer- 
sity of Illionis. Similarly, the group of 
forty participants was divided into four 
parts, the red, white, blue, and green 
teams. These groupings were not arbitrary 
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A SPANISH LANGUAGE PRACTICE COURSE 
IN AN NDEA SUMMER INSTITUTE 


Georce J. EpBerc 
Purdue University 


but were, in fact, meant to be homogen- 
eous. However, since four participants had 
Spanish backgrounds (of Spanish parent- 
age or in some cases they were actually 
born in a Spanish-speaking country), one 
“native speaker’ was placed with each 
group. Such a breakdown of the large 
group made it possible for small groups of 
ten students to remain with one instructor 
in one area for two weeks. This also meant 
that for the students there were four 
courses, but for each instructor there was 
only one course; however, one that had to 
be given four times. 

The language practice course I directed 
was an imaginary two-week trip to Spanish 
America. Each day we were in a different 
place, doing a different thing. The first 
day we were still in the United States 
making preparations to leave; the second 
day we were in Cuba looking for hotel 
accommodations, etc. Purdue-made mater- 
ials (made for the 5th U. S. Army) were 
used and the titles of the various dialogues, 
as used day by day, will indicate the activi- 
ties covered: 


No. Title Country 
Ist day 20 “El avién” U. S.-Cuba 
2nd day 7&8 “En el hotel” Cuba 
3rd day 29 & 27 “La corrida,” “Sacando fotos” Mexico 
4th day 21 & 29 “El coche,” “El tren” Mexico-Guatemala 
5th day ~ 11 “El banco” Panama 
6th day 9 & 26 “En el correo” Colombia 
7th day 5 “En busca de recuerdos” Peru 
8th day 12 “En busca de casa o departamento” Chile 
9th day 6 “En las oficinas de teléfonos y cables” Argentina 


10th day 22 “Aduanas y policfa” 

Tuesday and Thursday afternoons in- 
cluded classes in composition. The basic 
idea of an imaginary trip also lent itself to 
this writing period. For instance, after our 
arrival in Havana and after being comfort- 
ably installed in our hotel rooms, it was 


Argentina-U. S. 


an easy matter to sit down and compose 
a letter relating experiences and any vicis- 
situdes encountered up to that moment. In 
other classes we wrote postcard and tele- 
gram messages. For example, the second 


Tuesday we had recently been “En el 


correo.” The second Thursday we had just 
been to “Las oficinas de teléfonos y cables.” 
These experiences all fit neatly in place. 

A real advantage in using the Fifth 
Army material was that the dialogues were 
available on tape. Students could listen to 
the recorded dialogues in the afternoon 
language laboratory sessions. Of course, 
the use of a trip, as well as the use of 

rinted and taped materials, was only the 
Rene work of reference for the classwork. 
Much variation and improvisation oc- 
curred during the class period. Since some 
of the dialogues referred to Spain and/or 
to things Spanish, some items had to be 
changed, items such as place names, types 
of currency and prices. 

Although the constant repetition of the 
same material by the teacher might be 
thought monotonous, even boring pro- 
cedure, it seemed that each time new ele- 
ments were introduced. This curious ad- 
vantage resulted from using the material 
merely as a guide and allowing a great 
deal of freedom for the play and interplay 
of imagination. Also the direction of the 
discussions varied with individual dif- 
ferences, the personality and the experi- 
ences of the students. Many students had 
been to the various places visited on this 
imaginative flight into the lands to the 
south. Naturally a student would have 
more to contribute in the area of experi- 
ence with which he was most familiar. 
Anecdotes were suggested and these would, 
of necessity, vary from group to group and 
from individual to individual. The teach- 
ers responsibility in this activity was to 
supervise and direct the conversations 
along certain channels, if needed, though 
it was not often necessary, and to com- 
plicate conversational situations in order 
to make the students think. Only occasion- 
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ally was it necessary to interrupt the con- 
versational path in order to make correc- 
tions in their Spanish. 

In my opinion, the imaginary excur- 
sion, both in idea and execution, was suc- 
cessful. Despite the established and de- 
fined format, as well as certain points of 
reference along the way, there was still a 
considerable latitude in which the student 
could draw from his storehouse of ex- 
erience or use his imagination to the 
fullest extent. Certainly there was a need 
for such a course in our Institute pro- 
gram (and it seems reasonable to suppose 
that it might be valuable in any NDEA 
Spanish program). For one thing, it was 
the only course to treat Latin America ex- 
clusively. And in that sense, at least, it 
filled what otherwise would have been a 
serious lacuna. Also, it was one of two 
courses to use practical, everyday conver- 
sational language to a high degree. (The 
other two language practice courses were: 
one dealing with discussions about Spain’s 
cultural achievement as suggested by 
Prof. Walter Starkie’s lectures held the 
preceding hour; and another which was 
a discussion and analysis of some contem: 
porary Spanish literary works). Though 
the imaginary trip covered Latin America, 
cultural material presented about that geo- 
graphical area was somewhat incidental, 
if not accidental, and almost always of a 
“total culture” nature. There was no 
attempt to introduce systematically Latin 
American literary thought or arts. This 
might well be an area in which something 
could be planned. As it was, in our general 
program of study, most of the emphasis 
was placed on Spain and its culture. A 
number of students felt that in our Insti- 
tute program there might have been a 
place for more Latin American material. 


A 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


In his article “:Silva contra Dario?” CHis- 
pania, May 1960) Professor Carlos Garcia 
Prada applies himself to the task of cor- 
recting and castigating me for my temerity 
in publishing what he considers to be mali- 
cious, erroneous, and heretical commentar- 
ies on Silva, Dario, and some of the critics 
who have written about them (Hispania, 
September, 1959). He declaries he has no 
wish to enter into “inttiles polémicas” but 
simply to “aclarar ciertos puntos” so that in 
the light of his learning all things may be 
seen in their proper perspective. 

Professor Garcia Prada’s first concern is 
to “limpiar el campo de malezas,” but hav- 
ing stated this laudable purpose of clearing 
away the underbrush, he immediately gets 
lost in it and never again emerges. His 
article is a parcel of peevish distortions, 
trivia, and irrelevant platitudes based on a 
misreading of my article. Only one thing 
stands out clearly in the jungle of Pro- 
fessor Garcia Prada’s verbiage: he is very 
angry at Mr.' Fogelquist and is determined 
to strike him down, if not by fair means, 
then by foul. 

It is evident from the very title of Pro- 
fessor Garcia Prada’s article that he is ar- 
guing with himself and not with me. 
Nowhere in my article did | state or in- 
sinuate that Silva and Dario carried on a 
personal feud, sniping at each other when- 
ever there was a chance to do so. The 
subject on which I wrote was the differing 
views that representative critics have ex- 
pressed on the relative merits of Dario and 
Silva as poets. These views are controver- 
sial, hence the title “The Silva-Dario Con- 
troversy.” I do not question Professor Gar- 
cia Prada’s sincerity in the least when he 
says of this title “bien puede desorientar al 
— Obviously it had this effect on 

im. 


Professor Garcia Prada also failed to 


understand that it was not my intention 
to “empafiar la gloria de Silva, ni la de 
Dario,” as he so grandly states it. When 
he rushes to their defense his expendi- 
tures of indignation is to no purpose. Silva 
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and Dario were not attacked. This is so 
much barking up the wrong tree. 

In his assertion that “Mr. Fogelquist 
desconfia del juicio la honradez intelectual 
y la imparcialidad de varios escritores col- 
ombianos a quienes menciona y cita un 
tanto a la ligera,” a wild and unwarranted 
jibe, it is plain that Professor Garcia 
Prada’s wrath has triumphed over his good 
judgment. My article quotes several well- 
known Colombian writers who have ex- 
pressed the view that Silva might have been 
a greater poet than Dario had it not been 
for his untimely death, and I see no rea- 
son to retract my conclusion that these 
writers hold this view partly because they 
are Colombians. Professor Garcia Prada’s 
thinking, throughout his article, is be- 
clouded by a tendency to blame me for 
what others have said about Silva and 
Dario. That Colombians are more disposed 
than others to view Silva as potentially a 
greater poet than Dario demonstrates abso- 
lutely nothing about their “honradez inte- 
lectual.” It simply shows that they behave 
very much like other human _beings— 
North Americans, Turks, Norwegians, 
Peruvians or any others. If Professor Gar- 
cia Prada questions the validity of my con- 
clusion about Colombian critics of Dario 
and Silva, let him find a similar number 
of Mexican, Argentinian or Chilean critics 
who have compared Silva and Dario in 
like manner. I don’t think he can. His long 
list of names of non-Colombian writers 
who have praised Silva proves nothing 
about the question under discussion. Ap- 
parently Professor Garcia Prada hoped to 
overwhelm me with sheer force of num- 
bers, convinced that Silva, Dario, Nervo, 
Tablada, Reyes, Blanco Fombona, etc., etc., 
etc., are aligned with him against the im- 
pertinent Mr. Fogelquist. 

Professor Garcia Prada is outraged by 
my statement that Colombian critics tend 
to favor their own countryman in compari- 
sons made beween Silva and Dario, but 
when I quote precisely such a comparison 
made by Sanin Cano, and comment that 


be 
| 
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Professor Garcia Prada himself stated a 
similar view, my Colombian assailant 
trembles with indignation because I do not 
give him credit for having been the first to 
express the thought. It is hard to follow 
the reasoning behind Professor Garcia 
Prada’s insistence on being recognized as 
the author of a statement which actually 
helps prove what he so furiously denies. 
But let justice be done: Before Baldomero 
Sanin Cano had ever said “José Asuncién 
Silva habria sido el poeta maximo y su obra 
el testimonio mas genuino del modernismo, 
etc., etc.” Professor Garcia Prada had al- 
ready made the pronouncement (All this 
is evident to anyone who reads the notes 
to my article). Professor Garcia ‘Prada has 
not explained what relevance his claim to 
priority over Sanin Cano may have in the 
present case, but perhaps I have no right 
to insist that he cofine himself to what is 
relevant. Had such a limitation been im- 
posed on him, his article would have been 
a half column in length instead of seven 
or eight pages. 

Among Professor Garcia Prada’s state- 
ments calculated to expose Mr. Fogel- 
quist’s ignorance and the shoddiness of his 
scholarship is the following: “Mr. Fogel- 
quist en su articulo no cita ni menciona 
sino a unos pocos entre los tantos eruditos 
y criticos que se han ocupado de la obra 
de Silva y la de Dario. No presenta sino 
un lado de la controversia. . .” Again one 
is struck by Professor Garcia Prada’s con- 
ception of an article as an exercise in 

udo-intellectual vagabondage, an unin- 

ibited straying, quoting, misquoting, a 
disposition to cite names willy-nilly and 
to take off on any tangent that attracts 
one even though it may lead into outer 
space. I should like to suggest for Pro- 
fessor Garcia Prada’s reflection one simple 
reason for not quoting all or even a major- 
ity of “tantos criticos” on Silva and Dario: 
ninety-nine per cent of such general 
material has no bearing on my particular 
subject. There is the added reason that I 
do not believe Hispania would have been 
willing to devote ten of its numbers to 
the publication of such a vast and hetero- 
geneous mass of commentaries. Finally, I 
am somewhat puzzled by the charge that 
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I present only one side of the controversy. 
Professor Garcia Prada had just made the 
flat-footed declaration “no hubo controver- 
sia alguna entre Silva y Dario.” 

As for Professor Garcia Prada’s reckless 
contention that I rely almost exclusively 
on Edelberto Torres’ La dramatica vida de 
Rubén Dario for my documentation (in my 
article I actually quote only one statement 
made by Edelberto Torres), I suggest that 
anyone who wishes to take the trouble 
may look at my article to see whether or 
not this is true and may compare it with 
that of Professor Garcia Prada to deter- 
mine who it is that relies on objective and 
who on emotional evidence. Concerning 
his feud with Edelberto Torres, I ask to 
be excluded. I am distinctly not invelved 
in it. 

It would be easy to conclude from Pro- 
fessor Garcia Prada’s tedious recital of com- 
monplaces about Modernism* that he is 
addressing a very ignorant reading public. 
One might well ask, what undergraduate 
student of Latin-American literature does 
not know the main facts of Silva’s life or, 
for instance, that “Silva no conocié ni 
pudo conocer al Dario de Cantos de vida 
y esperanza”? Is all this harping on the ob- 
vious necessary, or is it all for the sake 
of enlightening the uncultured Mr. Fogel- 
quist who has read only one book about 
Modernism, the one by the nefarious Edel- 
berto Torres? 

Concerning Professor (:arcia Prada’s 
charge, “Mr. Fogelquist lee.a veces y saca 
apuntes con suma ligereza” “See note 1 of 


his article), I shall make a few brief com- 


‘ments before bringing my debate to an 


end. Professor Garcia Prada has called at- 
tention to an error in my study (See note 
2 of my article) which I ajlmit and which 
I should like to rectify. It i; true that he 
never asserted that the title Nocturno was 
not given by Silva to his pqem beginning 
“Una noche, una noche . . .” The “Noc- 
turno” which came to have that name, 
through no intention of Sj'va’s, was the 
one originally named “Rorjla.” Professor 
Garcia Prada explains this fn his edition 
of Silva’s poems (José Auncién Silva. 
Prosas y versos, Mexico, 194:!, p. 189, foot- 
note 24.) I accept his explanation and ad- 
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mit that my note was not accurate. 

With reference to his dig (“no a los 
Rubén-Dariacios, que dice Mr. Fogel- 
quist”), I do not accept Professor Garcia 
Prada’s obvious imputation of ignorance 
or carelessness on my part. I advisedly 
used the version Ruben Dariacios (the hy- 
phen is Professor Garcia’s own contribu- 
tion), because it is so given in the Mon- 
tevideo edition of Silva’s works (Claudio 
Garcia y Cia., n. d., p. 171), which con- 
tains a prologue by Unamuno and notes 
by Sanin Cano. I was well aware of the 
existence of the Ruben Dariaco variant 
and also of the one used by Max Hen- 
riquez Urefia Ruben Dariaco. (See Breve 
historia del modernismo, Mexico, 1954, p. 
150, line 13; “historia dariaca” occurs in 
the poem itself, quoted in part by Hen- 
riquez Urefia on the same page). 

Professor Garcia Prada’s objection to my 
statement that “Colombians all revere their 
own great modernist poet” may also call 
for some qualification, if not rectification. 
As he points out, rightly, no doubt, 
“muchos de ellos no lo conocen ni de 
nombre.” Among Colombia’s thirteen to 
fourteen million inhabitants, perhaps only 
8,487,536 feel any admiration for Silva; 
maybe the figure is much lower. Since I 
cannot give the exact number, I should 
have said that Silva is generally admired, 
or that most Colombians admire him. One 
must take pains not to confuse the literal 
minded. 

In conclusion, let me say that I bear 
Professor Garcia Prada no ill will, but, re- 
grettably, I have not yet had enough prac- 
tice in Christian forbearance to be able 
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simply to “turn the other cheek” after an 
assault like his. As for Colombian writers, 
I have met a number of them personally 
—Rafael Maya, Arturo Camacho Ramirez, 
Eduardo Santa and several others—and | 
have a very favorable impression of their 
talent, their kindness, and their integrity. 
Nothing Professor Garcia Prada has said 
has changed my opinion of them. 


Donatp F. FocELguist 
Univ. of California at Los Angeles. 


NOTES 


1 Since Professor Garcia Prada’s article is written 
in Spanish, I am sure that more than one reader 
of Hispania must have wondered why he refer- 
red to me so insistently as Mr. Fogelquist. 
Clearly ke meant it as no term of respect. The 
most plausible explanation, then, is that he 
meant mister to have a derogatory sense. Had 
he been more forthright, he might have said 
“you obnoxious gringo” or something of that sort. 
I am surprised that anyone who has been a 
professor in an American university for so many 
years should resort to such undignified tactics. 
2 Near the beginning of his artitle Professor Gar- 
cia Prada quotes from his own anthology Poetas 
modernistas hispano-americanos, a work with 
which not all Hispania readers may 
acquainted. I mention it here because of its 
relevance to Professor Garcia Prada’s position 
as an authority on Modernism. This work is 
given a detailed commentary by a competent and 
impartial Spanish critic, Professor Carlos Otero, 
in the well-known Chilean literary review 
Atenea. Too extensive to cite in its entirety, I 
shall give only one brief quotation summarizing 
Professor Otero’s estimate of Professor Garcia 
Prada’s critical approach: “. . . salta de elogio en 
elogio hasta llegar a repetir con el mayor candor 
aquella pedante insolencia de Santos Chocano, 
repartiéndose América por mitad con Walt 
Whitman.” See Atenea, 3, cxxvm (enero- 
febrero-marzo de 1957), pp. 138-139. 
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PROGRAM OF THE 1960 ANNUAL MEETING 
El] Cortez Hotel, San Diego, California, December 28-30 
General Program Chairman, Mrs. Margit W. Mac Rae 
San Diego Public Schools 
Wednesday, December 28 
4:00 - 5:30 p.m. SHH Officers 
7:30 - 12:00 p.m. Executive Council 
Thursday, December 29 
8:30 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. Registration 
9:00 - 10:30 am. SHH Meeting 
10:45 a.m. - 12:00 m__ Language Session, Chairman, Joseph H. Matluck, 
Univ. of Texas 
1. “Plagiary in Spanish Golden Age Dictionaries,’ Louis 
Cooper, West Virginia State College, Institute, West 
Virginia. 
“What are we doing for the Spanish-Speaking Student?,” 
Wallace Woolsey, Texas Woman’s Univ., Denton, Texas. 

. “Spanish Intonation Patterns in the English spoken by 
Native-Spanish Bilinguals,” Mrs. Ruth Hyman, Univ. of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 

4. “Pronouns Fore and Aft, a Plea for more Grammar,” 
Gordon T. Fish, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 
Sigma Delta Pi Luncheon 
. Elementary-H. S$. Session, Chairman, Helen Kwapil, Seattle 
Schools. 
. “A Layman Looks at the Language Program,” Mrs. Mary 
Tinglof, Los Angeles Board of Education. 

. “Taking a Forward Step,” Mrs. Edith Norman, Depart- 
ment Head, Sealth H. S., Seattle, Washington. 

. “Problems of Articulation and the Development of a For- 
eign Language Program,” Mrs. Andrea McHenry, Super- 
visor of Foreign Languages, Houston Independent School 
District. 

5:00 - 6:30 p.m. Social Hour 
Friday, December 30 
8:00 - 10:15 a.m. Chapter Breakfast 
9:30 am. - 12:00 m_ Registration 
10:30 - 11:45 a.m. Business Meeting 
12:15 - 2:15 p.m. Luncheon 
2:30 - 3:45 p.m. Literature Session, Chairman, William M. Whitby, Univ. of 
Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 
1. “Jorge Icaza and his Ecuador,” Bernard Dulsey, Univ. of 
Kansas City. 
2. “El negro esclavo en el entremés del Siglo de Oro,” Juan 
R. Castellano, Duke Univ. 
3. “Baroja and Valle-Inclan: A Note on Their Literary and 
Personal Relationships,” Joseph H. Silverman, Univ. of 
California, Los Angeles. 
4. “La literatura latinoamericana: Una interpretacién,” A. 
Gonzalez Aratizo, Mexico City College. 
.m. Executive Council 
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CANDIDATES FOR HONORARY 


EDUARDO BARRIOS 


Eduardo Barrios is justly classified as 
one of the most talented and successful 
Spanish American novelists. He was born 
in Valparaiso on October 25, 1884. His 
public services include the Ministry of 
Public Education and many years as di- 
rector of the Biblioteca Nacional, a post 
which he still occupies, and editorships of 
El mercurio and Atenea. Member of sev- 
eral academies, winner of Chile’s Premio 
Nacional de Literatura in 1946, he enjoys 
a world-wide reputation. The Dicciona- 
rio de literatura latinoamericana: Chile 
(Washington, D. C., Pan American Un- 
ion, 1958) gives a good summary of his 
achievements: 


. .. En sus obras, de fuerte tendencia psicoldégica, 
predomina el analista de caracteres sobre el es- 
critor costumbrista: la ciudad, el convento o el 
campo son elementos accidentales, necesarios tan 
sdlo para situar a los personajes con sus con- 
flictos fntimos. Barrios esta interesado primor- 
dialmente en el sondeo del mundo interior de los 
seres humanos, con sus angustias, alegrias, mi- 
serias y desilusiones. Refiriéndose a Un perdido 
(1917), en que hay valiosos aportes costum- 
bristas, dice el critico chileno Arturo Torres Rio- 
seco: “Es natural que Jas cosas ocupen aquf un 
lugar destacado, pero esto es sdlo una manera de 
construir, de crear ambiente, para que los per- 
sonajes se pongan mas en evidencia, en contacto 
con la realidad objetiva.” Barrios manifiesta, ade- 
mas, una preferencia muy especial por el tema de 
la locura, principalmente en El nifio que enlo- 
uecid de amor (1915) y El hermano asno 
1922), dos de sus libros mds famosos . . . 

Después de El hermano asno, su obra favorita, 
Barrios contintia su labor literaria con Pédginas 
de un pobre diablo (novelas cortas, 1923) y 
con Y la vida sigue . . . en que nos proporciona 
interesantisimos datos autobiogréficos en “Tam- 
bién algo de mi”: las peripecias dé su vida, una 
breve historia de sus libros, su concepto del arte 
y del estilo. A ese ultimo respecto, Barrios for- 
mula ideas muy originales. Para él, el arte “es 
una ficcién que sirve para comunicar, no la ver- 
dad misma, sino la emocién de la verdad.” El 
hace hincapié en la idea de comunicacién y no 
en la expresién, pues ésta pertenece a la ciencia 
y sélo aquélla al arte. A su juicio los dos elemen- 
tos constitutivos del estilo son la mitisica y la 
transparencia: “A esto tiendo todo mi esfuerzo 
de prosista, a la transparencia para que nada 
estorbe ni distraiga, y a la musica, porque sin 
ella no hay ondas simpdticas que penetren el 
coraz6n.” 

Después de este volumen, Barrios interrumpe 
sus actividades literarias durante casi veinte 
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anos. Inicia con Tamarugal (1944) una nueva 
etapa, en un sentido exclusivamente cronoldgico, 
pues no abandona ni su técnica ni sus objetivos 
anteriores. La principal obra de este periodo es 
Gran sefor y rajadiablos (1948), . admirable 
novela de la vida campesina. En ella la armonia 
entre el ambiente y los personajes es casi per- 
fecta, de tal manera que puede ser considerada 
como la mas objetiva de sus obras de ficcién. En 
cambio, en Los hombres del hombre (1950), en 
el que el protagonista dialoga con las miltiples 
personalidades de su subcoonsciente, el sondeo 
psicolégico recobra la usual predominancia. 

Eduardo Barrios desarrollé, en su obra, un es- 
tilo inimitable, de una sencillez primitiva y una 
diafanidad de cristal, que es la verdadera an 
titesis de lo barroco, lo frondoso y lo artificial; 
un estilo que, segtin sus propias palabras, puede 
caracterizarse como el “de la sugerencia alada e 
inapresable.” 


ROMULO GALLEGOS 

Rémulo Gallegos’ life and achievements 
could well be compared in general terms to 
those of Sarmiento. Like the famous Ar- 
gentine, the Venezuela writer has taken 
an active part in political life, and has 
been a champion of liberal ideals, presi- 
dent of his country, educator, writer of 
many facets, and author of a work which 
is an undisputed classic in Spanish Ameri- 
can literature. 

Gallegos was born in Caracas on August 
2, 1884, where he received his university 
education and began a long teaching ca- 
reer which led to the directorship of sev- 
eral leading schools. He made his debut 
in the literary world as one of the editors 
of La alborada in 1909 and as the author 
of a play in 1911 and of a volume of short 
stories in 1913. His first novel, El 2iltimo 
Solar appeared in 1920, and was followed 
by Los inmigrantes (1922) and La trepa- 
dora (1925). These assured him of a per- 
manent place in the history of Venezuelan 
literature; with the remarkable and im- 
mediate success of Dofia Barbara, pub- 
lished in Madrid in 1929, he achieved 
an international reputation. 

From 1931 until 1936 he lived in vol- 
untary exile, most of the time in Spain 
with brief residence in the United States, 
Cuba, and Mexico. When the death of 
Juan Vincente Gémez marked the end of 
a long dictatorship and permitted the re- 


turn to the country of some five thousand 
exiles, Gallegos was appointed Minister 
of Education. He also held posts as na- 
tional deputy, president of the municipal 
council, and founding director of the Acci- 
6n Democratica party. He was elected 
President of Venezuela for the period 
1948-1952, but was overthrown in the re- 
volution of 1949. After a second exile in 
Mexico, he returned to Caracas in 1958. 
The books that followed Dova Barbara 
are Cantaclaro (1934), Canaima (1935), 
Pobre negro (1937), El forastero (1942), 
Los palos grandes (1943), Sobre la misma 
tierra (1943), La brizna de paja en el 
viento (1952). His growing importance in 
literature has been marked by numerous 
translations by a definitive and commen- 
orative edition of Dota Barbara to mark its 
twenty-fifth anniversary, and by several 
significant books on his life and works. 


JORGE MANACH 
Jorge Mafiach was born in Cuba (Sa- 
gua la Grande, Las Villas) on February 
14, 1898. He received his early education 
in Europe and the United States. After 
graduating from Boston’s Cambridge High 
and Latin School, he received the B. S. 
from Harvard University in 1920. He did 
post-graduate work at the University of 
Havana, where he received both the LL.D. 
and Ph.D. degrees. 
A combination of careers in journalism, 
education, literature, and politics seems to 


The National Association of Secondary 
School Principals has placed this contest on 
the Approved List of National Contests and 


Activities for 1960-61. ’ 


The fifth annual AATSP National Span- 
ish Contest for Secondary School Students 
will be held April 1-15, 1961. All teachers 
of Spanish are urged to enter their second, 
third, and fourth year students. 


Contestants: all students currently en- 
rolled in second, third and fourth year Span- 
ish classes at public, private and parochial 
schools are eligible. CThose of Spanish- 
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have been equally successful in all areas. 
Majfiach was the editor of El pais for ten 
years and co-editor of the vanguard Re- 
vista de avance for three. Except for two 
years, he has been an editor of the Diario 
de la Marina since 1923 and its managing 
editor since 1945. His political career in- 
cludes service as the assistant attorney gen- 
eral of the Supreme Court, Minister of 
Education, Senator, and Minister of State. 
From 1935 to 1939 he was a visiting pro- 
fessor of Spanish at Columbia University 
and Barnard College, and gave lectures at 
several other American universities. 

His numerous collections of essays cover 
a variety of historical, literary, and socio- 
logical themes. Indagacién del choteo 
(1928) is a penetrating analysis of Cuban 
culture. His brief essay Examen de Qui- 
jotismo (1950) won praise from numer- 
ous Critics. 

Marti, el apdstol (1933), a model com- 
bination of historical scholarship and lucid 
style, is probably his most enduring con- 
tribution to Spanish American letters. 
Gabriela Mistral wrote that “while his 
prose preserves the constant objectivity 
which the historical genre requires, it is 
not wanting in that subjective warmth 
which can always be expected from subtle 
biographers.” Several countries have rec- 
ognized his achievements formally with 
decorations. 


Joun M. Fern, Chairman, 
Committee on Honorary Members 


speaking parents or those who have learned 
Spanish or another foreign language outside 
of class should indicate this on their papers 
to qualify for a special series of awards at 
the national level.) 


Divisions: Spanish II—1st or 2nd semes- 
ter of 2nd year Spanish 
Spanish or 2nd semes- 
ter of 3rd year Spanish 
Spanish IV—1st or 2nd semes- 
ter of 4th year Spanish 
CNote: there is only one exam 
‘ity each division.) 


x 
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Examinati standard objective examin- 
ations in t parts: Part I (aural) is 
recorded on tape (Highland Latin Ameri- 
can pronunciation); Parts Il (grammar) 
and III (reading) are printed. A key for 
hand or machine scoring is furnished with 
each order of ‘tests. Time required: about 
an hour and three quarters. 

To enter the Contest: Before February 
1, 1961, send order to the Chapter Treas- 
urer (or Chapter Contest Chairman) for 
the Chapter serving you. (See list of Chap- 
ter Treasurers in Hispania.) Each order 
must include the number of students IN 
EACH DIVISION and the payment of ten 
cents per examination. You are urged to 
send in your orders early for 1961 materials 
to allow sufficient time for handling in case 
there has been a change in the 7 contest 
chairmanship. (All materials will be sent 
on or about March 15. All parts of a ship- 
ment may not reach you at the same time.) 

To obtain the tape recordings for Span- 
ish I, III, or IV send $5.50 for each tape 
recorded examination desired CII, III or 
IV) to the National Chairman before Feb- 
ruary 1, 1961. Tape recordings will be 
sent directly to those who request them un- 
less the local Contest Chairman has ar- 
ranged for testing centers. 

For those who prefer to supply their own 
tape, the aural comprehension portion of 
any examination (Il, III or IV) will be 
recorded for $2.00 on the tape supplied. 
Tapes must be new or in excellent condi- 
tion and completely erased in order to 
insure satisfactory recording quality. Only 
standard 1200 foot, seven inch reels can be 
accepted. No tapes can be accepted after 
February 10 since all recordings will be 
duplicated shortly after that date. (A 
limited number of new tapes will be pre- 
pared at each level as a reserve for possible 
late orders.) The appropriate tape record- 
ings must be administered to all students 
desiring eligibility for national awards. The 
entire examination must be administered 
on or before April 15. 

(In order to insure that our recordings 
can be used on all types of standard _ 

r 


recorders, decision was again made to ofte 
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AATSP recorded aural comprehension tests 
only at the 7%” per second speed, on a 
standard 7”, 1200 ft. reel of tape, recorded 
on a single track. Since the tests run from 
20 to 25 minutes, only one examination 
can be recorded on a tape. Use of slower 
speeds, dual tracks, or smaller reels would 
create problems and make the whole op- 
eration unnecessarily complicated and 
costly.) 

Awards: Most local chapters are arrang- 
ing to offer prizes for students of teachers 
within the chapter. It is planned that a 
number of awards and scholarships will 
also be made at the National level in 
1961. The three highest scoring examin- 
ation papers at each level should be for- 
warded to the National Chairman by May 
1, 1961. Please send all other scored papers 
to Professor John H. Hartsook, Dept. of 
Foreign Languages, Temple Univ., Phila- 
delphia 22, Pa., for statistical and item 
analysis. 

Use of IBM or other standard answer 
sheets is requested wherever possible to 
facilitate scoring and statistical studies. 

Announcement of results will be pub- 
lished in the September, 1961, issue of 
Hispania. (Teachers of highest scoring stu- 
dents will be contacted as early as possible 
in May.) 

(Copies of last year’s examinations may 
be obtained directly from the National 
Chairman at 10c each while supplies last. 
Requests for less than four copies should 
be accompanied by remittance and a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope for EACH 
examination desired. Tapes may be ordered 
at $5.50 each). 

Late orders from teachers for printed 
examinations and new tapes (after Feb 
ruary 1, 1961) will be accepted only by 
the National Chairman for competition at 
the national level. Only the local contest 
officials will decide whether or not to admit 
late entries to local competitions and/or 
testing centers. 


Harry T. Chairman 
1810 Chadbourne Avenue 
Madison 5, Wisconsin 


| 
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As best I can recall, the term “pilot 
plant” first gained acceptance in the 
Thirties. Since then it has become well- 
nigh universal in industry to signify a 
manufacturing operation in microcosm, 
like a full-fledged one in every respect but 
size, to prove the value of a process with- 
out risking an overplus of capital. The 
phrase has ended by polarizing the sense 
of “pilot” as a modifier, for from meaning 
something that leads the way, it has come 
to mean a low-cost or modest experiment. 

The arts in our day love terms that 
suggest the businesslike precision of indus- 
try and science. Among the importations 
is “pilot,” applied not to plants but to 
“projects.” The wedding of these two 
words is a sort of harmonious redundancy, 
for a pilot is already expendable if it fails 
to work, and a project makes no preten- 
sions of success. 

So on every hand we find undertakings 
in our field labeled “pilot projects.” Two 
of them are on my desk now. By so nam- 
ing them, their sponsors are taking out 
semantic insurance against failure, and at 
the same time wooing those givers of 
funds in government and in the founda- 
tions to whom the imprecisions of the hu- 
manities make slight appeal, and who re- 
spond to a name that has the right ex- 
perimental ring to it. 

I submit that in the humanities, or at 
least in foreign languages, we need fewer 
pilot projects and more full-scale produc- 
tions. I believe that most of us know the 
main answers to the main questions, which 
have to do with bringing our livery-stable 
harness up to a par with technological re- 
ality. Our classrooms are acoustically ob- 
noxious—for teaching a subject that re- 
quires the greatest refinement of voice and 
ear; most of our classes are still oversize, 
and we need no experiments to convince 


us that they should be small enough to 
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reach every student a reasonable number 
of times; our students depend only on us 
as models, or on clumsy and time-wasting 
arrangements for visits to already over- 
crowded language laboratories, in a day 
when it is technologically possible for every 
student to possess a recorded textbook; 
visual aids, of which any veteran knows 
by an instinct distilled from years of 
teaching that there are a dozen kinds that 
could be used agreeably and efficiently, 
have still in few places progressed beyond 
the flannel-board and __paste-and-poster 
stage, for lack of technicians to simplify 
the paraphernalia that must be lugged 
around. 


There is a difference between a pilot 
plant and a pilot project. The pilot plant 
assembles a small number of variables and 
gets into production, in a small way. The 
pilot project is apt to pick almost at random 
from among countless variables—the selec- 
tion guided by what is most likely to ap- 
peal to the benefactor—and to dabble in 
solutions without definite plans for their 
application. 


I would not abolish pilot projects if 
there is no other way to subsidize our 
needy profession, nor do I disparage the 
results of some of them, which have in- 
deed stirred us up, given us some real 
tools to work with, and, best of all, in- 
spired a desire, like the one expressed here, 
for more and better things. But I would 
like to see some of society's resources chan- 
neled just as generously toward supply- 
ing us with a few of the needs that are 
not in doubt. 


Perhaps the magic formula is to per- 
suade the angels that life itself is a pilot 
project, and that some of its experiments 
involve almost certain returns and little 
or no risk. 


Dwicut L. BoLincErR 
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E] término diacritico se emplea en la 
lingiiistica con distintos matices relaciona- 
dos generalmente con su etimologia origi- 
nal; pero aplicado al acento ortografico es- 
pafiol, indica la tilde que se pinta sobre un 
reducido numero de palabras para disting- 
uir, segtin lo que vulgarmente se dice y se 
enseha, dos signifiicados diferentes de la 
misma palabra. Este concepto tradicional 
tal vez se haya mantenido por cierta con- 
fusién de situaciones ortograficas que ocu- 
rren con singular paralelismo entre el caste- 
llano y otros idiomas romances: véanse las 
palabras a-a, sur-siir, etc., en francés, y e-é, 
da-da, etc. en italiano. A mantener la con- 
fusion de diferenciacién semantica mas 
que prosdédica contribuye también cierta 
inercia histérica. Remontandonos al glo- 
rioso aho de 1492 en que se habia de re- 
matar la unificacién politica de Espana 
con la unidad lingiiistica en visperas del 
descubrimiento de América, ye encon- 
tramos las primeras normas concernientes 
al acento diacritico en el gran Lebri- 
jense. Pero sus ideas estan muy lejos 
de la practica actual, pues él precep- 
tia que “cuando alguna dicion tuviere el 
acento indiferente a grave i agudo, avemos 
de terminar esta confusion i causa de 
error, poniendo encima de la silaba que ha 
de tener el acento agudo un rasguito. . . 
como diziendo amo, esta palabra es indife- 
rente a io 4mo i alguno amé.”? En la prac- 
tica 6] mismo no usé anotar el acento sino en 
pocos casos, segiin aparece en el incunable 
de su obra. En 1624 el célebre maestro 
Gonzalo Correas elaboré otras normas con- 
cernientes al acento diacritico que repre- 
sentan un verdadero antecedente del cri- 
terio que en el siglo siguiente iba a asentar 
la Academia de la Lengua; pero en su 
afan de detalles se le fue algo la mano: 
Las diziones monosilabas que es menester dife- 
renziar son estas: el rrelativo él, que se pronun- 
zia fuerte, porque rremata con él lo que rrefiere, 
se escrivira con azento 4 diferenzia del articulo 


of Detroit 


el, que es mas blando, y no lo tendra: se, pre- 
sente indicativo del verbo saber, se escrivira 
con azento 4 diferenzia de la particula, i pronom 
bre se: dé, se escrivira con azento 4 diferenzia 
de la om manciang de: é, primera persona del pre- 
sente indicativo, i 4, tercera del verbo aver, se 
escriviran con azento para diferenziarlas de la 
conxunzion e, i de la preposizion . . . La pre- 
posizion a, estas dos conxunziones i, 0 i sus com- 
pafieras e, u, en que las mudamos por eufonia, 
o buen sonido, sera bien sefalarlas, i escrivirlas 
enzima una media lunita, como la apostrofe, o 
espiritu leve de los Griegos.? 

Hemos querido alegar el testimonio de 
dos de los mds antiguos gramaticos es- 
pafioles para demostrar que la preocupa- 
cién de usar el acento ortografico con fun- 
cién diacritica es bastante remota, aunque 
haya sido motivada por principios distintos. 
De toda manera, los titubeos fueron con- 
stantes, no solamente hasta que se con- 
stituy6 la Academia Espafiola (1713), sino 
también durante el primer siglo y medio 
de magisterio académico. En un principio 
no dicté6 la Academia normas especificas 
sobre el uso del acento diacritico y sélo se 
limit6 a sefialar que el acento agudo tiene 
otro fin “mui conveniente y oportino, que 
es de evitar la equivocacién en la pronun- 
ciacién de algunos verbos, sefialando quan- 
do es presente, 6 preterito, quando es 
indicativo, 6 subjuntivo, & como En- 
sé’io, Ensend, Amara, Amara, Desedre, De- 
searé, Aparejdre, Aparejaré, y para distin- 
guir los nombres de los verbos, como 
Cantara, Cantara, y Cantard.”* Las normas 
ortograficas de la Academia se codificaron 
por vez primera en el manual de Orthog- 
raphia Castellana de 1741, en que se es- 
tablecid que nunca habia de anotarse la 
tilde sobre los monosflabos,* 08 en lo con- 
cerniente a otros términos homédgrafos se 
recomendé el acento diacritico cuando se 
precisa “evitar la equivocacion de unas pal- 
abras con otras, que se escriben con las 
mismas letras, como vario, varia, contintio, 
contintia, sabia, regia, hacta, y otras, que 
con la nota en la peniltima vocal son ver- 
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bos, y sin ella son nombres, 6 adverbios” 
(p. 257). En esa misma época se introdujo 
otro diacritico, el acento circunflejo, pero 
tan solo con fines fonéticos y no prosdédicos, 
que no logré imponerse con el tiempo.* Al 
publicarse en 1754 la segunda edicién del 
manual de ortografia, formulé la Academia 
el principio de usar el acento diacritico en 
los monosilabos segin la teoria que aun 
esta en vigor: “En los monosilabos, 6 voces 
de una silaba no se debe poner nota de 
acento, porque no-la necesitan, sino es 
quando admiten variedad en la pronuncia- 
cion, ya en el sentido: en cuyo caso para 
notar esta diferencia, se pondra el acento 
en el monosilabo que se pronunciare con 
alguna mayor detencion, 6 pausa, como en 
dé, y sé, tiempos de los verbos dar, y ser, 4 
diferencia de quando el de es articulo 
[sic], y se pronombre: si, quando es par- 
ticula afirmativa, 4 distincion de quando 
es condicional, y assi otros” (pp. 102-103). 
En las nueve ediciones del manual de or- 
tografia que publicé a lo largo del siglo 
XVII y comienzos del XVIII, nunca hizo 
mencién la Academia del acento para los 
pronombres demostrativos ni para las pal- 
abras interrogativas. En 1844, al haberse 
interrumpido la publicacién del manual de 
ortografia, se sacé a luz el primer Pron- 
tuario de Ortografia Castellana en que, 
ademas de los monosilabos tradicionales el, 
mi, tu, de, se, si, se anadid que debian 
acentuarse pié (voz del verbo piar) y las 
palabras que, como, cuando, quien, cual, 
donde, cuanto, siempre que estuviesen a 
principio de oracién interrogativa o excla- 


mativa (pp. 26-27). En la edicién sucesiva . 


del Prontuario se acentué atin mas la ten- 
dencia a hacer uso del acento diacritico, 
segiin puede verse de las normas que tran- 
scribimos a continuacién: 


Convendra que lleve acento el monosilabo mas 
cuando hace oficio de adverbio comparativo, 
como en el refran mas vale tarde que nunca; 
pero nunca se acentuard cuando fuere conjun- 
cion equivalente 4 pero como en la frase le die- 
ron coces, mas no las oydé; y tampoco cuando 
precediendo 4 la particula que,, forma una es- 
pecie de interjeccion como en este ejemplo: 
jvaya con Dios y mas que nunca vuelva! .. . 
Para, entre y sobre, preposiciones, no llevan 
acento; para, éntre y sébre, verbos, pueden nece- 
sitarlo . . . Por Ja misma razon convendra acen- 


tuar algunas veces el adverbio luego, palabra que 
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nunca necesita acento cuando es cinjuncion. De 
esta manera, donde leemos luégo! sale el Rey, 
entenderemos que positivamente va 4 salir el 
Rey al punto 6 dentro de un rato} luego sale el 
Rey significa que por los antecede}ites inferimos 
que el Rey sale. Sdlo, como adyerbio, debera 
acentuarse cuando, de no hacerlo, he pueda con- 
fundir con el adjetivo . . . Este y‘!aquel pueden 
necesitar acento en alguna ocasion;. . . Cuando 
aun equivale 4 hasta 6 tambiens | cuando con 
significado semejante 4 todavia prqvede al verbo 


‘expreso o suplido, pronunciamos} esta palabra 


cargando el acento en la a, 6 (lo qu¢.es lo mismo) 
haciendo diptongo con la a y la us Al contrario, 
apoyamos la pronunciacion en la!,., dando dos 
silabas al vocablo, cuando va desys:es del verbo 

Asi cualquier otra palabra q,e, segun su 
significacion se pronuncia con miz or 0 menor 
fuerza o énfasis en una misma ‘aba, se esc- 
ribira con acento 6 sin él, conforni§ 4 las reglas 
anteriores.® 


En el afio de 1880 introdujo $1 Academia 
una novedad editorial, pues for primera 
vez se publicéd un tratado ofifial de pro- 
sodia castellana, n la Gra- 
matica al lado de las norma ort#igraficas; en 
tal ocasién se volvié a elaborg. el tratado 
de ortografia en forma muy jtirecida a lo 
que se ofrece actualmente ef la ultima 
edicién de la gramatica académica (1931). 
Con relacién a losmonosilabos. el precepto 
vigente es que “se escribe el acento cuando 
existen dos monosilabos iguales en su 
forma, pero con distinta fun:ién grama- 
tical, en una de las cuales lleva el acento 
prosddico y en otra es atono, v. gr.: el, 
articulo, y él, pronombre; mi, :u, pronomb- 
res posesivos, y mi, tu, pronombres perso- 
nales; mas, conjuncién adversativa, y mas, 
adverbio de comparacién; si, conjuncién 
condicional, y si, pronombre y adverbio de 
afirmacién; de, preposicién, y dé, tiempo 
de dar; se, pronombre atono, y sé, persona 
del verbo ser y saber.”’ De lo cual se desp- 
rende que, contrariamente a la opinién 
corriente, no distingue el acento diacritico 
a los monosilabos que tienen dos significa- 
dos diferentes, sino que al haber distinta 
funcién gramatical hay que marcar el a- 
cento ortografico en la forma ténica y omi- 
tirlo en la forma enclitica. Ademas, se trata 
de un principio general al cual tienen que 
conformarse todos los monosilabos con dis- 
tinta funcién gramatical y doble carga pro- 
sddica, pues la Academia no proporciona 
un repertorio exhaustivo, sino una lista 
parcial que introduce con la abreviatura 
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“vy. gr.” A la verdad, se registran otros casos 
en el Diccionario oficial de la Academia: 
al, contraccién de preposicién y articulo, y 
al, pronombre; di, imperativo de dar y 
decir, y di, adverbio; te, pronombre, y té, 
planta. Pero, de querer ser consecuente 
con la regla enunciada, deberia usar la Aca- 
demia el acento diacritico también en las 
siguientes parejas de monosilabos en que 
hay distingo de funcién gramatical y pro- 
sddica; he, tiempo de haber, y he, adverbio 
demonstrativo;* la, articulo, y la, nota mu- 
sical; os, pronombre, y jos!, interjeccién; 
pos, modo adverbial, y pos, a ot so, 
preposicién, y jso!, interjeccién; sus, po- 
sesivo, y jsus!, interjeccién; tras, pre- 
posicién, y tras, nombre; ya, conjuncién 
distributiva, y ya, adverbio de tiempo. 
De todos modos, en la Ultima reforma 
ortografica de 1952 se han aportado al- 
gunos retoques a las otras reglas del acento 
diacritico. En el caso del me sr sdlo se 
ha insistido en mantener el acento a fines 
de evitar anfibologia. En cuanto a la pa- 
labra aun, ha habido cambio de rumbo, 
pues el acento ya no depende de la posi- 
cién del término respecto del verbo, sino 
que se acentuar4 cuando es adverbio de 
tiempo y se escribiré sin tilde cuando es 
conjuncién, de manera muy parecida a la 
antigua norma académica arriba transcrita. 
Otro cambio significativo ha habido en lo 
referente a los demostrativos, pues la nor- 
ma hasta ahora acatada debe modificarse 
por la siguiente aclaracién: “El uso del 
acento ortografico en este, ese, aquel, con 
sus femeninos y plurales cuando tienen ca- 
racter de pronombres, podra extenderse a 
otros vocablos que, a semejanza de los de- 
mostrativos, pueden tener, a mas de fun- 
cién adjetiva, otra pronominal: otros, al- 
gunos, pocos, muchos, etc. Seré licito pres- 
cindir de la tilde cuando de ello no resulte 
anfibologia.”® A primera vista cabe la duda 
de si se ha simplificado 0 enmarafiado mas 
la situacién, aunque no puede impugnarse 
el empefio con que la Academia tiende a 
suprimir toda posibilidad de anfibologia. 
Pero, en materia de anfibologia, los casos 
facticios pueden multiplicarse hasta la sa- 
turacién, y el remedio mejor que ha ha- 
llado la Academia es el haberla estigmati- 
zado como “vicio de diccién.” Asi que hay 
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una de dos: o quien incurre en anfibologia 
no se da cuenta de ella, y entonces no va 
a pensar en la tilde diacritica; o lo hace 
adrede para lograr ciertos efectos expresivos 
o crear dilogias y calembours, y en tal caso 
no duda en armar zancadilla a la regla. En 
fin, la norma de acentuar los interrogativos 
sigue inalterada; tampoco se dispone nada 
nuevo acerca de quien y cual con funcién 
distributiva, por lo cual llevan acento en 
casos andlogos a los que se mencionan en 
la Gramatica oficial: “Todos, cudl mis, 
cual menos, contribuyeron al resultado; 
quién aconseja la retirada, quién, morir pel- 
eando” (p. 38; cf. también p. 482). 

De lo expuesto se deduce que, a pesar 
de la buena voluntad e incuestionable ca- 
pacidad con que la Academia encauza sus 
trabajos hacia la reforma metdédica de la 
ortografia, aun quedan rezagos de ambi- 
giiedad en el uso del acento diacritico. Ya 
hemos visto que la norma formulada no se 
mantiene con constancia en los monosi- 
labos; y en el caso de los demonstrativos se 
ha introducido el criterio bastante eldstico 
de licitud en usar o rechazar el acento. 
iOjala que tal criterio sirva tan sélo a de- 
terminar un periodo de transicién después 
del cual sancione la Academia su total 
abolicién! Pues a nosotros nos parece que 
todo eso confunde un poco no sdlo al 
estudiante, sino aun a personas entendidas. 
Hemos cogido el caso mds reciente en un 
manual de ortografia cuyo autor, que se 
supone muy versado en la materia, descifré 
los preceptos académicos en sentido dia- 
metralmente opuesto a lo establecido: 
“Esta corporacién [la Academia] acepta: 
unos, Otros, algunos, pécos, mtichos, cuan- 
do hacen oficio de pronombres_ indef- 
nidos; aunque pueden suprimirse los acen- 
tos si existiera anfibologia [sic et simplici- 
ter].”19 

Resumiendo nuestras observaciones, que- 
remos hacer notar que el acento diacritico 
esta lejos de misma perspicuidad 

ue caracteriza el uso del acento ortogré- 
fbco en los casos generales de regular la 
carga prosédica de los vocablos, y por eso 
se puede poner en tela de juicio su uti- 
lidad. Al fin y al cabo nadie pretende tener 
en el idioma escrito un reflejo fiel del idi- 
oma hablado, puesto que para representar 


; 
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todos los matices del habla, sus tonos, 
pausas, movimientos, valores estéticos y 
melédicos, ni alcanzaria siquiera un sis- 
tema grafico mas que la se- 
miotecnia del arte musical. Por lo tanto, nos 
parece algo digno de consideracién pro- 
poner a la Academia que se digne extender 
el criterio de licitud en el uso de la tilde 
con funcidn diacritica también a los de- 
mas vocablos que atin la tienen, a saber: 
los pocos monosilabos ténicos ya vistos, el 
adverbio sdlo, y también las palabras inte- 
rrogativas y exclamativas, puesto que en este 
Ultimo caso todo lector las pronunciara con 
igual énfasis aun cuando no se escriba la 
tilde con funcién tonal, por ser tal funcién 
claramente indicada por el signo distintivo 
de principio de interrogacién o admiracién 
[2, j]. A la simplificacién definitiva podra 
llegarse en una segunda etapa y siempre 
con la cautela tradicional de Ia docta Cor- 
poracién, a la cual nos permitimos sefialar 
unas razones mas para que se oriente hacia 
la solucién propuesta. Pues es claro que, 
al caer en desuso el acento con funcién 
diacritica y tonal, tendr4 mayor resalte su 
funcién primordialmente proséddica que 
hace del castellano uno de los idiomas mds 
faciles de leerse; ademas, se pondra fin a 
la posibilidad de equivocaciones menudas 
y al peligro de sullen la retahila de 
reglas y excepciones; y por fin, se simpli- 
ficard la tarea docente eliminando reglas 
secundarias en beneficio de otras mds im- 
portantes. Representard ello una ventaja 
de cierta, aunque modesta importancia en 
las escuelas del mundo hispanoparlante; al 
mismo tiempo, aportara una simplificacién 
también en la ensefianza del castellano en 
las escuelas de otros paises, por lo cual ex- 
presamos el deseo de que la Academia ten- 
ga igualmente en cuenta esta circunstancia 
al sancionarse definitivamente las normas 
de prosodia y ortografia. 


NOTAS 


1 Antonio de Nebrija, Gramdtica Castellana, edi- 
cién de la Junta del Centenario (Madrid, 1946), 
39 


p. 39. 
2 Gonzalo Correas, Arte de la Lengua 


ana, ed. E. Alarcos Garcia (Madrid, 1954), 

101. Entre los autores que prestaron atencién al 
uso del acento en época anterior a la fundacién 
de la nna | véanse: J. Valdés, Didlogo de 
las Lenguas, ed. J. H. Perry (Londres, 1933), 
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pp. 85-87 et passim; J. Lépez \elasco, Orthog- 
raphia, y Pronunciacion Castellana (Burgos, 
1582), parte III; P. F. Pérez de Najera, Ortog- 
rafia Castellana (Valladolid, 1604), ff. 131, 133; 
Mateo Aleman, Ortografia Castellana (México, 
1609), p. 74 et passim en la reedicién de J. 
Rojas Garciduefias (Colegio de México, 1950); 
maestro J. de Casanova, Primera parte del arte 
de escrivir todas formas de letras (Madrid, 
1650); y F. J. L. de Matienzo, Tratado breve, i 
compendioso, en que se declara la debida, i 
genuina pronunciacion de las lenguas, Latina, i 
Castellana (Madrid, 1671), cap. IV. 
3 Real Academia, Tercer Discurso Proemial de 
Orthographia Castellana, en el llamado Dicciona- 
rio de Autoridades (Madrid, 1729), I, pp. 
Ixiv-lxv. Los redactores del diccionario no 
cuidaron con esmero de tal punto: jde minimis 
no curat praetor! De norma no hay acento en 
los monosilabos, pero se hallan con tilde dé, 
del (contraccién de él y de), fé, fil, pré (CE. 
“buena prdé”; pero “en pro’), si, cuando es 
pronombre (pero: “si, no hay que dudarlo”), 
thé, tds, etc. 
*CE. Academia, Orthographia Castellana (Ma- 
drid, 1741), p. 248 
5 En el manual de ortografia arriba mencionado 
es el uso del circunflejo para distinguir 
»s dos sonidos de la consonante ch, cuando 
equivalia a k (Cf. Melchisedech, chéro, céridad, 
etc.), y de la x cuando se pronunciaba ks (Cf. 
eximio, exéquias, etc.), mientras que se omitia 
el circunflejo cuando tenia el sonido aspirado de 
j, como en caxa, dexar, inxerir, etc. (pp. 164- 
165, 216, 258). Se abrogé tal uso en 1815 al 
sacarse a luz la octava edicién del manual aca- 
démico, y en tal ocasién se les reservé a las dos 
consonantes ch y x el sonido que siguen teni- 
endo en la actualidad. 
®R. Academia, Prontuario de Ortografia Castell- 
ana. (Madrid, 1857), pp. 33-37. 

7R. Academia,.Gramdtica de la Lengua Espa- 
fiola (Madrid, 1931), p. 481, apart. 540, a. De 
la norma académica resulta a las claras que no 
se trata de distinguir dos significados de un 
mismo monosilabo, segtin se afirma en casi todos 
los textos escolares bili ingiies y en la mayoria de 
gramaticas espafiolas, inclusive la obra muy ori- 
zinal de Alonso y Henriquez-Urefia (Buenos 
ires, 1946). Con acierto, en cambio, esta asen- 
tado el principio académico por el ilustre his- 
panista americano Marathon M. Ramsey: 
“When there are two monosyllables of identical 
form, the more emphatic one is distinguished by 
the written accent. When so used, the accent 
is termed diacritic” (A Text-book of Modern 
Spanish [N. Y., 1884], p. 7). Por’ consiguiente, 
pueden impugnarse los dos ejemplos siguientes 
sefialados por el P. R. Ragucci, cuyas obras han 
influido notablemente en las ultimas reformas 
ortograficas: “Nos lo pidieron a Nés. N6é: ya que 
te he dicho que no quiero” (Palabras Enfermas y 
Barbaras [Bs. As., 1946], pp. 175-176); pues 
aun siendo distinta la carga prosédica de dichos 
monosilabos, no hay diferencia de funcién gra- 
matical 


. 
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‘Asi lo clasifica la Academia, aunque la ma- 
yoria de los gramaticos lo consideran tiempo del 
verbo haber (Cf. heme aqui; helo alli). Pero el 
ilustre filolgo D. Rufino J. Cuervo trata de de 
mostrar en un estudio muy documentado que 
se trata de una corrupcién de ve, imperativo del 


verbo ver (Disquisiciones Filologicas {Bogota, 
1939], p. 36). 

® Academia, Nuevas Normas de Prosodia y Or- 
tografia (Madrid, 1952), p. 21. 

10 A. Huertas Garcia, Ortografia Metodica de la 
Lengua Espanola (México, 1956), p. 42. 


PLACEMENT OF OBJECT PRONOUNS 


James S. Holton 


Sacramento State College 


The new MLA Manual, Modern 
Spanish,’ is, to my knowledge, the first 
beginning text which breaks with the 
traditional statement that when two con- 
junctive object pronouns are used _to- 
gether, the indirect object precedes the 
direct, with the exception that se always 
precedes any other. Furthermore, even 
among review grammars and reference 
grammars, only Spaulding’s revision of 
Ramsey? presents the matter correctly, and 
there the traditional statement is given 
first, with a subsequent note citing the 
exceptions to it. 

Modern Spanish deals with the prob 
lem by breaking it up into three state- 
ments plus a summary which appear in 
two separate units, as follows: 


me lo 

te la 

nos los 
las 


In combinations of two with-verb pro 
nouns, the forms beginning with 1- follow 
the forms me, te, nos. 


se (=le, les) lo 


In place of le and les, se is used in 
combination with the other pronouns be 
ginning |-, and always precedes them. 


Cp. 172) 
Indirect-object Other pronoun, 
reflexive direct object 
me lo 
nos la 
te los 
se las 


The reflexive pronoun precedes the 
other pronoun. (p. 199) [and, in sum- 
mary] 


lo 

me la 
se nos los 
te las 

le 
les 


The se here is either the reflexive se 
(direct or indirect) or the: se for le, les. 
Rarely do more than two of these appear 
in combination. (Cp. 200) 

This presentation is certainly a great 
improvement over the traditional state 
ment, and probably nothing more should 
be said in a beginning text. But the state 
ment is still not completely accurate. Any 
one who keeps his eyes and ears open 
will have no difficulty in finding examples 
which violate the traditional statement and 
even some left unaccounted for by the 
Modern Spanish presentation. Here are 
a few which I have come across recently: 
1. No seas. loco, muchacho. :Qué vas a 

gana con incorporatele a esa gente que 

esta tirando una para de desesperaos.* 


No me le calientes la oreja a la mucha 

cha, Florentino.‘ 

3. —j Buena paliza nos le estan poniendo 
al hatoi —exclamaba Florentino, quien 
junto con José Luis contemplaba la 
tormenta desde el corredor.* 

4. Todos nos apresuramos a su encuentro 

y nos le reunimos.. .° 


WI 


No te me indisciplines, porque, gober- 
nador y todo, te meto en orden.” 

6. Alla me le juntaré yo, en la tribuna de 
la derecha.® 


Nores On Usace 


The traditional indirect-precedes-direct 
statement is proved inaccurate by examples 
2 and 3, which contain clusters of two 
indirect object pronouns, neither of them 
se, and by examples 1, 4, 5 and 6, which 
show that direct objects other than se do 
indeed often precede indirect objects. 

Since the Modern Spanish presentation 
implies on page 199 that it is always an 
“indirect-object reflexive” which precedes 
an “other pronoun, direct object,” it, too, 
is misleading when measured against such 
clusters as shown in examples 1, 4, 5 and 
6 where the reflexive is direct object and 
the second pronoun is indirect object. And 
none of the charts given in Modern Span- 
ish, including the summary on page 200, 
accounts for clusters such as that in ex- 
ample 5 in which there are combinations 
of te or os plus me or nos. 

A statement which, so far as I have 
been able to observe, has no exceptions, 
can be made as follows: When two or 
more conjunctive (or with-verb) object 
pronouns occur with a given verbal phrase, 
they will appear in the following order 
of precedence: se, 2nd person, Ist person, 
3rd person. One has still to clarify the 


use of se for the first of two third-person 
pronouns, in which case the indirect ob- 
ject does always precede the direct. This 
statement of pronoun order may also be 
presented schematically: 


Direct 
object 


Indirect 
object 
le 
le lo 
les la 
les 
(se) los 


las 
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Although the Modern Spanish presenta- 
tion is pedagogically sound for a beginning 
text, its authors may wish to modify their 
summary statement when the time for a 
revision comes up, in order to make it com- 
pletely accurate. In elementary classes, no 
matter what generalization is made about 
it, the common patterns must be drilled 
to the point of becoming instinctive, habi- 
tual behavior if any fluency is to be attain- 
ed. Without this repetitive pattern prac- 
tice to develop an ear for the right com- 
binations, no rule is of much help. There- 
fore, if some analysis is to be made, it 
might as well be an accurate one. And 
certainly there is no excuse for intermedi- 
ate or advanced level grammars failing to 
set the record straight. 


NOTES 


1 Dwight L. Bolinger et al, Modern Spanish 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1960). 

2 Marathon M. Ramsey and Robert K. Spauld- 
ing, A Textbook of Modern Spanish, (New 
York: Henry Holt, 1956). 

3 Rémulo Gallegos, Cantaclaro, 4th ed. (Buenos 
Aires: Espasa-Calpe, [1946], p. 257. 

* Gallegos, Cantaclaro, p. 255. 

5 Gallegos. Cantaclaro, p. 205. 

® Martin Luis Guzman, El aguila y la serpiente, 
ed. E. R. Moore, (New York: Norton, 1943), 
pp. 47-48. 

7 Martin Luis Guzman, La sombra del caudillo 
(México: Cia. General de Ediciones, 1957), p. 
92. 

* Guzman, La sombra del caudillo, p. 183. 
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SPANISH IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS Conducted by Acngs M. Brapy, AssociaTe Eprror* 


SPANISH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
VILLANCICOS 


aor 


Esta noche es Nochebuena A las doce de la noche 
y no es noche de dormir, un gallo me desperté, 

que esta la Virgen de parto con su canto tan alegre, 
y a las doce ha de parir. diciendo: iCristo nacié! 


Esta noche no dormimos 
que es la santa Nochebuena, 
y tenemos que llevarle 

a Maria la enhorabuena. 


Una pandereta suena, 
yo no se por dénde va, 
camina para Belén 
hasta llegar al Portal. 
Buenas noches, mi Nifito, Al ruido llevaba, 
te he venido a visitar, 1 Nin 
vispera de Navidad. ‘ La Noche-Buena se viene, 
la Noche-Buena se va, 
y nosotros nos iremos 
y no volveremos mas. 


PIDIENDO POSADA 


Afuera Adentro 
En nombre del cielo Aqui no es mesén, 
os pido posada sigan adelante, 
pues no puede andar yo no debo abrir, 
mi esposa amada. no sea algun tunante. 


*Material for the Department should be sent 
to Professor Brady at 105 Fraser Hall, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
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Afuera 
Venimos rendidos 
desde Nazareth, 
yo soy carpintero 
de nombre José. 
Adentro 
No me importa el nombre, 
déjenme dormir, 
pues que yo les digo 
que no hemos de abrir 
Afuera 
Mi esposa es Maria, 
es Reina del Cielo, 


y madre va a ser 


del Divino Verbo. 
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Adentro 
éEres José? 
¢Tu esposa es Maria? 
Entren, Peregrinos, 
no los conocia. 


Al abrir las puertas 
Entren, Santos Peregrinos, 
reciban esta mansién, 
que aunque es pobre la morada 
os la doy de corazén. 


Cantemos con alegria 
todos al considerar 
Que Jestis, José y Maria 
nos vinieron hoy a honrar. 


TEACH POETRY TO YOUR PRIMAR Y SPANISH STUDENTS—THIS WAY 


Leonor A. Larew 
State University Teachers College, Geneseo, N. Y. 


In teaching primary children poetry the 
writer has found that the most important 
aspect of poetry to the little ones is the 
rhythm. The youngsters seem to show 
little concern for the meaning, and they 
appear content with a general vague idea. 
On the basis of ‘this perhaps unscientifi- 
cally founded premise, the following sug- 
gestions are offered which have worked 
for the writer consistently enough to be 
called timidly—techniques. It is pointed 
out that sometimes one technique has been 
tried successfully with one class only to 
be tried again, using the same poem, with 
another class and failed. In other words, 
poetry is not a subject that can be taught 
mechanically. The teacher must be willing 
to experiment, and she must be willing to 
be her own severest critic. She must strive 
to anticipate failure and quickly either 
change the technique or drop the poem. 
The teaching of poetry is an art that 
must be carried on intuitively. 


How to Teach “Martinillo”! 


Martinillo, 
Martinillo, 
éduermes ya? 
éduermes ya? 


Toca las campanas, 
toca las campanas, 
din, don, dan, 

din, don, dan, 


One way to introduce poetry to little 
ones is to suggest that the youngsters put 
their heads on their desks and take a 
“siesta.” Strive for absolute quiet. Some- 
times if you say with admiration in your 
voice, “I like the way Susie closes her 
eyes and is as still as a statute,” or some- 
thing equally positive, quiet can be main- 
tained for half a second. Don’t wait too 
long or the magic second is lost. 

When the children have their heads 
on their desks and the magic second is 
at hand, quietly walk about the room 
humming the tune to “Are you Sleeping 
Brother John?” (Perhaps you know it by 
the French title “Frére Jacques.”)) When 
enough little laughing eyes are peeking 
up at you, step to the front of the room 
and recite “Martinillo” in the same rhythm 
you hummed. You may wish to sing it; ’ 
go ahead. Recite it or sing it twice, then 
drop it. Don’t explain anything, don’t ask 
questions—just drop it. 

The next day teach your regular lesson 
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and when you come to a place where you 
need a change of pace begin to recite, 
“Martinillo.” This time you might ask 
when you finish, “I wonder if someone 
can recite the last two lines for the class?” 
Eager hands should go up. If not, suggest 
that the first two rows of children help 
you. Then again drop it. The third day 
just before you are ready to finish your 
lesson, recite “Martinillo” and when you 
come to the last two lines motion the chil 
dren to join you. The fourth day announce 
to the class that you are all going to re 
cite “Martinillo” together. The entire class 
will mumble something. Don’t worry if the 
articulation is not too clear; it will get 
better. 


How to Teach “Sembrador’* 
En un campo blanco, 
semillitas negras . . . 
iQue llueva, que llueva . . .! 
— Sembrador, ¢qué siembras? 
iComo canta el surco! 
jQue llueva, que llueva .. 
Yo siembro arco-Iris, 
albas y trompetas! 
jQue Ilueva, que llueva . . .! 
llueva, que llueva . . .! 


In the early spring when the classroom 
teacher and children have planted seeds in 
flower-pots, borrow a black seed and a 
flower-pot and go through the motions of 
planting a “semillita negra.” Explain in 
Spanish what you are doing. Repeat two 
or three times. When you have finished 
planting, stand back and say, “Que llueva, 
que llueva” and make appropriate gestures 
with your hands to suggest rain. If the 
children look blank go to the blackboard 
and draw some rain. If the youngsters 
still look nonplussed, you might tell them: 
“After the farmer plants seeds he says ‘Que 
llueva, que llueva.! Let me hear you say 
‘Que llueva, que llueva’ in a_ pleading 
voice.” Praise the youngsters if possible. 
Ask them to say, “Que Ilueva, que Ilueva” 
in a demanding voice. Then explain that 
you are going to recite a poem and when 
you motion with your hands they are to 
join you in saying, “Que llueva, que 
llueva.” The class is to decide whether 
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they prefer the demanding voice or the 
pleading voice or any other voice you can 
think of. 

After a few trials you will find you can 
recite easily and the children can join in 
smoothly; begin the first line, “En un 
campo ” and stop. Nod to someone 
to give you the next word. If no one can, 
begin again and say, “En un campo azul” 
and stop. Immediately half a dozen voices 
will say “no” and correct you. With pic- 
tures or drawings on the blackboard, teach 
the meaning of “surco” and “arco-iris.” In 
about a month you will all recite fluently. 
In the very early grades, be content with 
simply the choral speaking of “Que llueva, 
que llueva.” 


How to Teach “Tortillitas”’ 
Tortillitas de manteca 

para mama que esta contenta. 
Tortillitas de cuajada 

para mama que esta enojada. 
Tortillitas muy sabrosas, 
suaves, blancas y olorosas. 
Tortillitas de buen grano 
que da el campo mexicano. 
Tortillitas, tortillitas 

que nos venden las inditas. 


Introduce “Tortillitas” as part of a cul 
tural lesson. You might use a picture de 
picting Mexican women making “torti- 
llas.” The Harr Wagner Publishing Com 
pany in their Children of the Americas 
Spanish Series, first reader, Rosita and 
Panchito’ provides good colored pictures. 
The Children’s Record Guild has a record 
called, “Little Pedro and the Street Sing 
ers,” which is also a good introduction to 
this poem. If you do not have either, sim- 
ply tell the youngsters that some Mexican 
children eat “tortillas” instead of bread 
and that sometimes the children help to 
make them, too. Ask the children to help 
you make “tortillitas.” Clap your hands in 
rhythm to the words as you recite the 
first stanza. At first the children will be 
so busy clapping their hands that they 
will pay little attention to the words, but 
about the third lesson they will join you. 
As soon as enough children mumble along 
with you, go on to the next stanza. With 
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gestures, facial expressions, pictures, board 
drawings give the youngsters the meaning 
of the key words. Don’t translate. Let the 
children guess the meaning. 


How to Teach “ Lo que dicen las cosas’ 
and “Los sentidos”® 

Lo que dicen las cosas 

Qué dice el sol en el cielo? 

— Dice: iNinito, yo brillo! 

¢Y en la tierra el arroyuelo? 

— Yo corro! ¢Y el pajarillo 

en las ramas? — Yo, alboroto, 
yo canto y vuelo . ¢Y el humo 
de la fabrica? — Yo floto. 

2Y la rosa? — Yo perfumo! 


Los sentidos 

Nifo, vamos a cantar 

una bonita canci6n; 

yo te voy a preguntar; 

tu me vas a responder: 

Los ojos, ¢para qué son? 

— Los ojos son para ver. 

— 2Y el tacto? — Para tocar. 
— 2Y el oido? — Para oir. 

— 2Y el olfato? — Para oler. 
— 2Y el gusto? — Para gustar. 
— 2El alma? — Para sentir, 
para querer y pensar. 


Both of these poems can be taught in 
much the same way. They are best taught 
through a question and answer routine 
which is not difficult to do. One technique 
is to find a native Spanish speaking child 
and read the poem to him a number of 


times. After he has listened carefully en- — 


courage him to answer the questions for 
you as best he remembers. It doesn’t matter 
if he changes the answers somewhat. 
When the child is sure of himself, ask 
him to help you teach the poem to your 
third grade class or wherever you care to 
introduce it. In class explain to the child- 
ren that you have something special for 
them. Recite the poem with the help of 
the Spanish speaking boy using gestures 
and pictures to put the meaning across. 
Recite the poem a second time. This time 
instruct the children to listen to the Span- 
ish speaking boy very carefully and they 
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are to guess why. They will surmise that 
the boy is reciting their lines. 


If you don’t have a native child in your 
school, perhaps you can do the same thing 
with a gifted intermediate child. It might 
be a good idea to teach this so-called easy 
poem to an entire intermediate grade in 
order to find an “expert” to help you in 
the lower grades. If you don’t like the idea 
of using a child, you may wish to record 
just the answers on tape recorder. It is 
a good exercise in timing to do a routine 
with your recorded voice. Do not expect 
perfection. It will take a few tries before 
you can perform adequately with the tape 
recorder. The children, after some practice, 
will have little difficulty following your 
voice on the recorder. 


By the way, it may be a good idea to 
teach one of the children least interested 
in Spanish to run the tape recorder for you. 
You may give him a new interest and win 
a friend for Spanish. 


How to Teach “Buenos dids”® 
Buenos dias, hermanos mids, 
contento dice Pulgar, 

Indice y Dedo de enmedio 
se inclinan a saludar. 

E] Anular muy sonriente 

una caravana 

y el Menique consentido 

su cabeza inclinara. 


Select your squirmiest, noisiest student 
and with the help of his little hand teach 
the children which finger is the pulgar, in- 
dice, dedo de enmedio, etc. Do this as often 
as is necessary for the children to learn 
them. It is sometimes a good idea to use the 
same little boy for demonstration purposes. 
for then he knows it is his time to shine, and 
he will look forward to it. It will not be 
necessary to tell the children to use their 
fingers for they will imitate without being 
told. When the fingers can be named with 
little effort by the children, recite “Buenos 
dias.” As you come to the name of a finger 
stop, wiggle your finger and wait for the 
class to supply the word. Do this a number 
of times and before long the children will 
pick up all the words. 


| 
. 
‘ 
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How to Teach “Los Maderos de San Juan.” 


.... aserrin 
aserran, 
los maderos 
de San Juan 
piden queso, 
iden pan; 
de Roque, 
Alfandoque; 
los de Rique, 
Alfefiique; 
los de Trique, 
Triquitran, 
Triqui, triqui, triqui, tran! 
Triqui, triqui, triqui, tran! .. . 


Before class select two children who can 
follow instructions. Take two little chairs 
from the reading circle; seat the children 
facing each other. Instruct the children to 
hold both hands and to pull each other 
gently back and forth in rhythm to a poem 
you read. Practice with the youngsters once 
or twice until you are certain you can per- 
form together. Before you try it in class, 
it is a good idea to have the class stand so 
that they can see what is going on. Noth- 
ing kills a poem quicker than disorder and 
horseplay. You should always try to fore- 
see disaster. Explain to the youngsters that 
this is a game a Spanish speaking mother 
plays when she holds a little child in her 
lap. If the children have younger brothers 
or sisters, they can practice with them. 
Don’t worry about the meaning anymore 
than you would the meaning of a nonsense 
nursery rhyme. 


Through experiénce, this writer has 
learned to select only two youngsters to 
perform in front of the room. The children 
may become enthusiastic and wish to frolic 
with their neighbor—don’t let them. The 
two children performing, however, may be 
encouraged ‘to go to town rocking faster 
and faster especially on the last two lines. 


How to Teach “Descansa la pdjara pinta”® 
and “Caracolito al Sol”® 


Descansa la pdjara pinta, 

a la sombra de un verde limén, 
con las alas tocaba las ramas, 
con el pico cortaba la flor. 
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Caracolito al Sol 
Aquel caracél 
que va por el sol 
en cada ramita 
llevaba una flor. 
Que viva la gala, 
que viva el amor, 
ue viva la gala 
de aquel caracdél. 


Both of these rhymes are short and can 
be taught with the help of pictures. Find 
a picture for the first that has a pdjara, 
verde, limén, ramas, flor. Recite the poem 
and whenever you come to a word you can 
point to in the picture, do so. Recite the 
poem on three or four different occasions 
in this way. About the fifth time begin to 
recite the poem but when you come to 
something you can point to in the picture 
stop and let the children supply the word. 
If you cannot find an appropriate picture, 
ask the art teacher in your school to draw 
one for you. 

If you don’t care to use a picture, recite 
the poem and ask the children to listen 
for words they know. When you finish re- 
citing, ask for volunteers to tell you words 
they recognized. Be quick about this and 
stop while interest is high. On another oc- 
casion recite and ask the children to listen 
for a new word they like. Praise the child- 
ren for good listening whenever possible. 


General Suggestions: 


1. Attempt the teaching of poetry when 
you are certain you are in complete con- 
trol of the class. Wait until you know 


your youngsters and 
their reactions. 

. Take your time. Poetry is something 
that cannot be rushed; it is best ab- 
sorbed slowly. It takes, at least, six les- 
sons for little ones to learn a few lines 
and enjoy them. 

. Spend only a few minutes at a time on 
a poem. 

. If you find that you do not memorize 
the poetry as quickly as the children, 
you may have to do some homework. 
Don’t depend on the printed word ex- 
cept perhaps for the initial reading. 

. You may find that occasionally the po- 


can anticipate 
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em in general is recited satisfactorily with 
the exception of one or two difficult lines. 
Don’t hesitate to teach these lines by rote. 
Say the line clearly and then invite the 
youngsters who are wearing red that day 
to repeat it after you. Say it again and in- 
vite the children with dreamy brown eyes 
to recite it, etc. 


NOTES 


1 Amado Nervo, Obras Gonaton, ur (Madrid: 
Biblioteca Nueva, 1922), p. 133. 

2 Dudley Fitts, Antologia de la Poesia Contem- 
pordnea (Norfolk, Conn.: Editorial New Direc- 


tions, 1942), p. 142. The poem was written by 
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FL Offerings and Enrollments in U. S. 
Public High Schools.—An investigation of 
the status of FLs in American public 
schools, grades 7-12, in 1958 was one of a 
series of surveys made by the MLA under 
contract with the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. The two most recent surveys were 
made by the MLA in 1954 and by the 
Office of Education in 1948. 

In the public high schools (grades 9-12) 
almost two million FL enrollments are re- 
corded in 1958, which is 24.3% of the 
total H. S. population. The corresponding 
percentages were 21.1 in 1954 and 21.5 in 
1948. Percentage gains since 1954 were 
shown in 41 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. Arkansas and West Virginia 
showed no change. Five states (Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Nevada, Rhode Is- 
land) showed slight losses. Eleven states 
had more than one third of their H. S. 
students enrolled in FL classes in 1958: 
New Mexico (33.8%), California (34.3), 


* Readers interested in purchase of or infor- 
mation concerning materials mentioned in this 
department should write to the MLA FL Pro- 
gram Research Center, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N.Y., unless another source is specified. 
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R. Olivares Figueroa. 

3 Rosaura, Zapata, Rimas para Jardin de Nifios 
y — Ciclo de Primaria (Mexico, 1920), p 
149 


Amado Nervo, m1, p. 149. 
5 Tbid., p. 141. 
p. 69. 


Zapata, Op. cit., 
7 Leopoldo anero, Antologia de la Poesia His- 
Tomo 1, (Madrid: Editora Na- 


panoamericana, 
cional, 1944), p. 391. The poem was written 


by Jose Asuncién Silva. 

8 Daniel Delgadillo, Libro Tercero, ; Adelante! 
(Mexico: Herrera Hermanos Sucesores, S. A., 
1954), p. 193. 

Santiago Hernandez Ruiz, Primeras Luces, 
Luis Ferndndez G., editor (Mexico D. F.: Taller 
del editor, 1954), p. 23. The poem was written 
by Lope de Vega. 
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Maine (34.5), Vermont (37.3), Delaware 
(38.0), New Hampshire (39.4), Con- 
necticut (40.3), New Jersey (43.7), Rhode 
Island (44.4), New York (45.3), Massa- 
chusetts (46.4). Seven states enrolled less 
than 10% of their students in any FL 
class: Oklahoma (9.6), Utah (9.4), South 
Dakota (9.3), North Dakota (8.3), Ala- 
bama (7.2), Arkansas (4.9), Mississippi 
(3.2). Greatest percentage increases since 
1954 were in Idaho (11.0 to 19.7), Ore- 
gon (10.3 to 19.1), Delaware (29.1 to 
38.0), Vermont (28.3 to 37.3), and Kansas 
(4.4 to 15.1). 

In modern FLs, 1958 enrollments to- 
talled 1,300,882, which was 16.5% of the 
H. S. population. The corresponding per- 
centages were 14.2 in 1954 and 13.7 in 
1948. From 1954 to 1958 43 states and the 
District of Columbia showed percentage 
gains. Five states (Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Nevada, Rhode Island) 
showed losses. First state was New York 
with 36.5%. In 7 other states at least 25% 
enrolled in a modern FL: Connecticut 
(25.0), Arizona (25.1), New Mexico 
(27.1), California (29.2), Massachusetts 
(30.3), Rhode Island (32.3), New Jersey 
(32.7). In 8 states, there were less than 
6%: Kentucky (5.4), Iowa (5.2), West 
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Virginia (5.2), South Dakota (3.6), Arkan 
bama (3.8), North Dakota (3.6), Arkan 
sas (2.7), Mississippi (2.0). Greatest per- 
centage gains since 1954: Vermont (14.7 
to 19.7), New Mexico (22.0 to 27.1), 
Idaho (6.6 to 11.7), California (24.0 to 
29.2), Washington (11.5 to 17.1), Kansas 
(2.3 to 8.5), New York (30.2 to 36.5), 
Oregon (6.1 to 12.5), Delaware (16.0 to 
22:5). 

The 1958 per cent for each of the six 
principal FLs taught in high schools: 


Per cent Per cent Per cent 
of H.S. of FL of MFL 
Population 9-12 Enrollments Enrollments 

Spanish 8.8 36.0 53.2 
Latin 7.8 32.2 
French 6.1 25.0 36.9 
German 1.2 5.1 yA 
Italian 3 1.2 
Russian 05 2 3 
Others 4 


Early returns for 1959 FL enrollments 
from twenty states reveal increases for all 
but one state, with sharp rises in six. 
Several of these states show as much per 
cent gain in the one year, 1958 to 1959, 
as they did in the four-year interval 1954 
58. The full 1959 report will be highly 
significant, because it will show the _in- 
fluence of the first full year of the Na 
tional Defense Education Act’s support of 
modern FLs. 

Data from junior high schools show 
that 21 states and the District of Colum 
bia had some FL enrollment in grade 7; 
24 states and the District of Columbia 
had FL enrollments in grade 8. Combined 
enrollment data: French, 44,825 students 
in 20 states; German, 3,178 students in 
11 states; Hebrew, 881 students in New 
York City; Italian, 2,973 students in 3 
states; Latin, 14,558 students in 14 states; 
Russian, 82 students in South Dakota and 
Wisconsin; Spanish, 37,509 students in 19 
states; Others, 3,109 students in New York 
Others, 3,109 students in New York State. 
State. Total enrollment, 107,115. 

All but 6 states reported enrollment 
figures for the separate course levels in 
high school. From these figures we esti 
mate that only 10.6% of Latin II students 
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continued into Latin III. In modern FLs, 
only 20.1% continued into Course III. For 
all FLs, the percentage (16.8) is alarming- 
ly small, though it is nearly double the 
8.5% in 1954. In 7 states (Alaska, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, South 
Carolina, South Dakota) there was not a 
single third-year student of any FL. 


FL offerings (the percentage of high 
schools, grades 9-12, that offer instruction 
in one or more FLs) have risen from 
54.0% in 1954 to 61.6% in 1958. The 
corresponding percentages for modern FLs 
are 43.6 and 50.4. These figures are based 
on returns from 38 states and the District 
of Columbia. Five states (Delaware, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Washington) and the District of Colum 
bia offer FLs in every high school. At 
least 75% of the high schools offer FLs in 
14 other states: Arizona, Hawaii, Indiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, North Carolina, Vermont, 
Virginia, and Washington. Greatest gains 
since 1954: Idaho (35.1% to 71.9%), Dis 
trict of Columbia (70.6 to 100), Nevada 
(77.8 to 100), Washington (78.2 to 100). 


FL offerings in the public junior high 
schools (grades 7-8 or 7-9) show an even 
greater spread than in the senior high 
schools. Schools whose junior high schools 
are limited to grades 7 and 8 offer com- 
paratively little FL study, though in 
some states (Arizona, California, Kansas, 
Maine, New York), up to 40% of the 
schools offer some. The three-year junior 
high school (grades 7-9) in general puts 
much more stress on FLs, most of it 
probably in grade 9. In 35 states with this 
type of junior high school, 15 offer FL 
study in at least 80% of their schools: 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Nevada, New jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, Virginia, 
and Washington. Instruction in modern 
FLs is offered in at least 80% of the junior 
high schools of 10 states: Arizona, Cali 
fornia, Colorado, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Massachusetts, Nevada, New 
York, Rhode Island, and Washington. 
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Latin enrollments were 7.8% of the 
total H.S. population, back to the 1948 
percentage, after a drop to 6.9% in 1954. 
They varied from 17.6% in Vermont to 
1.2% in Utah. Latin is taught in every 
state and has enrollments of 10% or more 
in 12 states: Wyoming (10.0), Virginia 
(10.1), New Jersey (11.0), Ohio (12.0), 
Rhode Island (12.1), Maine (13.5), 
Pennsylvania (13.8), New Hampshire 
(15.2), Connecticut (15.3), Delaware 
(15.5), Massachusetts (16.0), and Ver- 
mont (17.6). Latin enrollments are 
nearly equal to modern FL enrollments in 
4 states (Alabama, Arkansas, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee) and they top modern 
FL enrollments in 7 more states (Indiana, 
lowa, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, West Virginia). 

French enrollments were 6.1% in 1958, 
5.6% in 1954, 4.7% in 1948. They varied 
from 21.7% in Massachusetts to .8% in 
Mississippi. French is taught in every 
state and enrolls over 10% of the pupils 
in 11 Eastern states and the Capital: Dis- 
trict of Columbia (10.3), Delaware 


(10.6), New Jersey (11.4), North Caro- 


lina (12.1), Indiana (12.4), Connecticut 
(13.4, New York (15.3), Vermont (18.0), 
Rhode Island (18.4), Maine (19.7), New 
Hampshire (21.1), Massachusetts (21.7). 

German enrollments were 1.2%, up 
from .8% in 1954 and 1948. Highest enroll 
ments were in New Jersey (3.7%) and 
Washington (3.3%). German is taught in 
every state except Alabama, Hawaii, and 
Louisiana. In 6 states there is only first-year 
German, and in several states the great 
differences between enrollments in Ger- 
man I and II suggest that German has 
recently been added or restored to the 
curriculum in many high schools. 

Italian is taught in 13 states. Its great- 
est enrollments are in 5 Eastern states: 
Rhode Island (4.4%), New York (1.8%), 
New Jersey (1.7%), Connecticut (1.5%), 
and Massachusetts (.9%). 

Russian is taught in 25 states and the 
District of Columbia. Enrollments, chiefly 
Russian I, ranged from .005% to Oregon’s 
3%. 

Spanish enrollments were 8.8% in 1958, 


7.3% in 1954, 8.2% in 1948. The 1958 
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enrollments are the highest for any FL 
and are a majority (53% of all modern 
FL enrollments. The range is from New 
Mexico (24.1%) to Maine and Missis- 
sippi (1.2%). Spanish enrollments are 
10% or more in 11 states: Delaware 
(10.0), Illinois (10.1), Florida (11.1), 
Colorado (13.3,), Texas (13.8), New 
Jersey (15.8), New York (16.0), Nevada 
(17.5), California (21.4), Arizona (22.6), 
and New Mexico (24.1). 

Nine other FLs enrolled 6136 students 
in 13 states: Chinese (21) in California; 
Czech (7) in Texas: Ancient Greek 
(227) in Indiana, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island; Modern Greek (34) in 
Massachusetts and New York; Hawaiian 
(96) in Hawaii; Hebrew (4255) in Calli- 
fornia, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, and New York; Norwegian (210) 
in Minnesota, New York, and Washing- 
ton; Polish (499) in Connecticut, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania; Portu- 
guese (559) in Arizona, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island; Swedish (228) in 
Connecticut, Illinois, and Minnesota. 

Six to nine different modern foreign 
languages are offered in five states. Mas- 
sachusetts offers nine: French, German, 
Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Polish, Portu- 
guese, Russian, and Spanish. Connecticut 
schools had eight: French, German, He- 
brew, Italian, Polish, Russian, Spanish, 
and Swedish. New York had eight: 
French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, 
Norwegian, Russian, and Spanish. Cali- 
fornia offered seven: Chinese, French, 
German, Hebrew, Italian, Russian, and 
Spanish. There were six in Rhode Island: 
French, German, Italian, Portuguese, Rus- 
sian, and Spanish. 

Copies of the complete report may be 
obtained for fifty cents from the ML FLP 
Research Center, 70 Sth Ave., N.Y. 
11, N.Y. 


Testing Project—The MLA has con- 
tracted with the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion to produce tests in four skills Clisten- 
ing comprehension, speaking, reading, 
writing) and in five languages (French 
German, Italian, Russian, Spanish). In 
each of these twenty areas there will be 
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two alternate forms of an elementary test 
(grades 69) and an advanced test 
(grades 10-12), a total of eighty tests. 
Directors of the project will be Donald 
Walsh of the MLA FL Program Research 
Center and Nelson Brooks, who will be 
on leave of absence from Yale for the 
first year of the three-year project. Work- 
ing with the MLA in the production, pre- 
testing, and norming of the tests will be 
the Educational Testing Service of Prince- 
ton, through whose Cooperative Test Di- 
vision they will eventually be available. 
Chairmen of the twenty committees: 
Jeanette Atkins, Staples H.S., Westport, 
Conn., Reading-Spanish; John F. Beebe, 
Indiana Univ., Speaking-Russian; Mil- 
dred V. Boyer, Univ. of Texas, Listen- 
ing-Spanish; Germaine Brée, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Speaking-French; Edward J. 
Brown, Brown Univ., Writing-Russian; 
Deming Brown, Univ. of Michigan, Lis- 
tening-Russian; Edward Geary, Harvard 
Univ., Listening-French; Herbert Golden, 
Boston Univ., Listening-Italian; Herbert 
Kufner, Cornell Univ., Listening-German; 
Jean Leblon, C.C.N.Y., Writing-French; 
Archibald T. MacAllister, Princeton 
Univ., Reading-Italian; William G. Moul- 
ton, Princeton Univ., Reading-German; 
Elizabeth Nicholas, Yale Univ., Writing- 
Spanish; Robert Politzer, Univ. of Mich- 
igan, Speaking-German; Joseph Reichard, 
Oberlin College, Writing-German; Stan- 
ley Sapon, Ohio State Univ., Speaking- 
Spanish; Robert Serafino, Connecticut 
State Dept. of Education, Writing- 
Italian; Frank M. Soda, Princeton (N.J.) 
High School, Speaking-Italian; = 
Stookins, Loomis School, Reading-French; 
Mrs. Claire Walker, Friends School, Balti- 


more, Reading-Russian. 


Linguistics.—At an MLA conference 
(20-21 May 1960) on aims, methods, and 
materials, an ad hoc committee (Albert 
H. Marckwardt, Patricia O’Connor, Nor- 
man P. Sacks, and Ruth Hirsch Weir) 
presented the following statement: “Lin- 
guistics has two potential contributions to 
make to language teaching, the first in 
connection with the construction of teach- 
ing materials, and the second, with the 
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classroom activities of the 
teacher. 

“The linguist seeks to describe the acts 
of habitual patterned responses which 
characterize the target languages and those 
which are valid for the native language. 
Through an analysis of the points at 
which these conflict, he is able to predict 
the difficulties which students will en- 
counter in learning the target language 
and on the basis of these, to construct 
teaching materials calculated to establish 
habitual responses in that language. 

“In seeking to describe language as a 
patterned structure of habitual responses, 
the linguist calls attention to certain fea- 
tures which have hitherto been largely 
ignored, notably intonations and juncture, 
and the relationship of these to syntax. 
In so doing he leads the teacher toward a 
more complete grasp of what he would re- 
gard as the total grammar of the language, 
including a rational analysis of concord 
and paradigm classes. This heightens the 
teacher’s awareness of areas of special dif- 
ficulty for the student and furnishes a 
rationale for the modes of attack employed 
in soundly based and_ well-designed 
materials. 

“The contribution of linguists are in 
part substantive, and in part a matter of 
attitude. They are notable not so much for 
their uniqueness as for their constituting 
an and systematic procedure 
toward significant conclusions about the 
nature of language and the ways of 
teaching a language.” 


language 


Collegiate Timidity?—A comparison can 
be made between foreign language offer- 
ings in the high schools of a state and the 
foreign language requirements for admis- 
sion to its colleges. Many states have either 
strength or weakness in both areas, but in 
21 states, the percentage of high schools 
that offer foreign languages is conspic- 
uously higher than the percentage of col- 
leges in the state that have a foreign-lan- 
guage entrance requirement: Arizona, 
93.6% and 0%; California, 99.1% and 41%; 
Colorado, 59.8% and 9%; Delaware 100% 
and 50%; District of Columbia, 100% and 
37%; Hawaii, 90% and 0%; Idaho, 71.9% 
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and 0%; Indiana, 79.7% and 18% Michi- 
gan, 77.6% and 9%; Montana, 43.9% and 
0%; Nevada, 100% and 0%; New Mexico, 
81.7% and 0%; North Carolina, 91.2% and 
38%; Ohio, 92.7% and 30%; Oregon, 
66.7% and 0%; Vermont, 98.8% and 50%; 
Virginia, 91.8% and 32%; Washington, 
100% and 12%; West Virgina, 67.5% and 
20%; Wyoming, 74.7% and 0%. Perhaps 
the contrasts here presented will embolden 
the colleges to strengthen their standards 
of admission. 


FLEDR.—The latest compilation of FL 
entrance and degree requirements, made 
in the Spring of 1960 by Mrs. Jeanine 
Plottel of the MLA FLP Research staff as 
part of an NDEA research contract, shows 
that the number of colleges granting the 
A.B. dgree has increased from 836 (1957) 
to 899 (1960). Colleges with an FL en- 
trance requirement increased from 236 
(28.5%) in 1957 to 284 (31.6%) in 1960. 
Colleges with an FL degree requirement 
increased from 709 (84.8%) in 1957 to 
772 (85.9%) in 1960. The colleges that 
have added an FL entrance requirement 
since 1957: Columbia College, Cornell 
Univ., Duchesne College, Fairfield Univ., 
Fairleigh Dickinson Univ., Goshen Col- 
lege, Hofstra College, Hope College, La- 
fayette College, Montclair State College, 
Mundelein College, Rollins College, St. 
Lawrence Univ., Scripps College, State 
Univ. of New York, College of Education 
at Albany, Univ. of New Hampshire, 
Univ. of Pittsburgh, Univ. of Rochester, 
Univ. of Vermont, Washington College, 
Webster College. 

The colleges that have strengthened 
their FL entrance requirements since 1957: 
St. Joseph College, St. Mary's College, 
Vassar College, Williams College. 

The colleges that have added an FL 
degree requirement since 1957: American 
International College, American Univ., 
Athens College, Bethel College, Buena 
Vista College, Central Missouri State Col- 
lege, Coe College, College of Great Falls, 
Culver-Stockton College, Denison Univ., 
Eastern New Mexico Univ., Eastern Ore- 
gon College of Educ., Iowa Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Jackson State College, Mississippi 
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‘State Univ., Morningside College, Musk- 


ingum College, Northland College, Ohio 
Wesleyan Univ., Pace College, Portland 
State College, Rocky Mountain College, 
Rollins College, Simpson College, Univ. 
of Rochester, Wilmington College. 

The colleges that have strengthened their 
FL degree requirements since 1957: Ari- 
zona State Univ., Belmont College, Bluff- 
ton College, Drake Univ., Franklin and 
Marshall College, Friends Univ., Huston- 
Tillotson College, Mount St. Scholastica 
College, Notre Dame College, Randolph- 
Macon College, Shimer College, Univ. of 
Massachusetts, Valdosta State College, 
Villa Maria College. 


Magnitude.—In June 1960 the Advisory 
and Liaison Committee of the MLA FL 
Program made the following recommenda- 
tion: “In view of the national need for 
educated Americans trained to communi- 
cate with other people of the world in 
their own tongue and with sympathetic 
understanding of their culture, their be- 
havior, and their values, the Advisory and 
Liaison Committee recommends that: 

“l. Every college graduate should possess 
the knowledge of a foreign language and 
should qualify at least i in the 
six competencies (listening comprehen- 
sion, speaking, reading, writing, linguistic 
analysis, and culture) represented by the 
MLA Testing Program. 

“2. Every college student who has the 
ability and the motivation should have the 
opportunity to become expert in one or 
more of the common or critical foreign lan- 
guages and should approach the mastery 
of them needed by millions of Americans 
in today’s world. 

“3. Every student entering college should 
possess a knowledge of at bon one foreign 
language sufficient to form the basis for 
further effective study. This basis entails 


not less than four years of study in sec- “~ 


ondary school. 

“4. Every secondary school student should 
have the opportunity to study a foreign 
language, and those who show interest and 
ability should have the opportunity and be 
urged to study a foreign language for all 
four years, continuing the foreign lan- 
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guage they have already begun. 

“5. Every secondary school student who 
has shown interest and ability in foreign 
languages and who has already achieved 
competence in one foreign language 
should have the opportunity of studying 
a second foreign language for at least three 
years in the secondary school. 

“6. Every child in the 7th grade should 
have the opportunity to study a foreign 
language, that is, to continue the study of 
one already begun—if he shows ability— 
or to begin one if he has not yet had the 
opportunity to do so. 

“7. Every normal child in the elementary 
school system of the United States should 
have the opportunity to learn to under- 
stand and to speak a foreign language be- 
ginning not later than the 3rd grade. He 
should have this enriching and _ broaden- 
ing cultural experience because of his fu 
ture role as world citizen. Education at 
this level is democratic and all-inclusive. 
Foreign language learning should speedily 
become one of the common learnings for all 
children in elementary school. This study 
should continue at least through the sixth 
grade. Those who show interest and apti 
tude should continue. 

“8. Every possible effort should be made 
on a national scale to recruit and prepare 
teachers to give the instruction needed to 
implement the program outlined above in 
order to create the necessary language com- 
petence in the American public.” 


Pennsylvania._Among the resolutions 
pertaining to curriculum offerings in pub 
lic secondary schools in Pennsylvania, one 
requires that a modern foreign language 
shall be offered within each school district. 


Lab Success.—_In May 1960 all French 
students at the University of California, 
Berkeley, took the Cooperative French 
Test, which had also been administered in 
May 1958. In all three parts of the Test 
and at all four levels of language instruc- 
tion, the 1960 results were significantly 
higher than those of 1958. The only ex 
planation is that the language laboratory is 
now in full use and a new textbook with 
accompanying records has been introduced. 
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FL Degrees.—The U.S.O.E. reports Cin 
circular OE-54010) that FL degrees were 
awarded in 1958-59 as follows (figures in 
parentheses are percentage changes since 
1957-58, where available): 


Master's Doctor's 
4767 1066 241 


1662 (+7.3) 280 (+11.1) 
1444 (—1.6) 255 (—1.2) 
German 516 (+2.7) 118 (€+16.9) 
Russian 94 (+17.5 

or Other Slavic 
Italian 70 (+16.7) 
Romance 61 

Philology 
Chinese 8 
Japanese 3 0 
Other MFLs 63 ) 6 
Unclas- 141 ] 30 


sified 


Bachelor's 
Total 
French 
Spanish 


Language Development in Action.— 
This 178-page report on current FL de- 
velopments was prepared, under the di- 
rection of Stowell C. Goding, by a grad- 
uate student and five participants in a 
seminar at the Institute for Secondary 
School Teachers of French at the Univ. of 
Massachusetts during the academic year 
1959-60. Contents: “A History of Modern 
Languages in the United States” by Cécile 
T. Brault, “State Foreign Language Super- 
visors” by Leo L. Kelly, “Program Activi- 
ties of Titles VI and VII of the NDEA” 
by Annabel M. Kerchner, “The Present 
Status of Research Under Section 602 of 
Title VI” by Archie E. Lapointe, “For- 
eign Language Teaching Materials: An 
Interim Report” by Francis A. Paquette, 
“The Foundations and Foreign Languages” 


by Ruth Atkins, An exceedingly valuable 
compendium of current information, it 
may be obtained postpaid, for $1.50, from 
the University Store, Univ. of Massachu- 
setts, Amherst. 

Transposition.—From a Policy . State- 
ment made by the Foreign Language Sec- 
tion of Rutgers University, we get the 
thought, new to us, that a translation is, 
at best, a transposition resembling a mu- 
sical composition arranged, no matter how 
skillfully, on an instrument for which it 
was never intended. The Statement urges 
an entrance requirement of three units in 
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one foreign language for all liberal arts 
colleges of the university. It also urges the 
extension to all university programs of the 
present Arts and Science degree require- 
ment of two years of language study at the 
college level. Copies of the complete state- 
ment may be obtained from Professor G. 
R. Bishop, Chairman of the Committee 
which drew up the Statement. 


St. Augustine.—More than fourteen cen- 
turies ago he defined the audiolingual 
method in his Confession: “I have since 
discovered by observation how I learned to 
speak. As I oval (1) the same words over 
and over again (2) properly used (3) in 
different phrases (4) I came gradually to 
grasp what they signified; and forcing my 
mouth to the same sounds (6), I began to 
use them (7) to express my own wishes. 
Thus I learned to convey (8) what I 
meant to those about me.” 

A linguist-in-embryo, St. Augustine ob- 
served in effect (1) that to produce sounds 
one must first have heard them, (2) that 
language learning requires intensive prac- 
tice with (3) correct models for imitation 
in which (4) words are used in context 


and various patterns. He also knew (5) 
that language is partly physiological, ne- 
cessitating the training of muscles, (6) 
that it is speech (7) learned by using it 
and, lastly, (8) that it is communication. 

In view of his keen insight St. Augus- 
tine is eminently qualified to be the Patron 


Saint of the Audio-Lingual Method. 
(From Gustave Mathieu, Orange County 
State College, Fullerton, Calif.) 


MFL Fellowships, 1960-61.—U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education L. G. Derthick has 
awarded National Defense modern foreign 
language fellowships to 474 graduate stu- 
dents for study during the 1960-61 aca- 
demic year. Federal appropriations for 
the language fellowship program total 
$1,550,000. The purpose of the language 
fellowships is to increase the number of 
college teachers of foreign languages sel- 
dom taught in the United States and the 
number of persons trained in these lan- 
guages for other areas of public service. 
The fellows will study at 34 institutions of 
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higher education. Of the 474 awards, 398 
are for the full academic year and 76 are 
for study during the summer of 1960 only. 
Stipends range up to $2,700, plus tuition 
and fees. The fellow also receives travel 
and dependency allowances. The Office of 
Education was guided in its selections by 
the recommendation of faculty committees 
appointed by graduate deans at the univer- 
sities where graduate students submitted 
applications and by 10 eminent educators 
and linguists who reviewed the applica- 
tions and made recommendations on rank- 
ing by languages. 

Awards were made to 397 graduate stu- 
dents in 6 languages that have been desig- 
nated by the Commissioner as requiring 
greatest emphasis in the light of our na- 
tional needs. These are Russian (132 


awards), Arabic (61), Hindi-Urdu (42), 


_ Chinese (66), Japanese (61), and Portu- 


guese (35). In addition, 77 awards were 
made in 25 other languages spoken in all 
major geographical areas of the world. 
Last year awards were made to 171 
graduate students for study in the summer 
of 1959 and the 1959-60 academic year. Of 
these, 113 received second-year awards for 
continued study. Students receiving awards 
are required to give reasonable assurance 
that upon completion of their graduate 
training they will either teach the language 
they are studying or will use their lan- 
guage competences in another public ser- 


vice field. 


Conant Report._In an address before 
the Governor’s Committee on Education in 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, in the spring of 
1960, Dr. James B. Conant said, speaking 
foreign languages: “A two-year course? 
They might as well play basektball . . . I 
have stressed and still do—starting one lan- 
guage early enough for a student to master 
it . . . Once a stadent masters a language. 
it’s much easier for him to master a second 
one. There’s a lot of evidence to prove 
this.” In line with this recommenda- 
tion, Pennsylvania’s Superintendent Boehm 
says, “School boards should give consid- 
eration to the expansion of modern for- 
eign language programs. There is a great 
increase in successful programs in the ele- 
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mentary schools. The study of modern for- 
eign languages jn high school should be- 
gin no later than seventh grade.” 


Proficiency.—lf we defend the presence 
of foreign language study at the college 
level by saying that it is not merely a tool 
but in its own right a study of cultural and 
literary significance, we should think twice 
about urging that the foreign language de- 
gree requirements be satished by a profi- 
ciency test. Proficiency can test only the 
student's acquisition of language skills, not 
his appreciation of the foreign culture and 
literature. 


Lab Equipment and Materials.—At an 
MLA conference (20-21 May 1960) on 
aims, methods, and materials, an ad hoc 
committee (Emma Birkmaier, Genevieve 
Blew, Frederick Eddy, A. Bruce Gaarder, 
and George Smith) drew up the following 
statement: “Recent experience in modern 
language teaching has shown that: 

“1. Learning to understand and to speak 
a modern foreign language requires care- 
fully constructed materials of a type not 
found in the traditional textbook. Such 
materials must take full account of the na- 
ture of spoken language as opposed to the 
nature of written language. 

“2. Effective use of these materials re- 
quires frequent, regular, carefully planned 
practice sessions directly related to the pre- 
vious lesson and to the recitation which 
follows. 

“3. Such drill sessions can be carried on 
by the classroom teacher without benefit of 
any electro-mechanical equipment. There 
are, however, many advantages to be de- 
rived from the proper use of such equip- 
ment and recorded materials: 

a. The entire class can practice aloud si- 
multaneously, thus giving each student the 
full benefit of the machine drill session. 
b. The teacher is freed to focus his atten- 
tion on the individual student’s perfor- 
mance. 

c. The equipment can provide for indivi- 
dual differences in rate of learning. 

d. It provides for authentic, consistent, un- 
tiring models of speech for imitation and 


drill. 
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e. The use of headphones gives a sense of 
isolation, an intimate contact with the lan- 
guage, and equal clarity of sound to all 
students. 

f. The recordings and equipment can pro- 
vide a multiplicity of native voices. 

g. Electro-mechanical equipment can pro- 
vide (for example, through disc recordings 
to be taken home) many additional hours 
of contact with the spoken language. 

h. It makes possible various ways of test- 
ing the listening and speaking skills 

“4. Although electro-mechanical equip- 
ment can supplement the work of the for- 
eign language teacher at any level, the 
the electronic classroom and language la- 
boratory as such seem to have no place 
below grade 7. 

“5. Before purchasing any such equipment 
and materials, an institution would be well 
advised to make a thorough study of its ob- 
jectives, to assure the availability of suit- 
able teaching materials, to call in profes- 
sional people for advice, and to el a 
a program of in-service trainning for 
teachers. 

“6. Effective use of good materials can be- 
gin with a single tape recorder or disc 
playback in each classroom at any level. 
Professional wisdom and proper use of 
educational funds dictate careful planning 
for the addition of more elaborate equip- 
ment. 

“7. To save time and money and to avoid 
disappointments and frustration, institu- 
tions or school systems contemplating the 
purchase of electro-mechanical equipment 
should have all possible help in its selec- 
tion, ordering, and testing. We advise the 
employment of a competent, disinterested 
consulant in the field, and the full use of 
such’ published material as the Council of 
Chief State School Officers’ Purchase 
Guide (Ginn and Co.). Another very im- 
portant provision is for preventive main- 
tenance and service. 

“8. When planning for and using electro- 
mechanical equipment and recorded ma- 
terials, one should keep in mind constantly 
that these aids are limited in function and 
that the primary aim of the course is the 
student’s use of the language in communi- 
cation with other people. 


. 
. 
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“Members of the Conference suggested 
caution in the use of language laboratory 
equipment for pupils below grade 7, but 
stressed the usefulness below that grade of 
tape recorders and record players.” 


Woodrow Wilson Fellows.—A study of 
1031 statements by the successful candi- 
dates for Fellowships in 1959-60 shows the 
following foreign language pattern: no 
language, 4%; one language, 45%; two lan- 
guages, 31%; three languages, 14%; more 
than three languages, 7%. Twenty-two 
percent of the Fellows had studied or tra- 
veled abroad or came from foreign-born 
families. By contrast, a sample of 100 of 
the lowest unsuccessful candidates in the 
1959 competition shows the following 
background: no language, 26%; one lan- 
uage, 56%; two languages, 12%; three 
ote 5%; more than three languages, 
1%. 


Meeting the Demand?—In April 1960 
the National Education Association, in its 
annual report Teacher Supply and De- 
mand, predicted a continuation of the na- 
tional shortage of 135,000 qualified teach- 
ers. The class of 1960 produced nearly 
130,000 newly eligible teachers. “Far great- 
er percentages of increases are noted in the 
fields where the shortage of qualified 
teachers has been most urgent. The in- 
crease for science teachers is 26.4 per cent; 
for foreign-language teachers, 21.1 per 
cent; for mathematics teachers, 31.9 per 
cent.” 


Russian.—Our count of Department 
Chairmen shows that nearly a hundred 
institutions for higher education are offer- 
ing Russian for the first time in 1960-61. 


Press Release.—The following release is 
worth quoting in full: “10 Years of For- 
eign Language Study Starting in Elemen- 
tary School Recommended by National 
Education Association. WASHINGTON, 
June 18—If students are to reap full mea- 
sure from the study of foreign languages, 
they should start in elementary school— 
preferably not later than the third grade— 
and continue in ‘an uninterrupted se- 
quence for 10 years,’ the National Educa- 
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tion Association recommends in a report 
released today by its Project on the Aca- 
demically Talented Student. 

“The report further recommends that the 
traditional grammar-translation method of 
teaching be replaced at all grade levels by 
‘the more effective methods of personal 
communication in which language skills 
are taught in the following order of im- 
portance: hearing, speaking, reading, and 
writing.’ 

“Why the early start? The report says that 
all youngsters possess the skill to imitate 
even the most unfamiliar sounds, but that 
his skill begins to decline at about age 10. 
“With a competent teacher, says the re- 
port, the young child can learn a foreign 
anguage much as he has learned his own 
language and have an accent as good as his 
teacher's. Emphasis in the early grades 
would be on listening and speaking, with 
reading and writing delayed until junior 
high school. 

“The 96-page report is based on a con- 
ference held last fall by the NEA and the 
Modern Language Association, with the 
financial assistance of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. It is titled Modern 
Foreign Languages and the Academically 
Talented Student. 

“Conference members saw the problem of 
providing foreign language instruction for 
the academically talented as one which 
‘must be considered within the context of 
a program of sound education for all stu- 
dents.’ They reached this conclusion ‘not 
merely because the academically talented 
youth of the nation attend comprehensive 
schools but chiefly because the demands of 
their world will require understandings 
and attitudes which can best be learned 
through language study.’ 

“The 10-year program is explained this 
way in the report: 

“At the end of grade six, those who could 
profit by it should be guided into further 
study of the language. Ability grouping 
should begin at this point. By grade 10, 
the academically talented student with 
special interest in foreign languages should 
have this opportunity to achieve real mas- 
tery of a first foreign language and a 
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thorough grounding, perhaps, in a second 
language and in Latin. 

“For school systems unable to provide a 
10-year sequence at the present time, a six- 
year program is outlined. As a minimum, 
a four-year sequence is recommended as a 
replacement of the pattern of two years of 
one or two languages until a stronger pro- 
gram can be developed. Each program is 
detailed in the report as to progression, 
number of class hours, and specific require- 
ments. 

“The report explains the Committee's 
recommended program as on which ‘will 
undoubtedly necessitate changes which 
which seem difficult to bring about 
quickly—changes in scheduling, in meth- 
ods, in materials and equipment, in eval- 
uating procedures, in teacher training and 
certification.’ 

‘Nevertheless,’ the report says, ‘these 
changes should be made and in the short- 
est possible time.’ Note: Copies of Modern 
Foreign Languages and the Academically 
Talented Student may be ordered from the 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Price, $1.” They may also be ordered from 
the MLA. 


Syndicators?—How far have we come in 
seven years? It’s difficult to measure, but 
Bill Parker, who collects milestones (so to 
speak), has sent us chips off two that he 
has picked up along the way. If your kids 
let you look at the comic pages of your 
newspaper, you may have noticed a widely 
syndicated, illustrated, question-and-an- 
swer section entitled “Let’s Explore Your 
Mind.” Back in July 1953 it asked: 
“Should students be required to study 
FLs>” Cwith a drawing of an obviously 
miserable student), and answered, in part: 
“It is doubtful, except the select few who 
expect to use them.” In June 1960 it 
asked: “Is teaching an FL to young child- 
ren a waste of time?” and the answer was: 
“Experience shows that young children 
more easily pick up the sounds of the new 
tongue than older persons do. FL classes 
are most successful when stress is put on 
oral participation. When others in the 
community speak the language, and when 
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the children can continue their FL study 
long enough to gain fluency in the new 
tongue.” 


Right from the Start.—Msgr. John J. 
O’Brien, diocesan superintendent of the 
Worcester, Mass., schools, stating that 
“knowledge of a foreign language is a must 
in the world in which we live,” announced 
that, beginning Sept. 1960, the 4000 child- 
ren in the first three grades of Worcester’s 
Catholic schools will study a foreign lan- 
guage (French or Spanish) 15 minutes a 
day. The school day will be lengthened to 
provide for this added instruction. 


Textbooks.—If a foreign language teach- 
er is to be fully effective, he must be able 
to examine new materials as they are pub- 
lished. But we occasionally meet or hear 
of a high school teacher  & feels that he 
has no access to new textbooks. If he be- 
longs to an AAT or subscribes to the ML], 
he will see ads for and reviews of text- 
books. He can write for examination copies 
and in almost every case they will be sent 
to him with no obligation to buy the book. 
Another solution is to seek funds through 
Title III's State Plan to gather a foreign 
language textbook library in each high 
school. Even though textbooks for pupil 
use are excluded from Title III, textbooks 
for a reference library are a legitimate re- 
quest. 


Drilling is not Conversation.—Of course 
it isn’t, but that’s no argument against it. 
Among the points made by opponents of 
the audio-lingual approach to language 
study is that pattern practice, whether in 
class or in the language laboratory, is un- 
natural, artificial, quite unlike the spon- 
taneous interchange of thoughts made by 
two native speakers of a language. Very 
true. But let us consider how two speakers 
of a language get to the point of being 
able to converse spontaneously. We can in- 
terchange ideas because we don’t have to 
worry about pronunciation, tenses, or 
other structural complexities. Once we 
think of something to say, the saying of it 
is automatic. This control of sound and 
structure we achieve in early childhood be- 
fore we ever go to school. When we study 
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a second language we must achieve control 
of its sound system and a number of its 
basic structural patterns before we can talk 
in the language. This does not mean a 
flawless accent or a faultless command of 
structure. We all know people who speak 
a foreign language duently but badly, with 
a mel accent and with many gram- 
matical errors. But if they talk fluently 
they talk without conscious attention to 
the details of speech. Their verbs may not 
always agree with their subjects, but the 

don’t fumble their way through the ab 
(to be, present tense, I am, third plural, 
they is or is it they are? yes, it’s they are). 
Remember the story of the centipede: 
someone asked him which leg he put out 
first, and he fell into complete con- 
fusion and couldn't take a step. Con- 
versation is impossble without automatic 
control of the elements of the lan- 
guage, and this control is achieved (in the 
necessarily artificial atmosphere of the 
school) only through drill to the point of 
memorization and saturation. All this is at 
a subconversational level. It is like practic- 
ing scales on the piano, a tedious but es- 
sential prelude to music. 


Cooperative Effort.—The Associated Col- 
leges of the Midwest will conduct a feder- 
ally-inanced three-year $250,000 experi- 
mental program to improve the teaching 
of FLs in this country. Funds will be made 
available by the U.S. Office of Education 
under the National Defense Education 
Act. Participating colleges are Beloit 
(Wis.), Doe Clowa), Grinnell (ClIowa), 
Lawrence (Wis,), Ripon CWis.), Carle- 
ton (Minn.), Cornell (Clowa), Knox 
(Galesburg, IIl.), Monmouth CIll.) and 
St. Olaf (Minn.). Purpose of the project 
is to experiment with strengthening under- 
graduate FL curricula so that future lan- 
guage teachers will be prepared to play an 
effective role in the new language pro- 
grams being developed in the nation’s high 
schools. Associated Colleges will coordi- 
nate language classes and experiments. Di- 
rector of the project is Klaus A. Mueller, 
formerly of Columbia and Princeton and 
until recently Director of the German-Ro- 
manic Division in the Army Language 
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School in Monterey, Calif. Cooperating in 
the 4 te are 85 FL teachers of seven dif- 
ferent languages. 


Study Abroad.—Since 1957, there has 
been a yearly increase of 10,000 students 
abroad; the all-time high of 80,000 will be 
reached this year. The Council on Student 
Travel estimates that 40,000 of these will 
be college students participating in sum- 
mer programs mainly in Europe, Asia, 
Latin America, the Near East and Japan. 
About half of them will be studying ser- 
iously for college credit, the remainder will 
simply be visiting form one to a dozen 
countries with college or commercial tours. 

Another 15,000 students participate in 
year-round programs sponsored by their 
own or other colleges, and 25,000 are the 
children of American military government, 
church ahd welfare personnel stationed 
abroad. 

The Institute for International Educa- 
tion reports that at least fifty-three colleges 
sponsor overseas summer study, and 
twenty-five conduct junior year-abroad pro- 
grams. More than 100 foreign universities 
enroll visiting Americans in summer 
courses, the major portion of which are 
for academic credit. In general, an ear- 
lier emphasis on the casual myth that 
“travel is broadening” is giving way to ser- 
ious, supervised study of foreign languages 
and cultures. 


Lab Practice.—If the language lab is 
thought of as a library for listening, cor- 
responding to the conventional library for 
reading, the problems of how much time a 
student should spend in the lab is viewed 
in a new light. It should not be a given 
amount of time for all students, but a 
certain amount of accomplishment. The 
quicker, more alert student will need to 
spend less time than the dullards, just as 
the bright student gets his assigned read- 
ing in the library done more quickly. This 
will ease demand for laboratory space. Of 
course, students must be tested on their 
accomplishment in the laboratory, just as 
they would be tested on their assigned 
reading. 


Battle of Ideas.-The New York Times 
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of 5 ge notes that Justice William O. 
Douglas of the United States Supreme 
Court, speaking at a panel discussion spon- 
sored by the Columbia University School 
of General Studies, urged ‘a greater in- 
volvement in the world-wide battle of 
ideas by American educators and institu- 
tions. Last year the Soviet Union pub- 
lished 16,000 book titles in 68 foreign lan- 
guages for use abroad; in the same per- 
iod, the United States published 176 titles 


in 17 foreign languages. 


“Modern Foreign Languages: A Coun- 
selor’s Guide.”—This 67-page booklet, Bul- 
letin 1960, No 20, of the U. S. Dept of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, is pub- 
lished by the U. S. Government Printing 
Office at 30c. Prepared by Marjorie C. 
Johnston and Ilo Remer of the USOE, it 
answers such questions as why one should 
study a foreign language, who should study 
one, when to begin, and how long to con- 
tinue the study, which languages to study, 
how to develop communication skills, vo- 
cational opportunities, college entrance 
and degree requirements in foreign lan- 
guages. It is an invaluable compendium 
of sound information, and it would make 
a lovely present for your guidance coun- 
selor. 
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State FL Supervisors.—The U.S.O.E. in 
August sent a list showing that 36 states 
and the District of Columbia have ap- 
pointed foreign language supervisors. Mis- 
sing from the list: Alaska, Arizona, Dela- 
ware, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Washington, 
Wisconsin. Some of these vacancies may 


be filled early in the fall. 


Academic Survival.—How many fifth- 
grade pupils enter high school? How many 
graduate from high school? How many go 
to college? Figures in a U.S.O.E. report 
published in School Life CVol. 42, No. 
5, Jan. 1960) contrast two generations of 
fifth-graders. Of 1000 pupils who entered 
the fifth grade in 1924, 612 entered high 
school, 302 graduated, and 118 went to 
college. Of 1000 fifth graders in 1950, 885 
entered high school, 584 graduated, and 
308 went to college. Note that this is 30.8% 
of the original fifth graders, and 52.7% 
of the high school graduates. So the “col- 
lege-bound minority’ continues (since 
about 1953) to be a majority. Preparation 
for college needs, including FLs, is there- 
fore of prime importance. Point this out to 
your guidance counselors and curriculum 


builders. 


STATE FL EDITORS 


(Figures in parenthesis indicate issues per year and circulation) 


Alabama FL Newsletter, 1954 Cinactive 
1959-60) 


Alaska (see Washington) 


Arizona FL Teachers’ Forum, 1954 (3-500) 
Arthur H. Beattie, U of Arizona 


Arkansas FL Bulletin, 1954 (2-350). 
Co-editors: John Wesley Thomas and 
Kessel Schwartz, U of Arkansas 


FL Assn. of Northern California 
Newsletter, 1952 (4-800). Cecilia Ross, 
U of California, Berkeley 


Colorado Congress of FL Teachers 
Bulletin, 1944 (4-700). George A. C. 
Scherer, U of Colorado 


FL News Exchanw, 1954 (4-700). 
Arthur M. Selvi. Central SC of 


Connecticut 


FL Newsletter and FL Digest, 1954 
(inactive, 1959-60) (Delaware) 


Florida FL Newsletter, 1955 (2-750). 
Victor R. B. Oelschlager, Florida SU 


The Arch, 1954 (4-425). Karl E. Shedd, 
U of Georgia 


The Hawaii Language Teacher, 1959 
(2-170). Siegfried Ramler, Punahou 
School, Honolulu 14 


Idaho Language Teacher's Forum, 1948 
(3-200). Mabel W. Rentfro, U of 
Idaho 
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University of Illinois MFL Newsletter, 
1948 (8-1500). Mary U. Kruse, U 
of Illinois 


jNovedades! Neuigkeiten! Nouvelles! 
1955 (3-2300). Co-editors: Walter 
Staaks, Elton Hocking, Purdue U 


Iowa FL Newsletter, 1957. Saul B. 
Sibirsky, Cornell C (inactive 1959-60) 

Bulletin of the Kansas MLA, 1928 
(4-550). Co-editors: Alan Cress, U of 
Wichita; Lucien Senecal, O.S.B., . 

St. Benedict’s C, Arnold H. Weiss, 
U of Kansas 

Modern ML Newsletter, 1954 (2-450). 
Norman H. Binger, U. of Kentucky 

Louisiana FLTA Newsletter, 1951 
(3-750). Clark Gallaher, Southeastern 
Louisiana C 

FL Program: Main Newsletter, 1954 
(3-600). Edward Booth, State Dept, 
of Education 

Bulletin of State Maryland MLTA, 1956 
Cinactive 1959-60) 

Bay State FL Bulletin, 1956 (3-2500). 
Stowell C. Goding, U of Massachusetts 

FL Courier, 1955 (inactive 1959-60) 
(Michigan) 

FL Notes and News, 1955 (2-900). 
Clarence Wachner, Div. of Instruction, 
Detroit, Mich. (Detroit area only) 

Minnesota FL Bulletin, 1955 (2-500). 
Emma Birkmaier, U of Minnesota 

The Crusader, 1954 (4-200). Harriet J. 
Jackson, U of Mississippi 

News About FLs for Missouri, 1955 
(2-600). Frances Maupin, U 
of Missouri 

Montana FLTA Newsletter, 1955 
Cinactive, 1959-60) 

Bulletin of Nebraska MLA, 1951 (1-375). 
Lorraine Strasheim, Lincoln H.S. 

Nevada FL Bulletin, 1954 (2-45). C. F. 
Melz, U of Nevada 


FL News and Views in New Hampshire, 
1955 (4-425). Clifford S. Parker, U 
of New Hampshire 
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Modern Language Notes, 1959 (1-800). 
Co-editors: Charles Cook, Glen Ridge 
H.S., and Marge Eaton, West Orange 
H.S., N.J. 


New Mexico FL Newsletter, 1955 (5-500). 
Joseph Michel, State Dept. of 


Education 


Language Federation Bulletin, 1947 
(6-1000). Edwin C. Munro, State U 
College of Education, Albany 


FL Newsletter from North Carolina, 1954 
(2-1000). George B. Daniel, Jr., 
U of North Carolina 


Modern Language News, 1953 (3-240). 
Nancy Stewart, Central H. S., Fargo 


Ohio FL Newsletter, 1954 Cinactive, 
1959-60 


Oklahoma FL Newsletter, 1953 (4-300). 
Gerhard Wiens, U of Oklahoma 


Spectrum, 1956 (3-450). David M. 
Dougherty, U of Oregon 


Bulletin of Pennsylvania State MLA, 
1921 (2-290). Anthony S. Corbiere, 
Muhlenberg C 


Rhode Island FL Gazette, 1955 (2-400). 
Co-editors: Peter De Paola, Classical 
H.S., Providence; and Ruth H. Kossoff, 
Brown U 


FL News, 1954 (2-400). R. M. Stéphan, 
U of South Carolina 


Language Round Table Bulletin of South 
Dakota, 1954 (4-425). Alexander P. 
Hartman, SU of South Dakota 


Tennessee FL Newsletter, 1954 (4-650). 
Maxwell A. Smith, U of Chattanooga 


Texas FL Assn. Bulletin, 1953 (5-9600). 
Theodore Andersson, U of Texas 


Newsletter, 1954 (3-300). T. Earle 
Hamilton, Texas Technological C 
(For FL teachers in west Texas 


Utah FL Bulletin, (1955 3-150). 
Llewelyn R. McKay, U of Utah 


The FL Speaker, 1960 (9-200). J. Dale 
Miller, State Dept. of Education 
(Utah) 
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Vermont FL Bulletin, 1956 (2-200. 
Co-editors: Stephen A. Freeman, 
Middlebury C, and Malcolm D. 
Daggett, U of Vermont 


Newsletter of MFLA of Virginia, 1946 
(3-1150). Arnold A. Del Greco 
U of Virginia 


Cooperative Language Center Notebook 
for Alaska and Washington, 1952 


NOTES AND NEWS 
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THE ROLE OF LINGUISTICS AND 


(2-775). Lurline V. Simpson, 

U of Washington 

West Virginia FL Bulletin, 1955 (3-250). 
Victor J. Lemke, West Virginia U 

Wisconsin Assn. of MFL Teachers 
Bulletin, 1955 (3-450). E. Paul 
Gauthier, Marquette U 

Wyoming FL Bulletin, 1955 (4-150). 
Adolphe J. Dickman, U of Wyoming 


Conducted by the Eprror 


LINGUISTIC ANALYSIS IN PROGRAMS 
UNDER TITLE VI OF THE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION 


ACT OF 1958 


A statement by the 
Committee on Language Programs, American Council of Learned Societies 


Title VI of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958 calls explicity for the 
improvement of foreign language teaching 
by training teachers in “the use of new tea- 
ching methods and instructional materials.” 
It also mentions linguistics as a field in 
which individuals may need training in 
order to achieve the objectives of the Act. 

The Committee on Language Programs, 
a continuation of a committee established 
by the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties in 1942 to aid in the development 
of foreign language training programs in 
the military services during World War 
II, and subsequently reorganized in 1946 
to assist in various civilian language teach- 
ing endeavors, wishes to go on record as 
expressing its satisfaction at the fact that 
in passing the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act the Congress appeared to recog- 
nize the potentially important role of mod- 
ern linguistic science in the improvement 
of language teaching. 

It further wishes to make note of the 
manner in which the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare has addressed itself to 
the task of implementing the provisions of 


Title VI. The Committee is pleased that 


the Language Development Section of that 

Office has demonstrated its readiness to 

support experimentation in the application 

of structural linguistics to foreign language 
teaching. 

Among the actions taken by the U. S. 
Office of Education with which we are 
particularly gratified we may cite the fol- 
lowing: 

1. the strong encouragement given to lan- 
guage institutes to incorporate the teach- 
ing of linguistics and linguistic analysis 
as an essential part of their programs; 

2. the requirements and specifications laid 
down for language and area centers 
which give prominence to linguistic re- 
search as a tool in language study; 

3. the awarding of contracts calling for the 
preparation of contrastive linguistic 
analysis for several important languages; 
and 

4. the support given the Modern Lan- 
guage Association in its desire to assure 
the qualification of language teachers 
in those aspects of linguistic analysis 
which are relevant to language teach- 
ing methodology. 

The Committee hopes that these and 
similar actions will be continued and 


| 
‘ 


strengthened in the further implementa- 
tion of the National Defense Education 
Act. 

Some of the more important ways in 
which foreign language teaching can be 
aided by linguistic science are these: 

1. The scientific analysis of the language 
to be taught. Above all, the teacher of a 
foreign language will be aided by a know- 
ledge of what linguistic analysis shows 
about the language he is teaching. Lin- 
guistic analysis seeks to be able to specify, 
in the greatest precision and detail one may 
desire: 

(a) the system of mutually contrasting 
basic sounds (phonemes) which op- 
erates in the language, together with 
the conditions under which these 
sounds appear in variant forms and 
the ways in which the sounds com- 
pose syllables and words: 

the grammar of the language, stated 
not in traditional terms of Western 
philosophy but in terms of the sys- 
tem of form classes, inflections, con- 
struction, sentence-types,. and gram- 
matical rules which actually function 
in the language as determined by the 
analysis of utterances; 

the system of meanings embodied in 
the vocabulary of the language, and 
_ are specific to that language, 
an 

the various forms, levels, and dialects 
of a language and the circumstances 
under which they are used. 

2. The study of the contrasts between 
the learner’s native language and the lan- 
guage being learned. Scientific linguistics 
can isolate and draw attention to the spe- 
cific items in a language which are most 
dissimilar to corresponding items in the 
learner's native language and which will 
hence be likely to demand more attention 
and effort in teaching. In order to do this, 
linguists have recently turned their atten- 
tion to the careful analysis of the English 
language as well as foreign languages. 

3. The study of the physiology of sound 
production in the context of the significant 
features of the language. The teacher will 
be aided by a knowledge of certain rele- 


Cb) 


(ce) 


(d) 
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vant essentials of the science of articula- 
tory phonetics, which is a part of the gen- 
eral area of linguistics, but even more by 
a knowledge of the relation between phon- 
netics and phonemics. Scientific linguistics 
has shown that pronunciation drills in iso- 
lation and divorced from the functioning 
system of a language are useless if not ac- 
tually harmful. 

4. The study of the writing system and 
its relation to the spoken language. Just as 
linguistic analysis can study the system of 
sounds employed in a language, it can also 
study the system of writing and its relation 
to the sounds which it is supposed to re- 
present. It can provide accurate informa- 
tion on the features of a writing system 
and hence supply orderly guides for the 
learner. 

5. Consideration of the nature of lan- 
guage. The specific contributions of lin- 
quistic science in this area can be stated in 
terms of a very few generalizations of far- 
reaching importance. Perhaps the most in- 
Auential of these is the following: lan- 
guage as a form of human communication 
characteristically exists as a system of 
spoken communication and only deriva- 
tively as a system of written communica- 
tion; for general purposes of language 
learning, therefore, the spoken language— 
auditory comprehension and oral produc- 
tion—should be given first consideration. 

It has been, and will be said, of course, 
that many teachers of foreign languages are 
able to achieve good results without the 
explicit aid of the various kinds of lin- 
guistic knowledge outlined here. This may 
very well be true, but we believe that a 
careful consideration of the bases of suc- 
cessful teaching will reveal that it can of- 
ten be traced to a kind of “native wisdom” 
or intuitive grasp of the very facts and at- 
titudes taught by linguistic science, com- 
bined with the use of teaching materials 
which have indeed been influenced by the 
findings of linguistic science. 

In any case, we are persuaded that for- 
eign language teaching can be very sig- 
nificantly aided by explicit use of the best 
linguistic knowledge. On these grounds, 
we trust that the implementation of the 
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National Defense Education Act will con- 
tinue to accord due recognition to the role 
of linguistic science in all activities per- 
taining to the furtherance of better lan- 
guage teaching. 


Joun B. Harvard Univ. 
Eric P. Hamp, Univ. of Chicago 
ArcuipaLp A. Hill, Univ. of Texas 
Martin Joos, Univ. of Wisconsin 
Fioyp G. Lounssury, Yale Univ. 
Avpert H. Marcxwaropt, Univ. of 
Michigan 
G. Mou ton, Cornell Univ. 


Dictionary Project.—-The December 
AATSP meeting will hear a proposal for 
the compilation of an unabridged Spanish 
dictionary under the auspices of the As- 
sociation. The proposal will cover the scope 
of the project, its likelihood of obtaining 
the necessary financial support, and matters 
of procedure and perhaps of personnel. If 
members have ideas on the subject and 
would care to submit them to the chairman 
of the Dictionary Committee, Professor 
James E. Iannucci, St. Joseph’s College, 
Philadelphia 31, Pennsylvania, the com- 
mittee would be glad to have them. A more 
extended announcement will be published 
in a later issue of Hispania. 

Dwicur L. 


“Tools and Teachers.”—Following a tra- 
dition of many years’ standing, resumed 
in 1958, the National Federation of Mod- 
ern Language Teachers Associations will 
hold an open public meeting on Dec. 30, 
1960, at 8 p. m. in the Wedgwood Ball- 
room of the Hotel Sylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. The AATSP is a constituent member 
of the National Federation, and members 
of the Association who will be in attend- 
ance at the Philadelphia meetings and 
who cannot attend the San Diego meet- 
ing are cordially invited. Dr. Léon E. Dos- 
tert, president of the Federation and Di- 
rector of Machine Translation Research at 
Georgetown Univ. will preside. The open- 
ing address, on “Retrospect and Perspec- 
tive in Foreign Languages,” will be made 
by Dr. Mortimer Graves, Executive Di- 
rector Emeritus of The American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies and honorary 
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President of the Federation. Dr. Graves 
was largely responsible for awakening the 
United States to the need for Russian, 
Arabic, Chinese, Japanese, and other “un- 
usual” languages in the pre-war and 
World War II years. His address will be 
followed by a panel discussion of “Tools 
and Teachers in Foreign Language Teach- 
ing,” of which Dr. Henry Grattan Doyle, 
former editor of Hispania and former pres- 
ident of the AATSP, will serve as “mod- 
erator,” with the following panelists, all 
well versed in the use of aelaeiel aids: 
Mrs. Genevieve S. Blew, Supervisor for 
Foreign Languages of the State of Mary- 
land; Dr. Edward J. Geary, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages, Harvard 
Univ. and Director of the Language La- 
boratory installed last year in Boylston 
Hall; Dr. Theodore Huebener, Director 
of Foreign Languages, New York City 
Public Schools; and Dr. Edward M. Stack, 
Professor and Chairman of Modern Lan- 
guages, Villanova Univ., formerly at 
Whittier College, California. Messrs. Hue- 
bener and Stack have recently published 
books on related subjects. Messrs. Graves 
and Dostert will also participate in the 
discussions of the panel, and if time per- 
mits there will be discussion from the floor. 
An interesting evening is in store. 


New List of Inter-American Schools.— 
A revised edition of the List of American- 
sponsored Binational Schools in Latin Am- 
erica was published in February by the 
Inter-American Schools Service. It con- 
tains information on approximately 350 
schools, including all nonprofit, commun- 
ity-type schools as well as those United 
States company-sponsored and church-te- 
lated schools which replied to question- 
naires mailed several months ago. Addi- 
tional features include a roster of the Com- 
mittee on Inter-American Schools Service, 
a brief sketch of the history and functions 
of the IASS, and the principal criteria 
governing the granting of funds to the 
schools. Copies of the List will be sent to 
all schools under the IASS program and 
will be available, free of charge, to persons 
or organizations interested in the program. 


Address. The Inter-American Schools 


Service, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 
R. G. M. 


“Motoring in Mexico.”—“The motorist’s 
bible,” gives you complete information on 
crossing the border, organizations and fa- 
cilities at the service of the motorist, ser- 
vicing your car, hotels and motor courts, 
climate and clothing. Illustrations and 
translations of Mexican road signs, plus a 
condensed log of road conditions—town by 
town—altitude charts, and special points of 
interest for the tourist to visit. Fifteen full- 
page highway “strip” maps and a two-page 
map show the principal highway network 
of Mexico. To receive the 16th revised edi- 
tion of Motoring in Mexico, send 25c to 
the Pan American Union, Washington 6, 


D.C. 
G. T. C. 


Progress in Language Labs.—Three steps 
forward, which could change the entire 
electronic teaching aids field, were taken 
at a recent conference sponsored by Bernco 
Inc., according to Dr. Norman Mikesell, 
language laboratory manager of Indiana 
Univ. who served as conference modera- 
tor. Held in Bernco’s Indianapolis, In- 
diana, offices and in the language labora- 
tories of Indiana Univ., the conference 
gave birth to three committees. Dr. Mike- 
sell will serve as their coordinator. 

The first committee appointed will seek 
out those language labora- 
tory factors that give rise to maximum stu- 
dent learning. A second committee will in- 
vestigate and recommend improvements in 
existing instructional materials used in lan- 
guage laboratories, and a third committee 
will inquire into technical aspects of the 
field with an eye to standardizing the con- 
fused and confusing quality measurements 
which are now used. 

These committees will draw on existing 
knowledge. Simultaneously they will en- 
gage in original research, As their work 
progresses, the committee will make their 
findings available to educators and to the 
entire electronic teaching aids industry. 

Chairman of the environmental com- 
mittee is Dr. Robert Neiset, head of the 
Biophysics Department and acting head of 
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the Physics Department, Tulane Univ. 
This committee will seek answers to ques- 
tions such as: 


1. Where should the language laboratory 
be located in the school building? 


2. Is a windowless room to be preferred 
over a room with windows? 

3. Is air conditioning or forced ventilation 
essential for language laboratories? 

4. What amount of space is required for 
each student? 


5. What type and how much acoustical 
material is required in language labora- 
tories? 


6. Should the instructor’s desk be placed 
in the rear, in the front, or in the middle 
of the room? 


7. Is a rectangular or semi-circular room 
best for language laboratories? 

In charge of the instructional materials 
committee is Dr. Phillip Leaman, coordina- 
tor for schools foreign languages, Indiana 
Univ. His committee will study magnetic 
tapes, recordings, and audio visual ma- 
terial now available for use in language 
laboratories. In addition, it will investigate 
coordination of work in the language la- 
boratory and in the classrooms. In its stud 
the committee will evaluate tapes whic 
have been prepared by local schools and 
those prepared commercially. It will also 
evaluate coordinated tape and textbook ma- 
terial now available from some publishers. 


A third committee will investigate tech- 
nical standards in the language laboratory 
field with an eye toward establishment of 
a new unit of measurement which will be 
intelligible to laymen and technical spec- 
ialist alike. This new measurement will 
most likely be called the “R”, (for reada- 
bility) factor. It will do for the language 
laboratory field what the British Thermal 
Unit did for the air conditioning industry. 

Following lengthy laboratory calcula- 
tions and exhaustive hearing tests of 
thousands of people a technical definition 
of the “R” factor will be arrived at. The 
layman need not know this definition. He 
will simply need to know that an “R” fac- 
tor of “6” is better than an “R” factor of 
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Bulletin describing new line of language 
laboratories.—Entitled Better Language In- 
struction For More Students . .. The Most 
Effective Way, a four-page brochure des- 
cribing a new line of flexible language la- 
boratory systems produced by the Edu- 
cational Equipment Division of Edwards 
Company, . has been published by the 
company. For each language laboratory 
component—teaching console, student re- 
cording and listen-respond units, portable 
equipment and booths—complete informa- 
tion is given. Among the features of the 
new EED system are flexible, multi-chan- 
nel programming, dual-track recording and 
slopheck equipment (which eliminates the 
need for mass tape duplication and bulk 
erasing equipment) and electronic compo- 
nents which reproduce the full range of 
sounds and tones heard in foreign tongues. 
Additionally, two supplementary pieces of 
literature have been issued by EED. A 
catalog specification sheet offers complete 
ordering information and product details, 
while a suggested bid nenilenian outlines 
the criteria well-designed language labor- 
atory installations should meet. This book- 
let is the first in a series of publications 
the company plans to issue in coming 
months. Copies of the two-color booklet and 
its supplement can be obtained from the 
Educational Equipment Division of Ed- 
wards Company, Inc., 94 Connecticut 
Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 


Language tapes.—What happens when 
one of the “efficiency experts” becomes in- 
volved in foreign languages? While work- 
ing in Mexico for an industrial engineer- 
ing consulting firm, I became interested 
in learning modern languages. Now four 
years later, I teach Spanish, French and 
Italian at the same time. This has been 
possible through the wise use of study 
time directly related to my college train- 
ing in efficiency. 

Now that I am teaching, I must admit 
that teachers are very, very busy people. 
Their work is such that it is never .com- 
pleted. However, through planning, I feel 
that more can be accomplished. My prob- 
lem has been to maintain and improve 
my fluency in the languages I teach and 
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at the same time, fulfill my responsibility 
to my family and my students. This is what 
I am doing. I have made contacts with 
people in those places of the world where 
the languages I teach are spoken. These 
persons are recording for me, on magnetic 
tape, radio programs of general interest. 
Listening to these recordings serves many 
purposes. My accent, grammar, and vo- 
cabulary are improving. I am learning 
about the culture of the places where my 
interest languages are spoken. ‘It is enjoy- 
able recreation also, because I would like 
to travel and visit all these far-away places, 
and listening to these recordings is almost 
like being there. I spend no extra time 
studying, either, because I listen to my 
tape recorder as I did, previously, to my 
radio. I play it while I’m busy doing some- 
things else, such as driving, correcting 
papers, relaxing after a hard day at school, 
etc. 


Many of my language-teacher friends 
have asked me for copies of my tapes. I 
am making it my “hobby” to provide du- 
plications of my tapes for others at as 
nearly my cost price as possible. My tapes, 
consisting of two hours of recordings 
€1200’ on 7” reel of tape) are for sale to 
persons with a school address at about the 
retail value of the tape. ($3.50) Those with 
other addresses should include $.25 for 
postage. Actually the recordings are free; 
one is buying the tape at its fair price. 
It is important to remember that when you 
finish with these recordings, you still have 
the tape to be used for what you want. 
Please send payment with order if it is not 
placed through a school. I prefer that you 
use my home address (681 N. Valencia, 


La Habra, Calif.). 


At this time I am preparing a listing of 
material and tapes, and if you are in- 
terested in having a copy, please drop me 
a card. It is my sincere belief that each and 
every tape contains much material that will 
be of interest to both teachers and students. 
I would like to impress upon you that if 
at any time you are not satisfied with a 
tape, you will please return for refund or 
exchange. 
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The underlined number indicates reel available (Summer 1960): 


Spanish 1 2 3 4 5 7 8 
French 1 2 3 45 6 7 8 
Geman] 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Ilian 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


Sunny Hills H. S. 
Fullerton, Calif. 


Mas sobre la yuxtaposicién de dos infini- 
tivos.—En el poco tiempo que llevo en- 
sefando la gramatica espafiola— solamente 
seis afos—a estudiantes norteamericanos 
nunca he topado con regla alguna que 
desapruebe la yuxtaposicién de dos infini- 
tivos. Yo no creo que exista tal regla. Para 
confirmar mi opinién he consultado a va- 
rias personas, entre ellas un profesor de 
espafiol que hace por lo menos treinta afos 
que ejerce la carrera del magisterio, y a dos 
maestras de nacionalidad espafola. Estas 
no recuerdan haber estudiado ni ensefiado 
que la yuxtaposicién de dos infinitivos sea 
incorrecta ni de mal gusto. Recuerdan, sin 
embargo, que en sus andlisis gramaticales 
para ex4menes de curso y de oposiciones 
tuvieron que analizar frases de esta indole. 
El profesor sexagenario me aseguré que 
en el largo tiempo de su carrera no ha visto 
tal idea; pero si me solté, sin titubear, dos 
© tres oraciones empleando dos infinitivos 
seguidos. No podia explicarse por qué le 
proponia tal asunto. 

Después de estas breves indagaciones 
acudi a algunos libros tomados al azar, 
encontré pm oraciones en las cual- 
es se utilizan dos infinitivos yuxtapuestos. 
Por no extenderme demasiado citaré sélo 
unas cuantas. 


Al intentar seducir Carlos a Ignacia . . . (Pio 
Baroja, Zalacain el aventurero, Col. Austral, p. 
49) 
De no poder hacerlo, aviseme Ud. (Tarr and 
Centeno, A Graded Spanish Review Grammar, p. 
79 


Pablo los tomaba para verlos correr despavoridos. 
(Gabriel Miré El obispo leproso, Biblioteca Nue- 
va, Madrid, p. 179) 

Es necesario conocer las leyes; pero no lo es 
menos saber aplicarlas oportunamente. (Bello y 


9 10 ll 12 13 4 15 16 
9 10 ll 12 13 14 15 16 
9 10 ll 12 13 4 15 16 


James R. REECE 
ia Gramatica de la Lengua Castellana, p. 
289 
Lo mas que he dicho es que uno deberia inten- 
tar serlo y que ese intento suponia trabajo y 
miseria . . . ¢Puede realmente predicar la justicia 
un hombre que no consigue hacerla reinar en su 
propia vida? (F. Fernandez Santos, “Requiem: 
por un hombre,” Indice, enero, 1960) 
En la conversacién de todos los dias no 
sélo se emplean a menudo dos infinitivos 


yuxtapuestos, sino que a veces se emplean 
tres. 


De no poder hacerle estudiar, mandenlo a una 
fabrica. 


Al intentar hacerle tomar la sopa, la derramé. 


Luis Miranda Podadera en su tratado gra- 
matical lo afirma mas categéricamente. 
Nos dice que “hay veces en que el infini- 
tivo. tiene a su vez como complemento otro 
infinitivo. Ejemplo: Quiso hacer correr al 
perro . . . Lo mismo diremos de este otro 
ejemplo: Espero poder conseguir mis de- 

(Andlisis Gramatical de la Lengua Espa- 
nola. p. 186) 


Colby College Francisco A. Cauz 


Reactions to the 1959 NDEA Language 
Institutes.—Reports on the 12 language in- 
stitutes conducted in the summer of 1959 
under Title VI of the NDEA have al- 
ready appeared in Hispania and other jour- 
nals. These reports, however, included no 
information as to the reactions of the 
trainees in these institutes to the new key 
FL instruction which they received there. 
Now student reaction, both pro and con, 
is available in an interesting article by 
Lawrence S. Poston, Jr., U.S. Office of 
Education Specialist for Language Insti- 
tutes. See “Modern Foreign Language In- 
stitutes” in School Life for May 1960. 


R. G. M. 
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Bilingual American Schools Discussed.— 
Different phases of the program of the 
Inter-American Schools Service have been 
chosen in recent years as the subjects for 
three dissertations for graduate degrees. 
Dr. Dean Fitzgerald, Dr. Charles J. Patter- 
son, and Dr. George P. Young have each 
received the doctor of education degree af- 
ter submitting dissertations concerning the 
IASS. 

In 1954, Dr. Fitzgerald wrote a disserta- 
tion on “American Schools in Latin Am- 
erica” as partial fullfillment of the require- 
ments for the doctor of education degree 
from the University of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
He had first-hand information on the sub- 
ject, having served as director of The Lin- 
coln School in San José, Costa Rica, the 
American School of Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
and S. A. Escuela “Campo Alegre” in 
Caracas, Venezuela. 

The purposes of the treatise were to trace 
the origin and development of the Ameri- 
can schools in Latin America; to describe 
the organization, administration, and curri- 
cula of these schools; and to determine 
their significance in improving relations 
between the United States and the coun- 
tries of Latin America. The study was re- 
stricted specifically to those schools with an 
educational program for grades 1 through 
12; those which qualified for grants-in-aid 
through the Inter-American Schools Ser- 
vice; and those affiliated with the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

He identified several problems which he 
felt required further investigation. One in- 
cluded a determination of the need and de- 
velopment of curricular materials for bilin- 
gual elementary and secondary school pro- 
grams. Others posed the questions of how 
pupils should be grouped ih instruction in 
a bilingual school and at what grade level 
formal instruction in a second language 
should be introduced. 

In the dissertation, he recommended 
that educational specialists be employed to 
advise teachers on their problems; that ad- 
ministrative educational workshops be held 
annually in three or more areas of Latin 
America; and that administrators of Am- 


erican schools in Latin America be brought 
together for conference and discussion. (It 
is interesting to note that since that time 
an in-service training program for teachers 
has been initiated, and workshops have 
been set up in several of the schools. Ad- 
ministrators of all American schools in 
Latin America had the opportunity for 
constructive discussion when they met 
in conference in Washington, D. C., in 
the spring of 1957). 

Dr. Fitzgerald concludes that American 
schools in Latin America are valuable in- 
struments in developing better interna- 
tional relations between the United States 
and the countries of Latin America, as 
they create a better understanding of, and 
respect for, the language and customs of 
others. Children who attend bilingual 
American schools, by participating in play 
and in class activities with children of 
other nationalities, become fluent in both 
languages and develop a comprehension of, 
and respect for, the way of life of others 
not soon to be forgotten. He considers it 
important “that American schools in Latin 
America be staffed with a sufficient num- 
ber of qualified teachers from the United 
States to assure adequate contact for the 
students with American teaching mehods 
and ideals“ [Newsletter, Inter-American 


Schools Service, Sept. 1960]. 


NCTFL, 1961.—Of special interest to 
Foreign Language teachers will be the 
1961 Conference on the Teaching of For- 
eign Languages to be held at the Hotel 
Commodore in New York City on April 
14 and 15, 1961. 

The topic of the conference will be 
“Language Teaching in School and Col- 
lege.” The four main panels will be: 

1. The training of teachers for secondary schools 
2. The training of teachers for colleges 

3. The transition to the classroom 
4. The coordination between classroom and lab 

Information and enrollment blanks may 
be obtained from the 1961 Northeast Con- 
ference Chairman, Professor Carl F. Bay- 
erschmidt, Columbia University, New 
York 27, New York. 


TWU. Spanish Workshop.— Mr. Glenn 
Garrett, Executive Director of the Texas 


Good Neighbor Commission of Texas was 
the guest speaker for the annual Work- 
shop for Teachers of Spanish at Texas 
Woman’s University on June 20. The ses- 
sions were held from 8:30-11:30 A.M. in 
the Department of Foreign Languages, at 
which time Mr. Garrett discussed prob- 
lems of teaching Spanish in Texas and 
spoke particularly in connection with the 
Pan American Student Forum, its organi- 
zation, pu and importance in en- 
couraging the study of Spanish. 

The workshop this year was held June 
8-24 with twenty-six teachers in attend- 
ance from all parts of Texas as well as 
from outside the state. The daily sessions 
were divided into periods that dealt with 
Teaching Problems and Techniques, Pro- 
nunciation and Intonation, Conversation, 
and Laboratory Techniques. Miss Ruth 
Salazar of Panama and Miss Adriana Ca- 
nales of Brownsville, Texas, were the in- 
structors for the classes in conversational 
practice. 


Some of the activities of the workshop 
were held in the new language laboratory. 
Many of the teachers were expecting to 
obtain similar equipment for use in their 
schools, and they were keenly interested 
in problems of equipment, objectives and 
techniques in connection with the labor- 
atory. 

At noon on the day of Mr. Garrett's 
visit a luncheon was given in his honor, 
and on that occasion Dean Autrey Nell 
Wiley of the College of Arts and Sciences 
of Texas Woman's University gave a short 
talk pointing up new approaches to the 
teaching of foreign languages. 

Mr. Garrett has appeared as guest speak- 
er at the Spanish Workshop at TWU for 


the last several years. 


Texas Woman's Univ. A.W. Wootsey 

FLES.— More than one half of the May, 
1960 issue of The National Elementary 
Principal is devoted to articles on Foreign 
Languages in the elementary schools. The 
viewpoint is naturally that of the educators 
but it is not unsympathetic. 


Univ. of Kansas City Brernarp Dutsey 
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Keeping up with the Jones.—Many are 
already familiar with the project of Robert 
Cuba Jones and his wife Ingeborg (at 
Chilpancingo 23, Mexico City 11, D. F.; 
Tel. 25-20-12). A “good will” creation of 
their own undertaking in a pioneering _at- 
tempt to promote cultural, economic and 
social exchange between Mexico and the 
United States. They maintain a large 
house between downtown Mexico Mie 
and the Univ. of Mexico campus, whic 
has a limited number of accommodations 
available for tourists with professional in- 
terests. Prime function is to promote un- 
derstanding and friendship between Mex- 
ican and intellectuals from other coun- 
tries. Every Tuesday night at the Jones’ 
is held a round-up and round table, where 
some 65 to 125 regulars and passers-through 
congregate for discussions. Usually some 
celebrity presents a short lecture. 
Activities of Villa Jones include: 


1. Adult education activities in the inter- 
national and intercultural fields. 

2. The “Open House” gatherings. 

3. Organization of Workshops (e.g., in 
August, 1959, a fullday Mexican Sem- 
inar of the Council for Christian So- 
cial Action). 

4. Liaison with the various bi-national 
cultural institutions which exist in 
Mexico City. 

5. Maintenance of the Devere Allen Mem- 
orial Library (growing, specializing in 
the social sciences). 

. Distribution of literature. 

. Travel and conference attendance. 

. Technical assistance given for all fields 
whenever possible: track down source 


material, arrange contacts between pro- 
fessionals, etc. 


ont 


Due to the expanse of their activities, 
Villa Jones is searching for larger facilities. 


Their program is an ambitious one, and 
merits the interest and financial support 
anyone can give. Fuller details about their 
organization can be obtained by writing 
directly to Villa Jones, Chilpancingo 23, 
Mexico 11, D. F. 


R. G. M. 


[| 
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Recent U. S. Books on Latin America.— 
As we have noted several times already in 
this department, unrest south of our bor- 
der has created a tardy but welcome re- 
newal of public concern in Latin Ameri- 
ca. This interest is reflected in the steady 
flow of new books devoted to Latin Am- 
erican topics from American presses, 
among which three of the most recent are 
Donald M. Dozer’s Are We Good Neigh- 
bors? (Gainesville: Uniy. of Florida Press, 
1959. 456 pp. Cloth. $8); Helen Miller 
Bailey and Abraham P, Nasatir’s Latin 
American (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1959. 818 pp. Cloth, Ill. $7.95); 
and William S. Stokes’ Latin American 
Politics (New York: Crowell, 1959. 538 
pp. Cloth). Prof. Dozer’s thorough, very 
timely book is a detailed examination of 
inter-American relations between 1930 and 
1960, and a plea for solid, intelligent co- 
operation between the U. S. and Latin 
American rather than an attempt to win 
friends “by a high-powered advertising 
campaign.” The author also points to the 
possibility that Latin American countries, 
standing somewhere between Western and 
Eastern traditions in economics, may de- 
velop economies which are neither capi- 
talist nor communist. The Bailey-Nasatir 
volume, comprehensive as it seeks to be, lo- 
gra apretar mucho menos de lo que trata de 
abarcar. It attempts to study the develop- 
ment of Latin American civilization, with 
more success in some areas than in others. 
Thus the book is strongest, perhaps, in its 
social, political and geographical aspects, 
and weakest in its efforts to explain the 
development of literature and philosophy. 
For example, Argentine literature is cov- 
ered in two pages, in which eight lines are 
devoted to Hugo Wast and three to Ed- 
uardo Mallea. Ezequiel Marinez Estrada 
is unmentioned. Alcides Arguedas and his 
famous Bolivian novel Raza de bronce are 
mentioned in the text but not listed in the 
index. In philosophy, there are three words 
on Antonio Caso, the image of Vasconcelos 
is one-sided, and Vaz Ferreira and Fran- 
cisco Romero are not even cited. Yet, sub- 
stantial though some of its defects may be, 
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Conducted by the Eprror 


this book does bring together a large 
amount of fairly up-to-date information re- 
garding Latin America. The last book, 
Latin American Politics, is probably the 
first one ever to attempt an soon | view 
of so vast and varied a subject, rather than 
a country by country analysis. It succeeds 
fairly well in its objective, too, when one 
considers the many pitfalls and problems 
which await anyone hardy enough to un- 
dertake the task of surveying the politics 
of the Hispanic American world. 


R. G. M. 


George O. Schanzer on Spanish Ameri- 
can Literature.—Prof. Schanzer of St. 
John’s Univ. is the author of the article 
on Spanish American literature published 
in the 1959 edition of Funk and Wag- 
nall’s Standard Reference Encyclopedia, 
Vol. 22, pp. 8154-58. Thus Prof Schanzer 
does his part in extending knowledge 
about Spanish American letters, for the 
Funk and Wagnall’'s Encyclopedia was one 
of the last such reference works to lack an 


article on this subject. 
R. G. M. 


Culture shock.—Prof. Angel Del Rio of 
Columbia Univ. in the summer of 1959, 
under the auspices of the Congreso por la 
Libertad de la Cultura, made a tour of 
various South American countries to de- 
liver lectures of aproximacién cultural be- 
tween the English. and Hispanic Ameri- 
cas. The texts of the talks he gave in 
carrying out his arduous, challenging and 
very much-needed mission have been gath- 
ered into a volume recently published, El 
mundo hispanico y el mundo anglo-sajén 
Choque y atraccién de dos culturas (Bue- 
nos Aires: Asociacién Argentina por la 
Libertad de la Cultura, 1960. 163 pp. 
Paper). The book’s two main sections, 
Espafia y los Estados Unidos,” and “His- 
panoamérica y los Estados Unidos,” are ex- 
cellent historical and political syntheses 
of our relations as well as a comparison 
and contrast of our differing cultures. Ger- 
Arciniegas contributes a “Prdélogo,” 
in which the following quotation touches 
the heart of the matter. 


Lo tremendo, lo que estas paginas tratan si no 
de corregir, al menos de insinuar, es el peligo de 
que el desentendimiento entre dos de las Am- 
éricas, y también entre los Estados Unidos y 
Espafia, pueda conducir a que en el futuro, al 
hacerse la gran revision de nuestro siglo, se 
llegue a la conclusién de que el desentendimi- 
ento del Nuevo Mundo pueda sefialarse como 
una de las grandes estupideces de la historia uni- 
versal. Se dird, de quienes hemos podido tener 
alguna intervencién en el mundo intelectual o 
en el politico, que fuimos unos estupidos. Y del 
calificativo, si es justo, no se consideraran libres 
los del norte ni los del sur. 


R. G. M. 


“Cuadernos Americanos.’—This Mexi- 
can publishing firm which, under the able 
direction of D. Jesis Silva Herzog, has 
been issuing its outstanding journal of the 
same name since 1942, has also published 
some fifty books since its inception. “Cu- 
adernos,” after a hiatus of four years, has 
again begun to issue volumes under its 
imprint. In recent months the following 
have appeared: Luis Abad Carretero, Vida 
y pac 2 (exposition of a largely original 
“filosofia del insante,” $3.50): Luis San- 
chez Pontén, Pacto con los astros (poem, 
$1.50); Jesus Silva Herzog, El mexicano y 
su morada y otros ensayos (meditations 
on Mexico's problems by one of her wisest 
intellectuals, $1.50). 

R. G. M. 


“RN” and “JIAS’—It is a pleasant dut 
to commend two recently established oo 
leagues of Hispania for continuing the 
high quality they set in their first issues. 
We refer, of course, to Romance Notes 
CVol. I, No. 1, was dated Autumn, 1959), 

ublished by the Dept. of Romance Langs., 
Einiv. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, in 
Autumn and Spring, with a yearly sub- 
scription of $2.25; and to the Journal of 
Inter-American Studies (now in its second 
year), published quarterly by the Univ. of 
Florida's School of Inter-American Studies 
at Gainesville, and carrying a subscription 
rate of $2 yearly. 


R. G. M. 
Castro, Cuba, and the U. S.—Much 


space, sound and fury has characterized re- 
cent reporting in our country with respect 
to the Cuban situation. New York Times’ 
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correspondent Herbert L. Matthews, mind- 
ful of this slanted, one-sided, and incom- 
ney coverage of the Cuban revolution, 
as called it one of the worst jobs of re- 
porting ever done in the U. S. Even if 
not all our readers agree with Mr. Mat- 
thews’ view, they certainly owe it to them- 
selves to read all available sources of in- 
formation on Cuba, if only to escape from 
the monotonously hostile perspective car- 
ried by our mass communications media. 
After all, Latin America’s problems are go- 
ing to be our concern for a long time to 
come, whether we realize it or not, and 
whether we like it or not. Some interesting 
dissenting opinions on Cuba, well-written 
and documented, are to be found in Cuba: 
Anatomy of a Revolution by Leo Huber- 
man and Paul M. Sweezy (a special 
double number, July-August ‘1960, of the 
socialist Monthly Review devoted to a 192- 
page analysis of the Cuban revolution; 
also to be published separately as a book); 
Herbert L. Matthews, “The Cuban Re- 
volution.” Hispanic American Report for 
August 1960, a fine job of analyzing both 
the Cuban and U.S. shortcomings which 
have resulted in the present state of affairs 
and a needed reminder that Castro has in- 
deed effected a social revolution in his 
country; Samuel Shapiro, “Cuba—A Dis- 
senting Report,” The New Republic, Sept. 
12, 1960, pp. 8-26, a documented attempt 
to set straight much of the record of the 
Cuban revolution as reported in U.S. news- 
papers and over our radio and television. 


R. G. M. 
Spain's Intellectuals Today.—Daedalus, 


journal of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, devoted much of its Sum- 


mer 1969 issue to articles on the place oc- 


cupied by the intelligentsia in various 
countries of the world. Julian Marias is the 
author of the piece entitled “The Situation 
of the Intelligentsia in Spain Today.” It 
makes interesting reading. Sr. Marias, one 
of Spain’s best-known intellectuals, is, of 
course, unuer the handicap of trying to 
write about Franco Spain not as an emig- 
rado but as a permanent resident of the 
country. Marias says a great deal about the 
traumatic effect of the Civil War on 
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Spain’s intellectuals, stresses the difficulties 
the reconstruction of the life of mind has 
met with since 1939, admits the deleterious 
effects of “internal censorship,” and con- 
cludes that the only effective role intel- 
lectuals can take in the needed transfor- 
mation of national life is to “affirm their 
solidarity and constitute a ‘corporate’ 
spirit.” Just how this is to be done, he does 
not say. However much goodwill and sym- 
pathy Sr. Marias’ writing may evoke, many 
readers outside of Spain will remark some 
tendency toward verbosity and ambiguity 
and lament the fact that the Spaniard will 
not (or, more probably, cannot) write with 


the gloves off. : 
R. G. M. 


FCE Censored in Spain.—Mexico’s most 
worthy publishing center, the Fondo de 
Cultura Econémica, whose books are grate- 
fully received all over the Hispanic Ameri- 
can world, is severely censored in Franco 
Spain. The Fondo’s Gaceta for Aug. 1960 
lists no less than 106 FCE titles “que por 
dictamen de la Censura de ese pais no 
pueden circular libremente.” Needless to 
say, many of these books are as unobjec- 
tionable as Alfonso Reyes’ essays, Dennis 
W. Brogan’s Francia, Eli de Gortari’s In- 
troduccion a la légica dialéctica, and Eze- 
quiel Martinez Estrada’s El mundo mara- 
villoso de Guillermo Enrique Hudson, just 
to cite a few examples. 


R. G. M. 


The Act Bogota.—“The document 
signed by the hemispheric economic minis- 
ters in Bogota yesterday is just about ideal. 
It proposes measures and sets goals that 
would bring prosperity, higher standards 
of living and social justice to every in- 
habitant of Latin America. 

“One might argue that it aims too high and 
tries to do too much, but that is hardly a 
criticism. If any kind of concerted effort is 
made to reach these goals there is bound 
to be economic and social improvement. 
Nobody expects to see Utopia in Latin 
America, but the present state of affairs, 
generally speaking, could not be allowed 
to continue without grave social and po- 
litical consequences. 

“The abstention of Cuba was anticipated 
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and it underlined the nature of the prob- 
lems being faced. In the first place, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had announced from the 
beginning that Cuba was to be excluded 
from the benefits of the new United States 
$500,000,000 economic aid program for 
Latin America. The Cubans A hardly 
be expected to vote for a program based on 
the American proposals. In any event, 
Cuba is in a revolutionary line and wants 
to see social justice in Latin America 
brought about G revolutionary means in 
conflict with United States interests. The 
Act of Bogot4 is an evolutionary pro- 
gram, using capitalistic and democratic 
methods. 

“Only the future will tell whether this pro- 
gram has come in time and whether it will 
achieve enough of its aims to be a success. 
There can be no guarantees because so 
much depends on the cooperation of 
twenty sovereign nations pe ruling 
classes and peoples must make sacrifices 
and accept discipline. The United States, 
for instance, will have to face the fact that 
its $500,000,000 cannot last more than a 
year and that further appropriations will 
be necessary. 

“This may seem difficult to us, but the 
Act of Bogota is demanding more of the 
Latin Americans. It asks them to make 
agrarian reforms with “a wider and more 
equitable distribution of the ownership of 
land” when the ruling classes in Latin 
America have for centuries been big land- 
owners. It asks them to revise income tax 
and land tax systems when they have 
never taxed themselves or their land fairly 
by North American or European stan- 
dards. 

“The Act of Bogot4 asks much of all of us, 
but in reality it is more like an answer than 
a request. The really peremptory demand 
is coming from the ‘masses throughout 
Latin America who are calling for land to 
till, for housing, schools, hospitals and a 
fairer return for their work. The Bogota 
program offers them social justice, but as 
yet only in the form of promises. The task 
now is to follow the words with actions” 


[The New York Times, Sept. 13, 1960] 
R. G. M. 


Our cultural diplomacy.—“Bogotd, Col- 
ombia, Sept. 9—Delegates and observers 
from the United States and some of 
the Latin-American nations at the inter- 
American economic conference went last 
night from their spacious meeting hall at 
the Military Club to watch wana he kind 
of international discussion group. 
“Graduate students from the sega 
of California at Los Angeles met in a small 
room with students from Colombian uni- 
versities at a round-table discussion. An 
audience of about 250 foreign dignitaries 
and Colombian workers, students and 
housewives packed every corner and over- 
flowed into a hall. 

“The spirited meeting was held in the 
Colombo-American Community Center of 
Quiroga City, a cultural center sponsored 
by the United States Information Service 
in a lower-middle-class residential area. 

“The California students were over- 
whelmed with questions from both the 


_°_~fudience and debaters. They were asked 


about the aims of the United States, capi- 
tal punishment, integration in schools, ju- 
venile delinquency and other ‘misunder- 
standings,’ as a Colombian student called 
some of the things that he and his friends 
had heard and read about the United 
States. 


‘What an exciting evening,’ Senator Wayne 
Morse, Democrat of Oregan, said after the 
meeting. ‘We should multiply this many 
times over in Latin America,’ he added. 
“That is the ambition of the originators of 
the project, Robert Hurwitch, labor attache 
of the United States Embassy here, and 
Robert Smith, information Officer at the 
Embassy. When they noticed a year and 
a half ago that the binational cultural center 
in downtown Bogota was attracting mostly 
members of the upper-middle income 
roups, already familiar with the United 
tates through education, reading and 
even travel, they formulated a plan for 
reaching ‘the people we really need as 
friends.’ 
“The Colombian Social Security Institute 
gave two years of rent-free use of a room 
attached to its free clinic in Quiroga City, 
a_skilled-and-white-collar-worker housing 
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development of 50,000 population in the 
south of this capital. Mr. Hurwitch asked 
labor leaders to help from a community 
group to establish a center. 

“Now, after three months, the center has 
272 members—heads of families of up to 
15 members—and is acquiring about five 
new members daily. Each member pays 
20 pesos (about $3 annually, in install- 
ments if he wishes. 

“While the debate last night was a special 
event, the center is nearly as crowded with 
young people every evening and all during 
week-ends. 

“From six to eleven o'clock or later every 
night, the clean, brightly lighted room 
buzzes with young workers and students 
playing ping-pong, kibitzing chess games, 
practicing English idioms in small groups 
or browsing in a small lending library 
along one wall. 

“Shorthand and typing classes started 
three weeks ago, are held in an alcove be- 
hind the library. English classes are held 
in the clinic’s waiting corridor. 

“Other workers’ communities have sent 
representatives to ask Mr. Hurwitch if the 
embassy would help them establish such 
centers. At present the Social Security In- 
stitute has offered two more rooms in other 
districts” [New York Times, Sept. 11, 
1960]. 


R. G. M. 


Hispanica at Chicago.—The August, 
1960 Univ. of Chicago alumni quarterly 
informs that “a collection of more den two 
thousand volumes showing how the New 
World looked to the early Spanish and 
Portuguese explorers has loos iven the 
U. of Chicago Library.” The gift of Chi- 
cago attorney Carter H. Harrison, whose 
father and grandfather were mayors of 
Chicago, the collection contains “numer- 
ous early and rare editions chronicling the 
era of discovery.” 


Univ. of Kansas City 


Nueva Biblioteca Mexicana.—The first 
two-volume publication of this collection 
(Obras completas, Juan Diaz Covarrubias) 
was mentioned in the Sept. Hispania. The 
second unit is Libra astronémica y filo- 
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sofica, Carlos de Sigiienza y Géngora, pre- 
sentacién de José Gaos y edicién de Ber- 
nabé Navarro, Centro de Estudios Filo- 
sdficos de la Univ. Nacional Auténoma de 
México. Number three is Cartas sobre 
México, C: C. Becher, traduccién del ale- 
man, notas y prdlogo de Juan A. Ortega y 
Medina, Facultad de Filosofia y Letras. 
The following item is Obras: Critica liter- 
aria I, Manuel Gutiérrez Najera, investi- 
gacién y recopilacién de E. K. Mapes, edi- 
cién y notas de Ernesto Mejia Sanchez, 
introduccién de Porfirio Martinez Pejal- 
oza; Centro de Estudios Literarios. 


“Cuadernos de Bellas Artes,”"—A new 
publication from Mexico, under the aus- 
spices of the Secretary of Education (To- 
rres Bodet) and the Instituto Nacional de 
Bellas Artes (director, Celestino Goros- 
tiza). The director of the review is Wil- 
berto Cantén, artistic director is Ramén 
Puyol C.; price is 5 pesos a copy, ap- 
parently published monthly; address is 
Oficina de Prensa y Relaciones Publicas, 
Instituto Nacional de Bellas Artes, Méx- 
ico, D. F. Says Gorostiza: “Aspiramos a 
que los Cuadernos de Bellas Artes se con- 
vierten en un registro puntual y veridico 
de los intereses de la belleza en sus mas 
caracterizadas manifestaciones. No se esca- 
timarén voluntad ni esfuerzo para lograr- 
lo.” The first issue has some very inter- 
esting material: notes on cultural happen- 
ings in Mexico, a poetic tribute to Alfonso 
Reyes by Carlos Pellicer, several critical 
articles, an original one-act play by Fed- 
erico S. Inclan, El enemigo, and a trans- 
lation of Ionesco’s Rhinocéros. The repro- 
ductions, in black and white, and sepia, of 
paintings by the younger group of artists 
are also noteworthy. 


Various reviews.—May-June issue of 
American Club, published by the Instituto 
de Estudios Norteamericanos in Barcelona, 
provides some views of U. S. foreign 
policy for Spanish consumption by Charles 
E. Bohlen and Douglas Dillon. Boletin de 
la Univ. Michoacana: June, 1959—long 
and interesting article on Baron von Hum- 
boldt in Michoac4n; Aug. 1959 and 
March, 1960, discussions on the problems 
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of education in Mexico. Boletin de la 
Univ. de San Carlos, Guatemala: Jan.- 
April, 1959—“Notas sobre lo visual en El 
Cid”; May-Aug.—“Estructura de la filoso- 
fia de Unamuno,” “Técnica, Moral y Cul- 
tura”; Sept.-Dec.—“Las crénicas vividas.” 
Comentario No. 24: excellent article by 
Juan Carlos Ghiano on the symbolism 
and the “lesson” of Don Segundo Sombra. 
Combate, published in San José, Costa 
Rica, is a good small journal with articles 
on the social-political problems of Latin 
America and elsewhere; mostly reprints or 
publication of speeches delivered by im- 
portant world figures. Et Caetera, directed 
by Adalberto Navarro Sanchez, Univ. de 
Guadalajara; July, 1959,—article by Feder- 
ico Alvarez, “La significacién renovadora 
de las Sonatas de Valle Inclan . . .”; Re- 
vista de la Facultad de Humanidades, 
Univ. de San Luis Potosi, July-Sept., 1959 
—“Semblanza de Manuel José Othdén,” by 
Melchor Sanchez Jiménez. Arco, revista de 
las areas bolivarianas, Apartado nacional 
40-49, Bogota; $11 or $10 (?) per twelve 
issues, published bi-monthly; now in its 
second year, it is a fine journal containing 
studies, reports from abroad on the arts 
and current events—sort of a cross between 
Coronet and Time. Latest publications of 
Cuadernos de Versién, Biblioteca San 
Martin, Mendoza, Argentina: No. 6, “Es- 
tudio critico de Enrique A. Coll,” by 
Robert Azzoni; No. 7, “Suite coral argen- 
tino,” by Ramén Gutiérrez del Barrio; No. 
8, “Seis novelistas argentinos de la nueva 
promocién,” by Noé Jitrik. 


G. T. C. 


Meeting on Primary Education in Latin 
America.—“One of Latin America’s most 
urgent problems was_ illuminated last 
month in Mexico City when the Advisory 
Committee for UNESCO's First Major 
Project held its third biennial meeting. This 
project concerns the extension of primary 
education in Latin America. Its status and 
requirements were the subject of this in- 
tensive five-day meeting of educational 
specialists from the twelve American coun- 
tries represented on the Committee and 
some twenty-one observers. 

“Progress achieved since the Project was 
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launched in 1956 was reviewed by the 
delegates, and the educational activities of 
each Member State in support of the Pro- 
ject were discussed. From this background, 
a series of recommendations for future 
conduct of the Project were formulated 
for presentation to the UNESCO Execu- 
tive Board. Among them were resolutions 
that Latin American governments be 
urged to devote a greater percentage of 
their budgets to educational needs, to take 
steps toward improving the economic and 
social status of teachers, to set up an Inter- 
American educational fund, and to ap- 
proach international credit institutions for 
financial assistance in developing educa- 
tional facilities. Also recommended were 
better educational statistics and educational 
planning, more courses for school inspec- 
ors and supervisors, more school libraries 
and libraries for teachers, and more 
UNESCO publications in Spanish. 

“Delegates also resolved that member- 
ship of the Committee be expanded to 
iadele representation by all Latin Ameri- 
can states. Other decisions called for closer 
coordination between technical assistance 
programs and goals of the Major Project, 
for greater care in the selection of schol- 
arship recipients, and for a conference on 
the planning of library services. Emphasis 
was placed on the importance of a 1962 
conference which will deal with education 
and socio-economic development in Latin 
America. 

“The meeting was attended by 
UNESCO's Director-General, Vittorino 
Veronese and by former Director-General 
Mr. Jaime Torres-Bodet, now Mexico's 
Minister of Public Instruction. Delegate 
from the United States was Mr. Andy G. 
Wilkison of the UNESCO Relations 
Staff, with Miss Muriel Leach of the U. S. 
Office of Education as official advisor. At- 
tending as an observer from the United 
States was Mr. Lyle Ashby of the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession” [UNESCO News- 
letter, Apr. 4, 1960]. 

R. G. M. 


“Nivel” and German Pardo Garcia.— 
One of the most literary publications ap- 
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pearing in Spanish America today is Nivel, 
published in Mexico by Colombia's dis- 
tinguished poet, German Pardo Garcia, 
Director-Fundador, and Carlos Pellicer, 
Director. The first number of Nivel, 
which has the subtitle of Gaceta de Cul- 
tura, appeared in January 1959. I have 
just received Number 20, published Au- 
gust 25, 1960. The last issue on which 
the name of Carlos Pellicer appears as 
Director is Number 18. 

A listing of the contents of Numbers 1, 
10, and 20 will convey an idea of the range 
of literary coverage and of the cosmopol- 
itan origins of the contributors. 


Number | (January 1959); 

“La sangre de mi espiritu es mi lengua, “Prof. 
Pedro Urbano Gonzalez de la Calle de la Uni- 
versidad de Salamanca; “La cémplice,” cuento, 
Pita Amor; “Memorias de la casa del viento,” 
poema, Carlos Pellicer; “La actual novelistica 
mexicana,” Rubén Salazar Mallén; “Carta a un 
aprendiz de cuentos, ” Guadalupe Duejfias; “La 
promocién de ‘Los Presentes,’ ” Jestis Arellano; 
“Las cien mejores poesias chilenas,” Maximo 
Duarte; “Un poema,” Rubén Bonifaz Nujfiez; 
“Evocacién de Garcia Monge,” Rafael Heliodoro 
Valle; “La poesia de América en la mujer uru- 
guaya,” Vicente Echeverria del Prado; Libros, 
reviews of six books. 


Number 10 (October 25, 1959): 

“German Arciniegas: Biédgrafo de América,” 
Emilia Romero; “El Premio Nobel,” Alfredo 
Cardona Peta: “Homenaje a ‘Los Trofeos’ de 
José Maria de Heredia”—translations of sonnets 
by Guillermo Valencia, Carlos Lépez Narvdez, 
Andrés Holguin, Eduardo Castillo, Otto de 
Greiff, Nicol4s Bayona Posada, Ismael Enrique 
Arciniegas, Alejandro Araoz Fraser, Jestis Es- 
trada Monsalve; “Nacimiento y pasién de un 
libro—Los Trofeos,” Carlos Lépez Narvdez; “La 
literatura venezolana en la actualidad por Maria- 
no Picén Salas’—Entrevista con Graciela Men- 
doza; “El Fondo de Cultura Econdémica en la 
América Latina,” Demetrio Aguilera Malta; “El 
arte en Colombia,” Rodrigo Arenas Betancourt; 
“Figuracién de William Faulkner,” Guadalupe 
Duejfias. 


Number 20 (August 25, 1960): 

“Cien lineas para ti’—poems, Carlos Pellicer; 
“Libertad,” Paul Eluard, translated by Andrés 
Holguin; “Benito Judrez,” German Arciniegas; 
“Tres sonetos,” Cintio Vitier; “Tres sonetos,” 
Vicente Echeverria del Prado; “Al margen de 
‘Obra critica’ ’(collection of six books by Pedro 
Henriquez Urefia published by Fondo de Cul- 
tura Econémica), Demetrio Aguilera Malta; 
“Elogio de John Keats,” Max Grillo; “La tierra 
leve” (poem), Miguel Valdivieso. 


Even though the summaries above pro- 
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vide a clear enough general concept. of 
the contents of Nivel, I have the feeling 
that some colleagues who do not have the 
opportunity to read this publication regu- 
larly may find the following information 
useful. In Number 2, German Arciniegas 
publishes “Imitacién de la vida. Recuerdos 
de Gabriela Mistral”; Number 3, “Evoca- 
cién de Antonio Machado—La visién so- 
breviviente,” Juan Rejano; Number 6, 
“Figuracién de Katarine Mansfield,” Gua- 
dalupe Duejas. 

Number 8 (August 25, 1959) carries 
homages to José Vasconcelos and Rafael 
Heliodoro Valle, who had just died. Num- 
ber 11 is dedicated to José Eustasio Rivera. 
The sonnets of Tierra de Promisién are 
reproduced in this number as well as in 
chapter from Horizonte humano, vida de 
José Eustasio Rivera, by Eduardo Neale 
Silva. This biography, published by Fondo 
de Cultura Econémica, has been highly 
praised both as an achievement and as a 
model of what achievements of this kind 
can and should be. In Number 12 are 


essays on José Asuncién Silva. 


An important series of articles on the 
poetry of various countries has been ap- 
pearing in recent numbers and other ar- 
ticles are announced for future publica- 
tion. Already published: “La actual poesia 
espafiola,” Leopoldo de Luis (13); “Poesia 
de Panama,” Rogelio Sinan (15); “Poesia 
guatemalteca contempordnea,” Leyva 
(17). In Number 17 there are also poems 
by Miguel Angel Asturias and Luis Car- 
doza y Aragén. In Number 18 appears 
“Panorama de la poesia argentina” by 
Héctor Tizén. “Poesia de Francia” by An- 
drés Holguin is announced for future pub- 
lication. 

In Number 16, Pablo Mayer publishes 
translations of poems by Franz Werfel, 
Ernest Waldinger, Johannes R. Becher, 
Berthold Viertel, Albert Ehrenstein, Erich 
' Weinert and Mascha Kaleko under the 
heading of “Poetas alemanes perseguidos 
por Hitler.” In the same number there is 
an important article by Emilia Romero 
Cwidow of ‘Rafael Heliodoro Valle) en- 
titled, “Alfredo Cardona Pefia en su mun- 


do poético.” 
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It is possible that editors are indebted 
to La Gaceta, published by the Fondo de 
Cultura Econémica, as a model for their 
format, colored titles and rubrics, and slick 

aper. However, the size of Nivel is much 
ca than Gaceta and the quality of the 
paper is superior. The page size of Nivel 
is 16 x 24 inches whereas La Gaceta is 13 
x 18 inches. 

The writer had seen mention of Nivel 
in the Mexican press but did not see a 
number of the publication until February 
when the Founder-Director, German Par- 
do Garcia, sent him Number 11. When I 
tried to get the numbers already published, 
he informed me that none were available. 
It took me several months to round out my 
collection. 

In a letter dated March 25, 1960, the 
Founder-Director wrote me as follows: 

La revista le sera enviada hasta diciembre del 
préximo afio de 1961, fecha en que la suspen- 
deré definitivamente por tener que viajar a 
Europa para largo tiempo. 

Deploro que usted no pueda tener la coleccién 
completa de Nivel, porque ya muchos coleccio- 
nistas y bibliéfilos la consideran como una curio- 
sidad literaria, por su elegante presentacién, los 
temas que trata, y por el tiempo limitado de su 
publicacién. 

The distinguished poet says in the same 
letter: “No hago negocio alguno con esta 
revista, que publico unicamente para servir 
a la cultura.” 

Thus, amigos, obviously this is a valu- 
able publication limited in time and in 
circulation. Save your copies! 

Carlos Pellicer is well known today as 
the dean of Mexican poets and his excep- 
tional poetic vision and his ability to trans- 
late it into terms that are fresh and original 
have been long recognized and praised by 
students of poetry and critics (among the 
latter, Frank Dauster, Breve historia de la 
poesia mexicana, Studium, pp. 150-152). 

German Pardo Garcia has been less for- 
tunate. Over the last thirty years he has 
published fourteen volumes of poetry and 
yet until recently the critics and makers of 
anthologies have paid little attention to 
his work. This is all the more remarkable 
when a poet of the eminence of Enrique 
Gonzalez Martinez could value his works 
highly enough to say that “su obra con- 
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stituye uno de los mas altos ejemplos de 
América.” 

In 1953 Ediciones Cuadernos Ameri- 
canos published Acto poético, an anthology 
based on his four last weeks: Las voces 
naturales (1945), Los suefios corpéreos 
(1947), Poemas contempordneos (1949) 
and Lucero sin orillas (1952). The poems 
in this book provide an introduction to the 
aspects of the orientation of Pardo Garcia’s 

*tic institutions and its transmutations in 

is maturity. Manuel Scorza, author of the 
Prélogo to Acto poético, points to the poet's 
lingering acceptance of modernismo and 
post-modernismo, its esthetic positions and 
procedures as the main reason why he is 
not better known. At the time when other 
poets, Pablo Neruda, Pablo de Rokha, for 
example, were developing social themes 
substratified in strange images originating 
in subconscious associations, Pardo Garcia 
continued to cultivate a personal universe 
using the metric tools of modernismo. Later 
he changed to free verse. Recent re-evalua- 
tions of modernismo have created an en- 
vironment more favorable for the appre- 
ciation of his talents. 


Scorza also points to the sensitiveness 
of Pardo Garcia, rooted in his childhood 
and influenced by his readings of José 
Asuncién Silva, as a factor that has kept 
him to himself and away from the type of 
self-promotion which some poets have used 
to get their image before the public . 

One gathers from the poems published 
in Acto poético that the poet is a lonely, 
tortured soul intrigued by the mystery of 
a world that baffles him, victimized per- 
petually by an agonizing preoccupation 
with death and yet defiantly self-suffcient 
in the company of esthetic idealisms, in- 
sights, and realizations that bring comfort 
and purpose to his solitude. 

Manuel Scorza goes so far as to say that 
German Pardo Garcia “es fundamental- 
mente un poeta de la muerte.” Fortunately 
he adds that “la concepcién vital de Ger- 
man Pardo Garcia es prometeica: un hom- 
bre agobiado por un gran dolor pero siem- 
pre en rebeldfa.” 

German Pardo Garcia certainly ranks to- 
day among the top poets of his country 
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and of Spanish America. Without Nivel 


the present writer would no doubt have 
taken much longer to discover this ex- 
quisite poetic talent. It is not always the 
case that a publication and its editors 
equate quality to quality on such a high 
“nivel” as they do in the case of German 
Pardo Garcia and Carlos Pellicer, and 
Nivel, Gaceta de Cultura. 


Southern Illinois Univ. Boyp G. Carrer 


Mexico’s Census Results.—“The English 
General Population Census published fig- 
ures showing that the total population had 
great gains—from 25,791,017 in 1950 to 
an estimated 34.5 million in 1960. The 
greatest gains had occurred in and around 
the Federal District, which is composed of 
Mexico City and the twelve districts sur- 
rounding it. Mexico City proper showed a 
population of 2,666,148, a rise of 19%, 
while the twelve outlying districts rose to 
1.8 million, an increase of 130%. The total 
for the Federal District rose 52% to ap- 
proximately 4.5 million. The state capitals 
showed a steady growth. Guadalajara 
reached 730,000, a rise of 85% over 1950; 
Monterrey increased 96% to 615,000. An 
interesting and vital phase of the census 
would come later when the information 
concerning the living and working con- 
ditions of the inhabitants was compiled, 
edited, and evaluated” [Hispanic Ameri- 
can Report, August 1960] 


R. G. M. 


Death of Jaime Corteséo.—Jaime Zuzar- 
te Corteséo, one of the most courageous 
and patriotic intellectuals of contemporary 
Portugal, died there on August 15, after a 
brief illness. He was the elder brother of 
the cartographer Armando Z. Cortesio, 
their father being the physician and philo- 
logist Anténio Augusto Cortesdo. 

Jaime Corteséo was born on April 29, 
1884. Having received his medical training 
in Coimbra, he taught in Oporto from 
1911 to 1915. During this period, one of 
fervent hope for the flowering of the 
newly-established Portuguese Republic, he 
entered politics (never to leave it again), 
represented Oporto in the Cortes, and 
helped spark a literary revival through the 
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review Renascenca Portuguesa. From 1919 
to 1927 he directed the National Library 
in Lisbon. At the same time he associated 
himself with the reform movement whose 
organ was and is the review Seara Nova, 
a tie which he severed shortly before his 
death. 

Like other leading Portuguese intellec- 
tuals of our time, he felt drawn to the 
dynamic sister nation of Brazil, ever since 
he had accompanied President Anténio 
José de Almeida ‘o Rio de Janeiro in 1922. 
The Estado Novo coup drove him into po- 
litical exile in February 1927. Since 1940 
he made his home in Brazil but dared 
return to his native country in 1952 al- 
though he was harassed by the Portuguese 
police from then on till his death, as he 
would not refrain from political activity. 
As a result, he became so popular among 
fellow writers that they elected him presi- 
dent of their national association while he 
was serving a prison term. 

Even during this his last year of life, he 
was amazingly active as a speaker and 
writer, expounding his ideas about the Por- 
tuguese discoveries, particularly as to the 
part played by Prince Henry the Naviga- 
tor, the Franciscan order, and the west- 
ward voyages. The more the pity that 
Jaime Corteséo should have died shortly 
before the International Congress of the 
History of the Discoveries was convened 
in Lisbon on September 5, where his 
theory of the Portuguese policy of secret 
voyages was to receive fresh support. 


He began and ended his literary career 
as a poet: his first book was A morte da 
dguia (1910), his last an anthology of 
poems composed between 1910 and 1955, 
Poesias escolhidas (1960), prefaced by D. 
Mourdo-Ferreira and accompanied by a 
letter of 1913, in which Fernando Pessoa 
hailed Cortesdo’s “heroic dynamism.” His 
play about Prince Henry, O Infante de 
Sagres (1916) also was reedited this year. 
The admirers of Eca de Queiroz can be 
grateful to Jaime Cortesdo for his re-dis- 
covery of the socialist vein in the Portu- 
guese novelist (Eca de Queiroz e a questao 
social, Lisbon, 1949); Americans will ap- 
preciate his lecture of 1942 on the contri- 
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bution of the Portuguese in the discovery 
of North America (Os portugueses no 
descobrimento dos Estados Unidos, 1949). 
Already in the 1920's he had turned to the 
history of the discoveries. Death cut short 
the publication of the monumental work 
in which he summed up his theories and 
findings on the history of Portuguese ex- 
pansion. 

Jaime Cortesdo represented the Latin 
type of imaginative and brilliant scholar- 
ship. He retained a pugnaciousness and 
elegance that belied his age. His bright- 
eyed, full-bearded countenance will re- 
main as unforgettable to those of us who 
knew him as his perfect manners and his 
civic courage. 


G. M. M. 


Portuguese Philology—The 1958 volume 
of the Boletim de Filologia (tomo xvu, 
fasc. 1 & 2; Lisbon) was distributed in 
1960. It contains, among others, the final 
part of Silvia Skorge’s study on “Os su- 
fixos diminutivos em Portugués,” a listing 
with abundant examples from readings; 
the first part of A. Torres Fernandez’ anal- 
ysis of “Los usos del articulo en el Victorial 
de Gutierre Diez de Games”; and José 
Angelo Peral Ribeiro’s observations on 
“* essere, sedere e stare nas linguas romani- 
cas.” Among the book reviews we note J. I. 
Louro’s minor but justified criticism of 
James L. Taylor’s Portuguese-English Dic- 
tionary. 


G. M. M. 


Diciondrio das Literaturas Portuguesa, 
Galega e Brasileira—Parts 17 and 18 of 
this literary dictionary published by Figue- 
irinhas in Oporto, contain up-to-date ar- 
ticles on simbolismo, sobrerrealismo, social 
(literatura de intencdo), teatro moderno 
(from 1812 to 1959), Torga (Miguel), 
Ultramar (na literatura portuguesa—i. e. 
in Africa, India, Macau and Timor), uni- 
versidades (with references to the reform 


of 1957) and Verissimo (Erico). 
G. M. M. 
New Brazilian Academicians—The Aca- 


demia Brasileira de Letras has filled three 
vacancies in 1960. Candido Mota Filho 
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succeeded Aloiso de Castro, Anténio da 
Silva Melo took Gustavo Barroso’s seat, 
and Augusto Meyer, Hélio Lobo’s.: 

Silva Melo has written books on diet, 
C. Moto Filho on education, while A. 
Meyer, a poet and literary critic of note, 
specializes in the literature of his home 


state, Rio Grande do Sul. 
G. M. M. 


Periodical Holdings in Portuguese— 
Students of Brazilian and Portuguese liter- 
ature who happen to spend some time in 
New York City will find a substantial num- 
ber of periodicals in their field in Room 
108 (Periodicals Division) of the New 
York Public Library. Recently we found 
there these ten general reviews from Por- 
tugal: Bandarra (Oporto monthly), Bra- 
cara Augusta (Braga irregular), Bro- 
téria (Lisbon monthly), Cidade Nova 
(Coimbra irregular), Estudos (Coimbra 
monthly), Ocidente (Lisbon monthly), 
Quatro Ventos (Braga bi-monthly, Seara 
Nova (Lisbon irregular), Tempo Presente 
(Lisbon monthly), and Vértice (Coimbra 
bimonthly). Only five comparable reviews 
are received from Brazil: Anhembi (S. 
Paulo monthly), Estudos (Porto Alegre 
quarterly), Jornal de Letras (Rio month- 
ly), Revista Brasiliense (S. Paulo bimonth- 
ly), and Revista do Livro (Rio quarterly). 


G. M. M. 


Ibérida—In April 1959 Celso Cunha 
and Anténio Houaiss began to edit [bérida, 
a philological journal to be published in 
Rio de Janeiro three times a year. The first 
issue was dedicated to D. Ramén Menén- 
dez Pidal and carried the latter’s study 
“Gran innovacién en el habla comin del 


siglo XVII.” 
G. M. M. 


Luso-Arabic Literature—José D. Garcia 
Domingues, the Portuguese Arabist, is pre- 
paring a Portuguese translation, with com- 
mentaries, of poems by thirty-one Luso- 
Arabic authors, as found in the complete 
Cairo edition of 1953 of the thirteenth 
century collection Kitab al-Mugrib. 


G. M. M. 
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A Portuguese View of Cervantes—The 
Portuguese novelist Aquilino Ribeiro’s 
notes on Cervantes, announced in “The 
Hispanic World” of September 1960, were 
published in July as No cavalo de pau com 
Sancho Panza (Lisbon, Livraria Bertrand. 
338 pp.). 

In the spirit of Sancho Panza (“o 
Sancho miente, o Sancho suena”) Ribei- 
ro, author of the latest Portuguese trans- 
lations of Don Quijote and the Novelas 
ejemplares, claims the privilege of creative 
imagination to reduce Cervantes to human 
proportions, in contrast to the process of 
sanctification which, he feels, the late Luis 
Astrana Marin had carried to great lengths. 

The first, biographical chapters move 
slowly though they are written in Aqui- 
lino’s racy language and are lightened here 
and there by some amusing anecdote. 
There is more fire in the second half where 
Don Quijote is viewed as an epitome of 
Cervantes himself. While granting Cer- 
vantes-Quijote a certificate of Catholic 
conduct, Aquilino imagines painful ques- 
tionings of Cervantes by a commissary of 
the Inquisition (chaps. 10 and 11) and a 
gay scene, only hinted at in Don Quijote, 
II, chap. 24, with the housekeeper (?) of a 
hermit—una_ sotaermitato (chap. 13). 
There is also a spirited defense of Quevedo 
against imputing to the latter Avellaneda’s 
miserable imitation. 


G. M. M. 


Two Portuguese Doctorates in Paris— 
Last May two members of the faculty of 
the Escola Superior de Estudos Ultrama- 
rinos obtained their doctorats d’ état at the 
Sorbonne—Luis de Matos with theses on 
Portuguese expansion in the Latin litera- 
ture of the Renaissance and on the Latin 
correspondence of Damido de Géis; Vitor- 
ino Magalhaes Godinho with theses on the 
economy of the Portuguese empire in the 
XVth and XVIth centuries and on the fi- 
nances of the Portuguese East Indies in the 


XVIth and XVIIth centuries. 
G. M. M. 


African Literature in Portuguese—Africa 
is becoming increasingly vocal in Portu- 
guese-also. Several anthologies of contem- 
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porary writing bear witness of it. African 
poetry, mainly written in the cause of 
emancipation, may be sampled in Mario 
de Andrade’s Antologia de poesia negra de 
expressdo portuguesa (Paris, 1959) and in 
the August 1959 issue of Egito Gongalves’ 
Noticias do Bloqueio. For prose fiction we 
have Contistas angolanos (Lisbon: Casa 
dos Estudantes do Império, 1960), with an 
essay by Fernando Mourao, tales by con- 
temporary African authors and traditional 
folk tales of eight Angolan tribes, as well as 
an Antologia de ficgao cabo-verdiana con- 
tempordanea (Achamento de Cabo Verde: 
Edicdes Henriquinas, 1960) of some 
twenty stories, edited by Baltasar Lopes, 
the foremost Capeverdian writer, with an 
introduction by Manuel Ferreira and a 
note by A. A. Gongalves on “Problems da 
literatura romanesca em Cabo Verde.” 


G. M. M. 


The Lusiads and the Argonauts—In “A 
little known source of the Lusiads” (Gro- 
ningen, Wolters, n. d., 7 p.), H. Houwens 
Post of Utrecht University points to strik- 
ing similarities between Camédes’ Lusiads 
and Valerius Flacus’ Argonautica, the 
Latin epic of the first century A. D., de- 
dicated by its author to the Emperor Ves- 
pasian, as Camdées’ poem was to King 
Sebastian. 


G. M. M. 


A Luso-Brazilian Culture?—In an inter- 
view published in the April issue of Seara 
Nova (Lisbon), Jorge Amado, the popular 
Brazilian novelist, was asked if he believed 
in the existence of a common Luso-Brazil- 
ian culture, in spite of the small diffusion 
of Portuguese literature in Brazil. He re- 
plied: “No. I even believe that term to be 
a sentimental fiction at best. No doubt 
there was a time when Brazilian culture in 
its formative stage was connected with Por- 
tuguese culture by an umbilical cord. But 
even then new elements, for example the 
Negro, were integrated into our culture. To- 
day we are two independent cultures with 
some common roots, tending toward an 
increasingly larger diversity . Why 
should anyone want two literatures to be 
alike or to follow the same path? Why 
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should English and North American liter- 
ature be alike or follow the same path? Ab- 
surd.” Amado added that diversity need not 
exclude cooperation among the writers of 
the two nations. 


G. M. M. 
A Student Review That Has Endured— 


Over fifteen years ago, a group of students, 
led by Raul Gomes, began to publish Vér- 
tice in Coimbra. But it turned out to be 
different from the many ephermeral student 
reviews that last a couple of years at most. 
In May 1960 Vértice proudly published its 
200th issue. It is still managed by Raul 
Gomes, but the editor in chief is Mario 
Braga. When Braga was asked about the 
diffusion of Vértice outside Portugal and 
its overseas provinces, he answered: “We 
have many subscribers abroad, in France, 
in England, in Brazil, in America.” 


G. M. M. 


History of Brazilian Civilization—A team 
of teachers and sociologists headed by 
Sérgio Buarque de Holanda has written 
a three volume Histéria Geral da Civili- 
zacao Brasileira which is being published 
by Difusiéo Europeia do Livro. 

A new Histéria do Brasil in seven vol- 
umes was published in Rio de Janeiro in 
1959 under the general editorship of Pedro 


Calmon. 
G. M. M. 
Portuguese Nobel Prize Candidates—A 


clever Portuguese publisher arranged mat- 
ters so that the publication dates of the 
biography-anthologies of the two Portu- 
guese candidates for the Nobel Prize of 
Literature coincided in July 1960. Both 
Manuel Mendes’ Aquilino Ribeira and 
José de Melo’s Miguel Torga are entic- 
ingly illustrated, on the model of Pierre 
Seghers’ French series Poétes d’Aujourd 
‘hui. Although José de Melo works for the 
Government his book encountered the 
greater difficulties with the censors. 


G. M. M. 


Machado de Assis and Shakespeare— 
Helen Caldwell has now added to her 
translation of Machado de Assis’ novel 


Dom Casmurro (1953) a splendidly rea- 
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soned and written analysis of the same 
work, The Brazilian Othello of Machado 
de Assis; A Study of “Dom Casmurro” 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1960. ix + 194 pp.). By showing Machado 
de Assis’ veneration of Shakespeare, by 
persuading the reader to see an Othello in 
the mediocre, middle-class Santiago of Ma- 
chado de Assis’ novel, and by laying bare 
Santiago’s mean selfishness, Helen Cald- 
well redeems womanhood in Santiago’s 
innocent wife Capitu and exalts the b 

man understanding of Machado de Assis. 


G. M. M. 


Early Portuguese Travels—His interest 
in Portuguese travels has led Francis M. 
Rogers to search for the earliest editions 
of “this famous product of fantasy,” Gé- 
mez de Santisteban’s Libro del infante don 
Pedro de Portugal: el qual anduuo las 
quatro partidas del mundo. The first re- 
sult of his research has been a painstak- 
ingly established List of Editions of the Li- 
bro del Infante don Pedro de Portugal, 
with a reproduction of the earliest known 
Portuguese edition, 1602, (Lisbon; Com- 
panhia de Diamantes de Angola; 1959. 
Museu do Dundo, Publicacdes Culturais, 
no. 47. Tlus. 84, [34] p.). A critical edi- 
tion of the text, together with an English 
translation, is to follow later on. This year 
when Prince Henry the Navigator's mem- 
ory is being extolled it is timely that we 
should be reminded of the importance of 
his elder brother Pedro. 


G. M. M. 


Leopardi’s Notes on Camées—The latest 
issue of Estudos Italianos em Portugal 
(nos. 17-18, 1958-59, Lisbon, Distributed 
in 1960) contains an article by Roberto 
Barchiesi, 
“Camées e os Lusiadas no obra de Giacomo 
Leopardi,” 
unhappy poet of Portuguese decadence for 
the great Italian pessimist. 


'G. M. M. 


American author honored by Brazil.— 
James L. Taylor, lecturer in Hispanic Am- 
erican Studies at Stanford University, last 
March was awarded the Cruzeiro do Sul, 


the editor of the review, on d 


showing the appeal held by the’ 
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Brazil’s highest award to foreigners, for 
his Portuguese-English dictionary. The 
work first of its kind in 70 years. was 
issued in 1958 by the Stanford University 
Press. 

Taylor was born in Sao Paulo of Ameri- 
can missionary parents and lived there off 
and on until he was 32. His Portuguese 
is as fluent as his English. He is now en- 
gaged on an English-Portuguese technical 
dictionary and two specialized ones for the 
Brazilian petroleum and metallurgical in- 
dustries. 

Stanford’s ties with Brazil have been 
traditionally strong since the days of John 
Casper Branner, the University’s second 
president, who spent many years in Brazil 
and wrote the first Portuguese grammar to 
appear in the United States. 


Another Hispanic Paperback.—World of 
the Mava, by Victor W. von Hagen, re- 
leased by the New American Library as 
a Mentor original (MD 300) in August, 
is the third and last of Mr. Von Hagen’s 
contributions to the Mentor Ancient Civi- 
lizations series. In Realm of the Incas this 
noted archaeologist covered the great 
South American people. The content of 
his The Aztec: Man and Tribe is self- 
evident from the title. 

As in the earlier books, World of the 
Maya is a comprehensive and concise ac- 
count of every aspect of an advanced prim- 
itive civilization that lasted for 3,700 years. 
It covers its history, arts and crafts, archi- 
tecture, laws, religion, economics, wars and 
weapons, and the characteristics of the 
people. The book is profusely illustrated 
with line drawings and maps by Alberto 
Beltran and 16 pages of photographs, and 
carries an extensive bibliography and in- 
ex. 


R. G. M. 


Bibliography for Area Studies.—The 
American Universities Field Staff, Inc., 
published last March A Select Bibliogra- 
phy: Asia, Africa, Eastern Europe, Latin 
America, a compilation of nearly 6,000 
titles in Western languages, selected for 
their usefulness at the college level. Scores 
of American scholars have co-operated 
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with the American Universities Field Staff 
in selecting the titles under the general 
editorship of Phillips Talbot, executive 
director of the AUFS. 

A grant from the Ford Foundation in 
support of the project included funds to 
provide one copy of the bibliography free 
of charge to each American university and 
college as should desire it. The grant also 
makes it possible for the AUFS to market 
the volume of more than 500 pages in 
hard cover at $4.75. 

A response to the growing educational 
concern with societies outside North Am- 
erica and Western Europe, the volume is 
designed as a basic reference for colleges 
and scholars. Each area division has sub- 
divisions by subject. An index of ‘more 
than 150 pages lists each book by title 
and author. Compilers have annotated 
about one-third of the entries recom- 
mended as the most useful titles under an 
“A” category for a small basic collection 
and a “B” category for somewhat expanded 
holdings. 

The sectional editors are: 

For Asia: G. Raymond Nunn, for the 
Asian Studies Committee, University of 
Michigan, and Phillips Talbot, AUFS. 

For Africa: L. Gray Cowan, Columbia 
University, and Edwin S. Munger, AUFS. 

For Eastern Europe: Robert F. Byrnes 
and Joseph Backor, Indiana University. 

For Latin America: Howard F. Cline, 
Hispanic Foundation, The Library of 
Congress. 

General: Phillips Talbot. 

Nelda S. Freeman has been the edi- 
torial co-ordinator. 

Offices of the American Field Staff, Inc., 
> at 366 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 


R. G. M. 


Latin American Hotels.—You'll want up- 
tothe-minute data regarding hotel rates, 
whether European or American plan, and 
currency exchanges. All this is neatly con- 
tained in four regional 1960 hotel direc- 
tories recently published by the Pan Am- 
erican Union: Mexico, Central America, 
Panama and the West Indies; East Coast 
of South America (Argentina, Brazil, Uru- 
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guay, Paraguay, Venezuela, and the West 
Coast of South America (Colombia, Ec- 
uador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile). Rates are 
quoted in U. S. dollars for single and 
double rooms, weekly and monthly. Send 
ten cents for each directory to the Pan Am- 
erican Union, Washington 6, D. C. 


New Guatemalan Poetic Anthology.— 
Almost unnoticed, an Antologia Poética of 
Alberto Valdzquez appeared in Guatemala 
in 1958. Hugo Cerezo D. edited, pro 
logued and commented upon the works 
of this contemporary Guatemalan poet in 
a handsome volume of 452 pp, published 
by the Universidad de San Carlos. 

Although Veldzquez is considered one 
of the three leading modern poets of his 
country, most of his poems had been scat- 
tered in Guatemalan and other Latin Am- 
erican periodicals, and thus were inac- 
cessible for serious analysis and evalua- 
tion. Cerezo in his 170 page prologue 
analyzes the following problems involved 
in Veld4zquez’s poetry: the omnipresence of 
God, death, eternity, purification, perfecti- 
bility, love, the beloved one, the presence 
and sentiment of childhood. Cerezo’s po- 
etic criticism and comments are profusely 
illustrated with excerpts from Veldzquez’s 
poetry. One hundred thirteen poems have 
been selected for the anthology. 


In the appendix Cerezo generously in- 
cludes a substantial study on Velazquez’s 
poetic mastery by the noted Guatemalan 
writer and critic, Carlos Wyld Ospina. 
This study, under the title “Tres Poetas 
Modernistas de Guatemala” appeared in 
1950 in the Salvadorian magazine Cultura. 
In some ways, Cerezo’s opinions comple- 
ment those of Wyld Ospina, giving a 
fairly good idea of Veldzque’s poetic con- 
cepts, style, and ideology. The man is, ac- 
cording to his own words, “banquero y 
poeta a un mismo tiempo.” Perhaps a 
rare case even in Spanish America, this is, 
however, perfectly justified by the poet's 
own admission: “Como no se puede sub- 
sistir econémicamente de ser poeta, hay 
que ser, forzosamente, poeta y otra cosa.” 


Epmunp STEPHEN URBANSKI 


Univ. of Buffalo 
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Vicente Aleixandre.—Aleixandre (b. 
1898), whose Poesias completas have just 
been published by Aguilar (1960), may be 
considered the dean of poets living in 
Spain today. Cernuda and Guillén, of 
course, reside in this hemisphere, and, 
although the import of Guillén is as yet in- 
calculable, Cernuda’s influence has not 
been widespread. Aleixandre, however, 
covers two dominant trends in Spanish 
verse, and his voice has been of conse- 
uence in peninsular lyrics, especially since 
the civil war. 

He began writing under the aegis of 
ultraismo. His first works, Ambito (1928), 
Pasion de la tierra (1935), and Espadas 
como labios (1932), are experimental in 
style and rather hermetic. At that time, 
to be different was to be good, and one’s 
audience was la minoria siempre of Juan 
Ramén Jiménez. His so-called erotic pan- 
theism raised such humble elements as 
rocks and fields to the level of man. Love, 
in all its aspects, was a unifying act, which 
also tended to destroy the basic disharmony 
of the universe: thus, the title of his next 
book, La desrtuccioén o el amor (1935). 


After the civil war, led by existentialism 
(Sartre’s Qu'est-ce que la littérature?) and 
historicism, Aleixandre made his famous 
pronouncement in 1947 that “Poesia es 
comunicacién.” A few years earlier Da- 
maso Alonso had said, “Hoy es sdlo el 
corazon del hombre que me interesa . . .” 
Historia del corazon (1954), the result of 
this thinking, is a truly remarkable book. 
Now the focus is humanity, the historic 
man, that is, man bound to time, living 
his brief, painful, but also hopeful second 
of awareness between two poles of dark- 
ness. This new poetry is more accessible 
than the early verse. Man, who was for- 
merly “elevated” to the stature of the ele- 
ments, is now their center, and man him- 
self—humanity—is of one piece: “Porque 
todos son uno, uno solo: él como él es 
todos: / Una sola criatura viviente, pa- 
decida, de la que cada uno, sin saberlo, es 
totalmente solidario.” The poetry of cuno 
social now prevalent in Spain owes much 
to Aleixandre. He is also a fine love poet, 
more sensual and more human than Sa- 
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linas. 

This edition of his poems has a taut, 
acute introduction by Carlos Bousofio and 
belongs on the shelves of everyone in- 
terested in Spanish poetry. 

Pomona College Howarp T. Younc 

“The Mentor Book of Religious Verse.” 
—This is a delightful little tome, but it 
fails to realize any serious purpose or ob- 
jective. The editors, Horace Gregory and 
his wife, Marya Zaturenska, state in the 
introduction that their desire is to present 
“certain timeless elements of religious feel- 
ing in poetry written between the thir- 
teenth century and ;1956. We have tried 
to mirror the richness and something of 
the variety of religious verse . . .” Alas, | 
must decry the narrowmindedness with 
which the editors went about their task. 
It is difficult to understand why these dates 
should have been selected in the first 
place—chosen perhaps so that the colorful 
religious verse of the intensely human 
Byzantines is omitted altogether. How can 
this book be called a volume of “religious 
verse” and at the same time lack quotations 


about the spectacular feats and writings of 
Athanasius, Basil, Gregory of Nazianzus, 
Gregory of Nyssa, and yet, where is there 
a single reference to the Akathistos Hymn, 
the greatest spiritual achievement of the 
human mind? 


It would have been a notable aspiration, 
indeed, ‘if the editors had grouped their 
work in the proper historical sequence and 
had offered the interested and diligent 
reader religious selections from the sages 
of the Far Eastern nations; the Grecian 
world of Plato, Proclus, Plotinus, Iambli- 
chus, Psellos, John Byzantios and John of 
Damascus (who so overwhelmingly in- 
fluenced the theologians of the West, par- 
ticularly St. Thomas Aquinas) is nowhere 
in sight. A more orderly work is to be pre- 
ferred, so that the lover of poetry may be 
able to compare the religious fervor that 
was and is prevalent in the various societies 
of mankind. How can they (the editors) 
justify their claim that “this brilliant new 
collection of religious verse about Man and 
his Creator offers the treasures of devo- 
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porary pire bear witness of it. African 
poetry, mainly written in the cause of 
emancipation, may be sampled in Mario 
de Andrade's Antologia de poesia negra de 
expressao portuguesa (Paris, 1959) and in 
the August 1959 issue of Egito Goncalves’ 
Noticias do Bloqueio. For prose fiction we 
have Contistas angolanos (Lisbon: Casa 
dos Estudantes do Império, 1960), with an 
essay by Fernando Mourio, tales by con- 
temporary African authors and traditional 
folk tales of eight Angolan tribes, as well as 
an Antologia de ficgao cabo-verdiana con- 
tempordnea (Achamento de Cabo Verde: 
Henriquinas, 1960) of some 
twenty stories, edited by Baltasar Lopes, 
the foremost Capeverdian writer, with an 
introduction by Manuel Ferreira and a 
note by A. A. Goncalves on “Problems da 
literatura romanesca em Cabo Verde.” 


G. M. M. 


The Lusiads and the Argonauts—In “A 
little known source of the Lusiads” (Gro- 
ningen, Wolters, n. d., 7 p..), H. Houwens 
Post of Utrecht University points to strik- 
ing similarities between Camées’ Lusiads 
and Valerius Flacus’ Argonautica, the 
' Latin epic of the first century A. D., de- 
dicated by its author to the Emperor Ves- 

sian, as Camées’ poem was to King 

bastian. 


G. M. M. 


A Luso-Brazilian Culture?—In an inter- 
view published in the April issue of Seara 
Nova (Lisbon), Jorge Amado, the popular 
Brazilian novelist, was asked if he believed 
in the existence of a common Luso-Brazil- 
ian culture, in spite of the small diffusion 
of Portuguese literature in Brazil. He re- 
plied: “No. I even believe that term to be 
a sentimental fiction at best. No doubt 
there was a time when Brazilian culture in 
its formative stage was connected with Por- 
tuguese culture by an umbilical cord. But 
even then new elements, for example the 
Negro, were integrated into our culture. To- 
day we are two independent cultures with 
some common roots, tending toward an 
increasingly larger diversity . . . Why 
should anyone want two literatures to be 
alike or to follow the same path? Why 
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should English and North American liter- 
ature be alike or follow the same path? Ab- 
surd.” Amado added that diversity need not 
exclude cooperation among the writers of 
the two nations. 


G. M. M. 


A Student Review That Has Endured— 
Over fifteen years ago, a group of students, 
led by Raul Gomes, began to publish Vér- 
tice in Coimbra. But it turned out to be 
different from the many ephermeral student 
reviews that last a couple of years at most. 


In May 1960 Vértice proudly published its 
200th issue. It is still managed by Raul 
Gomes, but the editor in chief is Mario 
Braga. When Braga was asked about the 
diffusion of Vértice outside Portugal and 
its overseas provinces, he answered: “We 


_ have many subscribers abroad, in France, 


in England, in Brazil, in America.” 
G. M. M. 
History of Brazilian Civilization—A team 
of teachers and sociologists headed by 
Buarque de written 
a three volume Histdéria Geral da Civili- 
zacao Brasileira which is being published 
by Difusdo Europeia do Livro. 
A new Histéria do Brasil in seven Vol- 
umes was published in Rio de Janeiro in 


1959 under the general editorship of Pedro 
Calmon. 


G. M. M. 
Portuguese Nobel Prize Candidates—A 


clever Portuguese publisher arranged mat- 
ters so that the publication dates of the 
biography-anthologies of the two Portu- 
ese candidates for the Nobel Prize of 
iterature coincided in July 1960. Both 
Manuel Mendes’ Aquilino Ribeira and 
José de Melo’s Miguel Torga are entic- 
ingly illustrated, on the model of Pierre 
Seghers’ French series Poétes d’Aujourd 
*hui. Although José de Melo works for the 
Government ‘his book encountered the 
greater difficulties with the censors. 


G. M. M. 


Machado de Assis and Shakespeare— 
Helen Caldwell has now added to her 
translation of Machado de Assis’ novel 


Dom Casmurro (1953) a splendidly rea- 
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soned and written analysis of the same 
work, The Brazilian llo of Machado 
de Assis; A Study of “Dom Casmurro” 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1960. ix + 194 pp.). By showing Machado 
de Assis’ veneration of Shak re, by 
persuading the reader to see an Othello in 
the mediocre, middle-class Santiago of Ma- 
chado de Assis’ novel, and by laying bare 
Santiago’s mean selfishness, Helen Cald- 
well redeems ood in Santiago's 
innocent wife Capitu and exalts the a 
man understanding of Machado de Assis. 


G. M. M. 


Early Portuguese Travels—His interest 
in Portuguese travels has led Francis M. 
Rogers to search for the earliest editions 
of “this famous product of fantasy,” Gé- 
mez de Santisteban’s Libro del infante don 
Pedro de Portugal: el qual anduuo las 
quatro idas del mundo. The first re- 
sult of his research has been a painstak- 
ingly established List of Editions of the Li- 
bro del Infante don Pedro de Portugal, 
with a reproduction of the earliest known 
Portuguese edition, 1602, (Lisbon; Com- 


—Panhis de Diamantes de Angola; 1959. 
Be: useu do Dundo, Publicagdes Culturais, 
no. 47. Illus. $4, [34] p.). A critical edi- 


tion of the text, together with an English 


translation, is to follow later on. This year. 


when Prince Henry the Navigator's mem- 
ory is being extolled it is timely that we 
should be reminded of the importance of 
his elder brother Pedro. 


G. M. M. 


Leopardi’s Notes on Camées—The latest 
issue of Estudos Italianos em Portugal 
(nos. 17-18, 1958-59, Lisbon, Distributed 
in 1960) contains an article by Roberto 
Barchiesi, the editor of the review, on 
“Camées e os Lusiadas no obra de Giacomo 


Leopardi,” showing the appeal held by the’ 


unhappy Portuguese decadence for 
the great Italian pessimist. 
G. M. M. 


American author honored by Brazil.— 
James L. Taylor, lecturer in Hispanic Am- 
erican Studies at Stanford University, last 
March was awarded the Cruzeiro do Sul, 
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is Portuguese- i ictionary. e 
work first of its kind in 70 years. was 
issued in 1958 by the Stanford University 
Press. 

Taylor was born in Sao Paulo of Ameri- 
can missionary parents and lived there off 
and on until he was 32. His Portuguese 
is as fuent as his English. He is now en- 
gaged on an English-Portuguese technical 

ictionary and two specialized ones for the 
Brezilian petroleum and 
dustries. 

Stanford’s ties with Brazil have been 
traditionally strong since the days of John 
Casper Branner, the University’s second 
president; who spent many years in Brazil 
and wrote the first Portuguese grammar to 
appear in the United States. 


Another Hispanic P. ack.—World of 
the Mava, by Seuce . von Hagen, re- 
leased by the New American Library as 
a Mentor original (MD 300) in August, 
is the third and last of Mr. Von Hagen’s 
contributions to the Mentor Ancient Civi- 
lizations series. In Realm of the Incas this 
noted archaeologist covered the great 
South American people. The content of 
his The Aztec: Man and Tribe is self. 
evident from the title. : 

As in the earlier books, World of the 
Maya is a comprehensive and concise ac- 
count of every a of an advanced prim- 
itive civilization that lasted for 3,700 years. 
It covers its history, arts and crafts, archi- 
tecture, laws, religion, economics, wars and 
weapons, and the characteristics of the 
people. The book is profusely illustrated 
with line drawings and maps by Alberto 
Beltran and 16 pages of photographs, and 
— an extensive bibliography and in- 


metallurgical in- 


R. G. M. 


Bibliography for ‘Area Studies.—The 
American Universities Field Staff, Inc., 
published last March A Select Bibliogra- 
phy: Asia, Africa, Eastern Europe, Latin 
America, a compilation of nearly 6,000 
titles in Western languages, selected for 
their usefulness at the college level. Scores 
of American scholars have co-operated 


: 
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with the American Universities Field Staff 
in selecting the titles under the general 
editorship of Phillips Talbot, executive 
director of the AUFS. 

A grant from the Ford Foundation in 
support of the project included funds to 
provide one copy of the bibliography, free 
of charge to each American university and 
college as should desire it. The grant also 
makes it possible for the AUFS to market 
the volume of more than 500 pages in 
hard cover at $4.75. 

A response to the growing educational 
concern with societies outside North Am- 
erica and Western Europe, the volume is 
designed as a basic reference for colleges 
and scholars. Each area division has sub- 
divisions by subject. An index of more 
than 150 pages lists each book by title 
and author. Compilers have annotated 
about one-third of the entries recom- 
mended as the most useful titles under an 
“A” category for a small basic collection 
and a “B” category for $omewhat expanded 
holdings. 6 

The sectional editors ‘are: 

For Asia: G. Raymond Nunn, for the 
Asian Studies Committee, University of 
Michigan, and Phillips Talbot, AUFS. 

For Africa: L. Gray Cowan, Columbia 
University, and Edwin S. Munger, AUFS. 

For Eastern Europe: Robert F. Byrnes 
and Joseph Backor, Indiana University. 

For Latin America: Howard F. Cline, 
Hispanic Foundation, The Library of 


ngress. 

General: Phillips Talbot. 

Nelda S. Freeman has been the edi- 
torial co-ordinator. 

Offices of the American Field Staff, Inc., 
4 : 366 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 


R. G. M. 


Latin American Hotels.—You'll want up- 
to-the-minute data regarding hotel rates, 
whether European or American plan, and 
currency exchanges. All this is neatly con- 
tained in four regional 1960 hotel direc- 
tories recently published by the Pan Am- 
erican Union: Mexico, Central America, 
Panama and the West Indies; East Coast 
of South America (Argentina, Brazil, Uru- 
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guay, Paraguay, Venezuela, and the West 
Coast of South America (Colombia, Ec- 
uador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile). Rates are 
uoted in U. S. dollars for single and 
Snide rooms, weekly and monthly. Send 
ten cents for each directory to the Pan Am- 
erican Union, Washington 6, D. C. 


New Guatemalan Poetic Anthology.— 
Almost unnoticed, an Antologia Poética of 
Alberto Val4zquez appeared in Guatemala 
in 1958. Hugo Cerezo D. edited, pro- 
logued and commented upon the works 
of this contemporary Guatemalan poet in 
a handsome volume of 452 pp, published 
by the Universidad de San Carlos. 

Although Veldzquez is considered one 
of the three leading modern poets of his 
country, ‘most of his poems had been scat- 
tered in Guatemalan and other Latin Am- 
erican periodicals, and thus were inac- 
cessible for serious analysis and evalua- 
tion. Cerezo in his 170 page prologue 
analyzes the following problems involved 
in Veldzquez’s poetry: the omnipresence of 

, death, eternity, purification, perfecti- 
bility, love, the beloved one, the presence 
and sentiment of childhood. Cerezo’s po- 
etic criticism and comments are profusely 
illustrated with excerpts from Veldzquez’s 

try. One hundred thirteen poems have 

n selected for the anthology. 

In the appendix Cerezo genérously in- 
cludes a study on Veldzquez’s 
poetic mastery by the noted Guatemalan 
writer and critic, Carlos Wyld Ospina. 
This study, under the title “Tres Poetas 
Modernistas de Guatemala” appeared in 
1950 in the Salvadorian magazine Cultura. 
In some ways, Cerezo’s opinions comple- 
ment those of Wyld Ospina, giving a 
fairly good idea of Veldzque’s poetic con- 
cepts, style, and ideology. The man is, ac- 
cording to his own words, “banquero y 
poeta a un mismo tiempo.” Perhaps a 
rare case even in Spanish America, this is, 
however, perfectly justified by the poet's 
own admission: “Como no se puede sub- 
sistir econémicamente de ser poeta, hay 
que ser, forzosamente, poeta y otra cosa.” 


Epmunp STEPHEN URBANSKI 


Univ. of Buffalo 
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Vicente Aleixandre.—Aleixandre (b. 
1898), whose Poesias completas have just 
been published by Aguilar (1960), may be 
pcos se the dean of poets living in 
Spain today: Cernuda and Guillén, of 
course, reside in this hemisphere, and, 
although the import of Guillén is as yet in- 
calculable, Cernuda’s influence has not 
been widespread. Aleixandre, however, 
covers two dominant trends in Spanish 
verse, and his voice has been, of conse- 
ba in peninsular lyrics, especially since 
the civil war. 

He an writing under the aegis of 
daa His first works, Ambito (1928), 
Pasién de la tierra (1935), and Espadas 
como labios (1932), are experimental in 
style and rather hermetic. At that time, 
to be different was to be good, and one’s 
audience was la minoria siempre of Juan 
Ramén Jiménez. His so-called erotic pan- 
theism raised such humble elements as 
and fields to the of man. 
in all its as , was a unifying act, whic 
of the universe: thus, the title of his next 
book, La desrtuccién o el amor (1935). 


After the civil war, led by existentialism 
(Sartre's Ou'est-ce que la littérature?) and 
historicism, Aleixandre made his famous 
pronouncement in 1947 that “Poesia es 
comunicacién.” A few years earlier Dé- 
maso Alonso had said, “Hoy es sdlo el 
corazén del hombre que me interesa . . .” 
Historia del corazén (1954), the result of 
this thinking, is a truly remarkable book. 
Now the focus is humanity, the historic 
man, that is, man bound to time, living 
his brief, painful, but also pos. ay second 
of awareness between two poles of dark- 
ness. This new poetry is more accessible 
than the. early verse. Man, who was for- 
merly “elevated” to the stature of the ele- 
ments, is now their center, and man him- 
self—humanity—is of one piece: “Porque 
todos son uno, uno solo: él como él es 
todos: / Una sola criatura viviente, pa- 
decida, de la que cada uno, sin saberlo, es 
totalmente solidario.” The poetry of cufio 
social now prevalent in Spain owes much 
to Aleixandre. He is also a fine love poet, 
more sensual and more human than Sa- 
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linas. 

This edition of his poems has a taut, 
acute introduction by Carlos Bousofio and 
belongs on the shelves of everyone in- 
terested in Spanish poetry. 


Pomona College Howarp T. Younc 


“The Mentor Book of Religious Verse.” 
—This is a delightful little tome, but it 
fails to realize any serious purpose or ob- 
jective. The editors, Horace Gregory and 

is wife, Marya Zaturenska, state in the 
introduction that their desire is to present 
“certain timeless elements of religious feel- 
ing in poetry written between the thir- 
teenth century and 1956. We have tried 
to mirror the richness and something of 
the variety of religious verse . . .” Alas, I 
must decry the narrowmindedness with 
which the editors went about their task. 
It is difficult to understand why these dates 
should have been selected in the first 
place—chosen perhaps so that the colorful 
religious verse of the intensely human 
Byzantines is omitted altogether. How can 
this book be called a volume of “religious 
verse” and at the same time lack quotations 
about the spectacular feats and writings of 
Athanasius, Basil, Gregory of Nazianzus, 
Gregory of Nyssa, and yet, where is there 
a single reference to the Akathistos Hymn, 
the greatest spiritual achievement of the 
human mind? 


It would have been a notable aspiration, 
indeed, ‘if the editors had grouped their 
work in the proper historical sequence and 
had offered the interested and diligent 
reader religious selections from the sages 
of the Far Eastern nations; the Grecian 
world of Plato, Proclus, Plotinus, Iambli- 
chus, Psellos, John Byzantios and John of 
Damascus (who so overwhelmingly in- 
fluenced the theologians of the West, par- 
ticularly St. Thomas Aquinas) is nowhere 
in sight. A more orderly work is to be pre- 
f , so that the lover of poetry may be 
able to compare the religious fervor that 
was and is prevalent in the various societies 
of mankind. How can they (the editors) 
justify their claim that “this brilliant new 
collection of religious verse about Man and 
his Creator offers the treasures of devo- 
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tional writing throughout the Christian 
era.” Can that be so when religious verse 
demonstrating the intensity and burning 
zeal for righteousness of a Chrysostom is 
totally omitted? And where are the selec- 
tions from the brilliant works of the Manri- 

ues, Fray Luis de Leén, and Fray Luis 
e Granda?—the selections from Santa 
Teresa de Jestis and San Juan de la Cruz 
are most insignificant in their present form 
and do not do justice to their religious 
meditative poetry. The beautiful, cheerful, 
lyrical verse of Lope de Vega is practi- 
cally absent from these pages and the only 
selection is hardly expressive of his work. 
Strangely enough, there is no offering from 


the metaphysical world of Calderén. The . 


same criticism may be levelled in the areas 
of French, Italian, and Russian try. 
Where are the illuminating, yet delicate 
and sympathetic verses of Carducci and 
Leopardi? 

This is not exactly a treasury of religious 
verse throughout the ages—it is rather, a 
compilation of religious thought, tossed 
together rather hastily and without any 
criterion of scholarly judgment. It is im- 
possible for this writer to be enthused over 
these literary efforts and he cannot give 
any personal endorsement or see the rea- 
son for the need of such a publication in 
its present format. 


James-Kieon 
Greek Studies, New York City 


“Historia de las ideas contemporaneas en 
Centroamerica.”— obra de Rafael 
Heliodoro Valle, recién publicada por el 
Fondo de Cultura Econémica, es un inten- 
to malogrado de captar en un solo tomo 
toda la cultura de seis pafses muy distintos. 
Los defectos del libro en gran parte se 
deben a su organizacién. a capitulo se 
basa en pequefias selecciones de varios es- 
critos de autores representativos de cada 
pais. Como el libro est4 dividido en vein- 
tidéds capitulos, cada capitulo es demasiado 
breve y las introducciones sintetizadoras 
del sefior Valle son también demasiado 
breves para producir una obra {ntegra. Es 
mas, muchas obras citadas estén - 
zadas y repartidas entre varios capitulos 
impidiendo una comprensién total del pen- 


samiento del autor. Siendo hondurefio el 
sefior Valle, es natural qu ese pais sea el 
mejor tratado. En cuanto a los demas, el 
sehor Valle comete bastantes errores tanto 
de comisién como de omisién. La falta de 
un indice onomastico ain disminuye el 
valor que pudiera tener este libro como 
antologia de consulta. 


Univ. of Kansas Seymour MENToN 


Enrique Amorim (1900-60).—The death 
of Uruguay's distinguished novelist, En- 
rique Amorim, occurred on July 28 in 
the city of Salto. The author of some dozen 
novels, Amorim first gained widespread 
recognition with La carreta (1929). In 
1934 El paisano Aguilar was published, 
and seven years later El caballo y su som- 
bra appeared. These latter two novels, 
largely wer on personal experiences from 
his childhood on an estancia in northern 
Uruguay, are outstanding examples of the 
contemporary rural novel of the Rio de la 
Plata region. In more recent years Amorim 
produced a series of urban novels. with 
marked leftist tendencies. Amorim was also 
the author of numerous volumes of poetry . 


and collections of short stories. 


Harley D. Oberhelman 
Texas Technological College 


Modern Spanish Art.—Last summer two 
major exhibits of centem Span- 
ish art were held in New York. The first 
was on view in the Solomon R. Guggen- 
heim Museum; the second, which follow- 
ed it by a month, was held at the Museum 
of Modern Art. They both displayed the 
abstract expressionism of a highly interest- 
in up of Spanish artists. 

e Guggenheim exhibit, entitled “Be- 
fore Picasso; After Miré,” contained fifty- 
four — eighteen artists. The “Be- 
fore Picasso” refers to a period dominated 
by Isidro Nonell (1873-1911) who, in 
effect, influenced Picasso. Typical of the 
post-Miré period is perhaps the mixed- 
media colleges on wood of Francisco Far- 
reras. The exhibit at the Museum of 
Modern Art was more comprehensive and 
contained the work of twelve painters and 
four sculptors. The sculptured items were 
done by men such as Eduardo Chillida and 
Oteiza; the paintings by men like Antoni 
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Tapies, Luis Feito, Manuel Rivera, Man- 
uel Viola, Lucio (Mufioz), Modest Cuix- 
art, Antonio Sudrez and Manolo Millares. 
The last mentioned artist, who is pretty 
much representative of the group, achieves 
his effects by dipping burlap into white 

int, crumbling it, tearing it and then 

nally smearing it with black. His works 
are according to Frank O'Hara, director 
of the Museum of Modern Art's exhibit, 
“ceremonial vestiges of the bullring—ele- 
gance of the torero’s garments, the torn 
—s of the horses under the bull’s at- 
tac » 


But whether on 89th St., where the 
paintings were set against pure white walls, 
or on 53rd St., where were placed 
against a background of dark gray, the two 
exhibits were very similar. Both of them 
reflected a certain weightiness, sobriety and 
joylessness which was inherent in the 
works themselves. The colors used by all 
the artists are black and white, dull grays, 
greens and browns. ; 

Once again within the Spanish cultural 
_ sphere a clear paradox becomes obvious. 

in, with all its spontaneity, gaeity and 
charm, its music and a. as oes 
a younger generation of artists (many 
whom are still in their early thirties) who 
paint and — monotonous, somber 
and joyless wor 
Purdue Univ. Gerorce J. EpBerc 


Nikos Kazantzakis and the Spanish 
Poetic Tradition.—Kazantzakis has written 
some very stimulating note-books about his 
travels and excursions throughout the vari- 
ous countries of Europe. France and Italy 
enchanted our philosophic poet, but what 
beguiled him the most was the enthu- 
siastic reception and the expression of 
warm-hearted that he had received 
at the hands of the friendly people of 
Spain. Kazantzakis was ve familiar with 
the Spanish landscape and he was well- 
versed in the ways and psychology of the 
people of the various regions; he had read 
a great deal of their fascinating literature, 
and had mastered the most minute funda- 
mentals of their language. 

Kazantzakis was not only a poet of great 
magnitude, he was a most fastidious critic, 
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deeply: intimate with the scholarship of 
many countries. Prior to his arrival in 
Spain he had translated Dante's Divine 
Comedy and Cardinal Bibbiena’s La Cal- 
andria into the graceful Greek tongue. 
Many other translations from the French 
and Italian shortly followed. Kazantzakis 
set out for Spain with the desire of achiev- 
ing better success with his scenarios than 
he had in France. Here he was greeted by 
his old and kind friend, Juan Ramén 
Jiménez, who immediately introduced him 
to Garcia Lorca and Valle-Inclan. Kazant- 
zakis instantly fell in love with the vir- 
ginal beauty of Spanish verse and he be- 
gan to translate a great number of these 
poems for his reading public in Greece. 

Spain of the twentieth cen’ has 
duced a vast galaxy of 
talent, yet most of artists remain re- 
latively unknown and obscure to the mod- 
ern reader in Greece. Kazantzakis fiercely 
decried that this should be so, and de- 
bunked the stronghold that French philo- 
logy has had on the Greek mind. To 
remedy this unjust situation and to ac- 

uaint the Greek reader with phases of ° 

panish culture, he published a series of 
well-documented articles for the Athenian 
literary journal, Kyklos (1932, 193- 
196; 1933, pp. 41-57, 98-105, 142-156, 233- 
260, 409-428). 

It is regrettable that Spain’s literature 
should not be as well known as the Eng- 
lish and French. Spain’s Renaissance- 
Galden literary production is one of 
the marvels and glories of this world; her 
adventures doa and conquests of, the 
vast lands overseas can only be matched 

the achievements of an Alexander the 
teat. Some scholars have ranked this 
point of animated efflorescence, ranging 
rom 1490 to 1650, as being second only 
to that of Periclean Athens in tness. 
Bosc4n, Garcilaso, Tirso, Lope, Calderén, 
Cervantes, Leén, Quevedo, are mammoth 
names in the field of literature; Abril, 
Arias Montano, Fox Morcillo, Nujiez de 
Guzman, Sdchez de las Brozas, Sepulveda, 
Vives, Nebrija, towering figures in the 
~— reek and Latin scholarship; 

e birth of new literary genres—the pi- 
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caresque and Moorish novel—appeared; 
Columbus, Cortés, Pizarro, sis de 
las Casas. Diaz del Castillo, Cabeza de 
Vaca—and I have mentioned but a few, 
have written Letters and Histories that 
should be read and studied by the educat- 
ed Greek populace. The college curricu- 
lum must not neglect the works of an Una- 
muno, a Gémez de la Serna, an Azorin, 
a Baroja (who taught Hemingway so many 
‘tricks’ on the structure of a novel), or a 
Valle-Inclan. Indeed, these authors have 
been totally overlooked and scarcely are 
they known at all by the Greek university 
student. On the other hand, during the 
course of this century, we have witnessed 
another great surge of literary and artistic 
activity in Spain—brilliant works by 
y Gasset (Kazantzkis called him the 
‘prince’ among contemporary philosophers) 
and Unamuno in the province of x sad 
phy; Ramén y Cajal, most distinguished in 
the field of ‘iceaeg and winner of the 
Nobel Prize in 1906 for work on the 
structure of the nervous system; Menéndez 
Pidal and Américo Castro, in the sphere 
of philology; Picasso and Zuloaga, in art; 
and de Falla, and Casals, in music. 


In his series of articles Kazantzakis’ aim 
was to give a concise survey of the distinc- 
tive qualities of the twelve poets he chose 
to study and he enriched the introductions 
which preceded the works of each poet 
with versatile and learned comments 
(Jiménez, Benavente, Machado, Una- 
muno, Salinas, Moreno Villa, Lorca, Al- 
berti, Aleixandre, Altolaguirre, Concha 
Mendez, Champourcin). 


Kazantzakis’ version of the Spanish is 
not a ene naive, or artless attempt 
of a third-rate poet; it is, rather, a masterly 
and vigorous and fruitful performance of 
the highest artistic order. His harmonious, 
yet dynamic poetic power, makes a very 
deep impression on the reader. His efforts 
embody the skillful usage of meter and 
thyme; words, phrases, ideas, dance about 
as they flow from the depth of his poetic 
soul; these poems are alive and an exact 
replica of the original; it is unbelievable 
that these translations belong to a pgm 
or a Lorca, for they seem so much a part 
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of the amazing pen of Kazantzakis. Jim- 
énez’ influence on Kazantzakis may be dis- 
cerned in the conversations that transpire 
between Yannakos and his simple donkey, 
Youssoufaki, in the Greek Passion, Simon 


and Schuster, 1954.) 


James-Kreon DEMETRIUS 
Greek Studies, New York City 


Sesquicentennial in Colombia.—On Jul 
20th of this year the Republic of Col- 
ombia celebrated the 150th anniversary 
of the beginning of the revolutionary 
movement which terminated in the coun- 
try’s separation from Spain. The festivities 
on the whole seemed modest, and casting 
about for an historical comparison, one 
could say they carried no resemblance to 
the pis Mee of the prosperity year of 
1926 in the United States. The Colombian 
press underlined the occasion with special 
anniversary supplements which reviewed 
those years of revolution and heroes, de- 
veloped the literary and cultural ramifi- 
cations, and brought the nation’s history 
and progress down to the present. 


El Espectador afforded prominence to 
the diary of one José Maria Caballero, a 
“testigo ocular” in the “afios del martirio.” 
The diary, a simple chronicling of person- 
al and exterior events, is more a curiosity 
than a contribution to history, or litera- 
ture. The page on which these entries 
appear is redeemed by an inset quoting 
Luis Martinez Delgado of the Colombian 
Academy of History on the famous reyerta 
between Morales and Llorente which pre- 
cipitated the revolutionary actions in Bo- 

ta. It was not, as Culeehions traditional- 
y prefer to think, personal in character, 
but rather “fué buscada y calculada en 
todas sus consecuencias. También fué 
como factor decisivo de revuelta y exalta- 
cién del pueblo.” The same newspaper, 
recognizing the réle of the press in modern 

litical life, dedicated a page to the 

istory of journalism in Colombia. By 
actual count, apparently, there have been 
4200 newspapers and 120 reviews since 
the rather late introduction of printing in 
1737. Currently there are more than ninety 
newspapers being published in Colombia. 
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In its salute to the sesquicentennial El 
Tiempo published, among many other writ- 
ings, an essay by German Arciniegas, 
“Prescencia de Colombia en la historia de 
América,” and an article by Martinez Del- 

ado, “Comentarios sobre el 20 de julio 
de 1810 y sobre el Acta de la Revolucién.” 
Illustrating the several texts of this sup- 
plement are a number of first quality draw- 
ings by Sergio Trujillo Magnenat. Prof. 
Arciniegas’s contribution is proud, ample, 
and 
theses like the following one which see 
to connect Colombia’s conquistador Jimé- 
nez de Quesada with Cervantes and the 
Quijote: “Por muchas razones he creido 
ue cuando Cervantes llegé del cautiverio 
del Africa y-se acercé a la corte a pedir 
una plaza para ir a América, y por tres 
afios estuvo con los herederos de ohne 
en la misma antesala alimentando esperan- 
zas cortesanas, descubriéd en ese Quesada 
los rasgos que luego le sirvieron para el 
Don Ouijote. Cervantes mismo lo dice: 
le llamaban Quijote, pero en realidad era 
Quijano . . . o Quesada. Suponiendo que 
esta imaginacién mia no falle, cuanto me 
~— contar a espacio cosas del viejo 
le don Quijote Quesada en Italia. La 
aventura italiana del conquistador est4 re- 
latada en un libro suyo extraordinario: El 
Antijovio . . . Quesada levantaba el 4nimo 
de los compafieros promoviendo debates 
sobre poesia italiana . . . Alguien sostenfa 
ue era mejor el endecasilabo de Petrarca; 
esada estaba pe el octosilabo del ro- 
mance espafiol. soldados les escucha- 
ban, encantados, sin entenderlos . . . 
Pasé a revisar los libros de su tiempo. ae 
las historias que se habfan escrito sobre las 
campafias de los ejércitos de Carlos V en 
Italia . . . Quesada se entregé a escribir 
su _Antijovio, enorme libro, lleno de 
erudicién, de gracias y de experiencias, 
pero sobre todo de fmpetu quijotesco.” 

Alberto excerpts which 
are quoted below are from an interview 
Leonor Carrasquilla-Castello with the Col- 
ombian publisher Alberto Aguirre. They 
mirror honestly the status and the expec- 
tations of published letters in Colombia. 


“—2En qué plano est4 la poesia colom- 


ile, and is productive of engaging 
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biana? 

—Colombia puede mostrar al mundo en- 
tero una poesia equiparable a la maxima 
de cualquier pais. . . . 

—éCudles son las tendencias de los ac- 
tuales poetas colombianos? 

—Son de tendencia realista, no entendida 
como simple transcripcién de lo real, sino 
como una elaboracién de los diversos ele- 
mentos que ofrece la realidad. 

—¢Su editorial en qué se especializa? 

—En obras de los grandes de la literatura 
colombiana. 

Cuél es su finalidad? 

conocimiento de nuestro libro 
y fuera del pais, y asi iniciar un 
mbio con las demas naciones . . . 
ha publicado y publicar4? 
rimero, Los Viajes o Las Presencias 
del antioquefio Fernando Gonzalez, a quien 
considero como unico pensador co 
lombiano. Es un autor que no acumula te- 
orfas filoséficas sino que intentara encon- 
trar el camino hacia si mismo, hacia su 
fntimo ser. Luego, las Obras Completas de 
Leén de Greiff . . . Tengo varios libros en 
de elaboracién: de pn uno de 
Carlos Lépez; una seleccién ica 
de Carlos Castro Saavedra que es el mejor 
poeta colombiano de la nueva generacién: 
de teatro, Historia de un Jaulero, de Castro 
Saavedra, que gané el primer premio en 
el Festival de Teatro del afio pasado y una 
novela Marea de Ratas, de Arturo Echeve- 
tri, que trata de la violencia. 


a difunde lo suficiente el libro en el 


den 
in 


No lo suficiente. Hay intelectos, pero 
falta una buena editorial y mejor distri- 
bucién. 799? 

Cuédles libros se venden mas? 
novela, y el libro técnico y de en- 
sefianza escolar y universitaria. 

—¢Cual es el estado de nuestra industria 
—Hay que empezar por crear una industria 
editorial en grande, Tenemos atin este 
campo virgen, muy facil de explotar” (El 
Tiempo 15 May 1960). 


Novel about smuggling.—Editorial Cos- 


mos in Bogoté has published a novel by 
Manuel José Jaramillo called La aduana, 
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anatomy of the ways, the means, and 
the people in the contraband rackets in 
Colombia. The book is thought to be 
unique in its thoroughgoing treatment of 
the smuggling arts which are usually 

inted with the broad brush of death and 

igh adventure and not so much repre- 
sented as regularized processes of exploita- 
tion and corruption. This novel is the pro- 
duct of the writer's three years in the cus- 
tom’s service nearly a decade ago. By, his 
admission what happens in the plot is not 
at all coincidental, and his characters do 
indeed resemble persons living or dead. 
“Los personajes de mi novela La aduana 
son entre otras el turco Ezequiel Devental, 
nombre supuesto, pues se trata de un tipo 
real a quien yo por cortesia le cambié el 
nombre. Este personaje (quien vive to- 
davia) consiguiéd en 10 afios en Colombia 
la segunda muda y catorce millones de dé- 
lares y de contera se incauté a la prota- 
gonista de la obra, Aglae Ferreira de Pon- 
tén, una de las mujeres més interesantes 
del mundo social y cuyo escandaloso epi- 
‘sodio se conocié con sordina entre unas fa- 
noo de Bogota” (El Espectador, 19 June 


Sr. Jaramillo, who seeks with his book’ 


the reform of the practices he relates, is 
no stranger to Colombian letters. Some 
years ago he published Conversaciones con 


Porfirio Barba Jacob. 


“Una frustracién nacional.”—So runs the 
title of a severe critical article on Colom- 
bian literature by Gabriel Garcia Marques 
in El Espectador of 12 June 1960. The 
author denies the existence of a national 
literary tradition and deplores the lack of 
universality in the literature that does exist. 
German Arciniegas is a professional writer 
with an international audience, but is not 
a creative one. Carrasquilla is talented but 
is limited by his “idioma localista.” “Nin- 
. gln autor colombiano, hasta hoy, teine una 

obra robusta, que pueda compararse, 7 
nas por ejemplo, a la del venezolano Ré- 
mulo Gallegos, o a la del chileno Pablo 
Neruda, 0 a la del argentino Eduardo Mall- 
ea.” The dearth of novels has not been 
quantitative (800 between 1670 and 1953) 
but qualitative. The few obvious excep- 
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tions—the novels of Isaacs, Palacios, Rivera, 
etc.—are landmarks too widely spaced. The 
successful novelists have usually written 
one successful novel, while mediocrity has 
been prolific. The promise of the group of 
poets called “Piedra y Cielo” has been dis- 


..sipated, its value being “més histérico que 


estético.” There is a national megalomania, 
a conformism, “—que nos ha echado sobre 
un colchén de laureles que nosotros mis- 
mos encargamos de inventar.” The condi- 
tions do not obtain which would produce 
a professional class of writers leaving them 
untrammeled time for the assiduous culti- 
vation that good literature requires. “Es, 
necesariamente, una literatura de hom- 
bres cansados.” Colombian painters, who 
are free of a false tradition, are working 
at their métier eight hours a day and win- 
ning acclaim. Most Colombian criticism 
consists of “eruditos andlisis” which have 
not revealed, for example, if Guillermo Va- 
lencia was a good poet. “La literatura co- 
lombiana, en conclusién general, ha sido 


‘un fraude a la nacién.” 


José Caballero Bonald.—The name of 
this young Spaniard has been appearing 
with some frequency in the Colombian 
we both«as-a signature over studies in 

anish literature and itself the subject 
of an article. Born in Jérez de la Frontera, 
Caballero is currently teaching literature 
at the Universidad Nacional in ota. 
His writings include several books of po- 
etry: Las adivinaciones, Memorias de poco 
tiempo, and Las horas muertas, which won 
the Premio Boscdn in 1958; and a work in 
prose: La danza andaluza. He has collabor- 
ated with Camilo José Cela on the Cua- 
dernos de son Armadans. 


Caballero’s two most recent articles have 
been published in El Espectador under the 
general theme of “Notas sobre la literatura 
espafiola.” Their titles will indicate his 
range: “La picaresca, la constante histérica 
del realismo” (19 June 1960) and “Hay 
una pared entre el escritor y su tiempo” 
(10 July 1960), which has to do with post- 
civil war and contemporary generation 
writing. If one may dare to condense his 
point of view into a phrase, one might 
simply say: social anion. He sees the 
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Spanish writer within his social and his- 
torical milieu, reflecting, prodding, serving 
the conscience of his time. “La literatura, 
como queria Pavese, no es mds que una 
ofensas de la vida.” A 

ief analysi is own poetry seems to 
unify his ‘whale approach to letters. At 
first his verse was “una nefasta preocupa- 
cién metafisica, que derivé hacia cierto or- 
den abstracto. . . . Por ultimo, un directo 
y trabajador enlace con mi tiempo y mi 
espacio histérico, intentando desvelar su 
realidad y acusando sus trancas y barran- 
cas.. . . . Concretar mi dolorido sentir de 
Espafia a través de mis propias jen- 
cias, esa es ahora mi unica consigna’’ C“La 
poesia de José Caballero Bonald,” El Tiem- 
po, 10 July 1960). 


Tercer Congreso de las Academias de la 
Espaitola.—This third assembly of 
guage academies took place in Bo- 
gota between July 27th and August 6th, 
e first having been held in Mexico in 
1951 ‘and the second in Madrid in 1956. 
Participating were twenty delegations com- 
of illustrious writers, teachers, and 
scholars. Though the complete proceed- 
ings of the sessions are not yet at hand, 
one can report that the first order of busi- 
ness was an international agreement bind- 
ing upon the entities convened to support 
the several national academies together 
with the Asociacién of the academies. 
“Cada uno de los gobiernos signatorios se 
compremete a prestar apoyo moral y eco- 
mémico a su respectiva academia nacional 
de la lengua espafiola, o sea a proporcion- 
arle una sede digna y una suma anual ade- 
cuada para su funcionamiento.” 
Following is an incomplete list of the 
dresses made at the meeting: Gonzalo 
Zaldumbide, head of the delegation from 
Ecuador, “Cuervo y Caro”; Nemesio Gar- 
cia Naranjo, head of the Mexican delega- 
tion, “Alberto Lleras, sefior del pensami- 
ento”; Gerardo Diego, of the Spanish 
up, “La Colombia que yo me sabia”; 
Raméa Diaz Sanchez, of Venezuela. “Ra- 
fael M. Baralt, un venezolano del siglo 
XIX”; Julio César Chaves, Paraguay, 
“José Asuncién Silva”; José Luis Busta- 
mente Riveros, head of Peruvian dele- 
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tion, “La palabra gobierna”; Gonzalo 

argas Rubiano, Colombian Minister of 
Education, “La palabra, el alfabeto, la im- 
rag? and ael Maya, of the Colom- 

ian Academy whose discourse was pro- 
nounced on the dedication of the Acade- 
my’s new building, “Unidad idiomatica y 
permanencia histérica.” The first para- 
graph of Maya’s speech is #clear defini- 
tion of the purposes to be accomplished: 
“Las Academias . . . van a cumplir ahora, 
en forma coordinada y contractual, su 
estupenda tarea de corregir los excesos idio- 
maticos ocasionados por el af4n de noveda- 
des, de dictaminar la contribucién de la 
técnica y de la ciencia en el enriqueci- 
miento de los medios de expresion, y de su- 
jetar ese incesante hervidero del idioma a 
una regulacién ortodoxa que, libre de dog- 
matismos inaceptables, asegure a la len- 
gua la misma elasticidad \ imponen al 
pensamiento y a la vida contrastadas 
circunstancias de la vida contempordnea.” 


The MLA Language Project abroad.— 
News of the MLA’s language program has 
reached Colombia via a feature article in 
El Espectador of 17 July 1960. Attracted 
by the Spanish language training films be- 
ing prepared at the University of Southern 

t Bolinger, the correspondent, 

de Siediate went out to the USC campus 
tory e entire project. She s we 
of the film aan, zs new method, and 
the actors whose “figuras y . . . voces ser- 
viran para una prueba que puede trans- 
formar la ensefianza de los idiomas por 
medio del cine y las we estrellas son, 
en su mayoria, colombianas.” 


I. P.R. 


Comedias sueltas in Toronto.—That dis- 
tinguished Canadian Hispanist, the late 
Prof. Milton A. Buchanan, presented a 
large and important collection of sueltas to 
the University Library on his retirement. 
Another staunch Hispanist, the late Pro- 
fessor Claude E. Anibal of the Ohio State 
University, first suggested in 1954 the pub- 
lication of a list of these dramatic fern 
a task now brought to fruition by J. A. Mo- 
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linaro, J. H. Parker and Evelyn Rugg in 
A Bibliography of Comedias Sueltas in the 
University of Toronto Library (Toronto: 
Univ. of Toronto Press, 1959, vii + 149 
p, $3.50). An Index of Publishers and 
ksellers and an Index of Authors are 
also included. It would have been more 
convenient had the titles of the plays been 
listed also under their respective authors 
in an appendix for quicker reference. 

In the Explanatory Note the compilers 
set forth their method of listing: title of 
the suelta, number (if any), author Cif 

iven), and publisher's name, Cif given). 

formation on performances Cif any) is 
enclosed in parenthesis. The Bibliography 
lists 723 items plus additional copies of 
the same suelta. ’ 

The earliest dated suelta of the Biblio- 
graphy is 1703 and the latest is 1825. The 
lists principally 18th century 
editions of Golden Age plays. It should 
be of great value to all scholars working 
in the field of 17th and 18th century thea- 
ter in helping to locate plays now difficult 
to find even in many important libraries. 
Much information can be gleaned from 
the title pages regarding court produc- 
tions, acting companies of the period, 
printers and booksellers. Furthermore, those 
interested in the history of the theater and 
dramatic criticism will find specimens of 
comedias de costumbres, plays of from one 
to five acts, tragedias urbanas, melo-drama 
tragico, monologues and so forth. 

Every Comediante owes a debt of grati- 
tude to the three indefatigable see gor 
who have compiled the Bibliography and 
to the Univ. of Toronto Press for publish- 
ing it. 

Everetr W. Hesse 
Univ. of Southern California 


Juan Ruiz de Alarcén.—Es itil y de 
stosa lectura el reciente libro def. Dr 
va V. Ebersole, Jr., El ambiente espanol 

visto por Juan Ruiz de Alarcén (Valencia: 

Editorial Castalia, 1959, 193 pp. en ris- 

tica). Los fines de su estudio son dos: de- 

monstrar que la obra alarconiana, “en con- 
junto,” esta “empapada de espafiolismo, no 
de mejicanismo”: y hacer m4s comprensi- 
bles pasajes de esa obra que aluden a cos- 
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tumbres, lugares y creencias espafioles del 
siglo XVII. 

Habiendo dedicado el primer capitulo 
a Salamanca y su Universidad, recordadas 
por Alarcén en La cueva de Salamanca y 
La verdad sospechosa, Ebersole consagra 
los demas a los numerosos aspectos del am- 
biente madrilefio. Apoyado en otros escri- 
tos del siglo XVII y en libros més recien- 
tes, fruto de investigaciones sobre aquella 
época, Ebersole pinta un lienzo amplio y 
vario, colocando en él los pasajes perti- 
nentes de las comedias del poeta corcovado. 

Hay algunos lunares que cabe sejfialar. 
A veces el autor abandona su responsabili- 
dad de guiar al lector por una selva de 
citas (v. g., pp. 135-138). Los versos “zNo 
ves cémo calla y sufre/ El bronce céncavo, 
etc. (pp. 159-160) no describen “otra 
manera de preparar hechizos,” al contrario 
de lo que comenta Ebersole. El lector dis- 
creto topara con pocas erratas que no sabr4 
remediar facilmente. Supongo que en la 
p- 32, donde se trata.del establecimiento 
en Madrid de la “mancebia publica,” “siglo 
XVII” debe leerse “siglo XVI”. Y en las 
“Conclusiones” (p. 179), parece que en la 
frase “aunque no es imposible dejar de ver 
una actitud defensiva” deberfa suprimirse 
el adverbio “no.” 

A pesar de las susodichas tachas y otras 
de poca monta, ¢l libro de Ebersole con- 
stituye una valiosa contribucién a nuestra 
comprensién de la obra de Alarodn y del 
Siglo de Oro espajfiol. 


Univ. of Arizona M. Wurrsy 


Vicente Espinel.—_In his book Vicente 
Espinel and Marcos de Obregén, A Life 
and its Literary Representation (Provi- 
dence: Brown Univ. Press, 1959. x-+-254 
pp. $4.) George Haley undertakes to big 
to life one of the lesser lights of the Gold- 
en Age of Spanish literature. His tech- 
nique consists mainly of making a first- 
hand examination of documents concern- 
ing Espinel and then coordinating the bio- 
data with the content of Marco 

Obregén. In his study of the novel Mr. 
Haley has made careful distinctions be- 
tween the autobiographical and the fiction- 
al, has indicated which events are ana- 
chronistically presented, and has identified 
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writer's imagination. The forty-page appen- 
dix, showing a frank and down-to-earth 
manner of recording events and opinions, 
reads itself like a picaresque novel. Limit- 


ing himself to a correlation of Espinel’s 
life with that of his literary creation, Mr. 
Haley has carried out his objective most 
satisfactorily and has done so in restrained, 
rhythmical prose. 

Born three years after Cervantes, Es- 
pinel was not only intimately acquainted 
with the latter, but also enjoyed the 
friendship of Lope de Vega, Quevedo, and 
Mateo his con- 
temporaries, Espinel—poet, novelist, guitar- 
ist, — chaplain, and book censor for 
the Inquisition—gathered the rosebud while 
he might and made, at the same time, a 
conscious effort to ingratiate himself with 
the dual monarch church and state. 

While Mr. Haley is not primarily con- 
cerned with reconciling Espinel with his 
age, he does suggest here and there that 
the writer of Marcos de Obregén did seek 
a peaceful existence with the higher 
powers. For example, he tells us that the 
Algerian episode not only served as an 
entertaining interlude, but “it [also] pro- 
vides [Espinel] with an excellent excuse 
for some leuk considerations on Chris- 
tian baptism, in which, both as priest and 
an orthodox Catholic of his time [my em- 
phasis] he firmly believed” Cp. 1539, 

Espinel apparently labored as diligently 
pro Patria as he did pro, Deo. A single 
word in the following suggests such deport- 
ment: “. . . hfzose sacerdote sirviendo ca- 
pellania de que le hizo merced Filipo se- 
gundo, sapientisimo Rey de Espafia” (Mar- 
cos de Obregén). 

Lester BEBERFALL 
Wisconsin State College 

Nationalism and Literary Activity in 
Panama.—Of the six Central American 
countries, Panama has undoubtedly the 
liveliest literary movement today. During 
a brief stay in Panama City, I interview 
no fewer than ten authors: literary histor- 
ian and critic Rodrigo Miré; novelists Ra- 
mén H. Jurado, Renato Ozores, Joaquin 
Belefio, César Candanedo, Alfredo Cantén 
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and Yolanda Camarano de Sucre; short- 
story writer Mario Augusto Rodriguez; and 
poets Victor Manuel Franeschi and Rober- 
to Luzcando. Although this intense liter- 
ary activity has been stimulated by the 
annual Ricardo Miré prizes, it is more basi- 
cally a reflection of the recent birth of 
nationalism in traditionally cosmopolitan 
Panama. Representing a wide range of ra- 
cial types, most of the above writers are 
newspapermen who are deeply concerned 
with Panama’s problems. It is no accident 
that the three prize-winning novels of this 
year—Belefio’s ce Road Gang, Canda- 
nedo’s La otra frontera and Yolanda Cama- 
ran’s Los Capelli—all treat different as- 
s of life in the Canal Zone. I was very 
ortunate to attend a three-in-one lecture 
during which each of these novelists spoke 
on the genesis and contents # his work. 
Most Panamanians share the opinions of 
their more articulate authors who point out 
that chief is its 
geographic position and that the country is 
Canal. They are also highly critical of the . 
colonial attitude prevalent among many in- 
habitants of the ahi On the other hand, 
Zone officials stress their legal rights and 
the difficulty in recruiting properly trained 
personnel from the States without granting 
many privileges that offend the Panaman- 
ians. Both sides agree that the situation is 
most critical and that if major steps are . 
not taken to improve Zone-Panamanian re- 
lations as well as to institute real social re- 
g in the country, the lid may soon blow 
off. 
Univ. of Kansas 


Novelas iquenas.—E] puertorri- 
quefio César Andreu Iglesias ha publicado 
entre 1956 y 1960 tres novelas que inten- 
tan captar el panorama de su pats: Los de- 
rrotados (1956), Una gota de tiempo 
(1958) y El derrumbe (1960). La primera 
trata el fracaso de un atentado nacionalista 
contra un general norteamericano. Por el 
énfasis en ese solo tema y por la gran sin- 
ceridad con que se presentan los persona- 
jes, Los derrotados no ha sido superada por 
las obras subsiguientes. Una gota de tiem- 
po es un panorama de la vida urbana de 
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Puerto Rico que transcurre dentro de vein- 
ticuatro horas en Rio Piedras con una, téc- 
nica parecida a la de Erico Verissimo en 
Caminhos cruzados. En El derrumbe, se 
completa la visién de Puerto Rico con un 
panorama rural ubicado en los alrededores 
de Yauco. 

En sus dos ultimas novelas, César An- 
dreu Iglesias demuestra su maestria de la 
técnica moderna de la novela. Maneja bien 
el mondélogo interior y el cambio de punto 
de vista. Sus personajes son creaciones ve- 
ridicas quienes, sin embargo, son sacrifica- 
dos por el af4n del autor de abarcar toda la 
sociedad puertorriquefia. Ya que Una gota 
de tiempo y El derrumbe realizan la visién 
de la isla, queda por compro- 

r si el autor puede superarse volviendo 
aun tema mas reconcentrado. Aunque 
vive aislado de los autores que integran la 
Generacién del ’40, César Andreu Igle- 
sias tiene que identificarse con ellos tanto 
por su aficién a la técnica experimental 
como por su gran preocupacién por los 
problemas de su pais. 

Univ. of Kansas Seymour MENTON 


“Dofia Perfecta” in English.—Transla- 
tions of the works of outstanding writers 
are important contributions to the under- 
standing of world literature. Harriet de 
Onis, in Pérez Galdés’ Dofia Perfecta 
(Barron’s Educational Series, Inc., Great 
Neck, New York, 1960, 235 pp., paper, 
95c) presents a translation which is me- 
ticulously faithful to the text without be- 
ing a mere transliteration of it. 

The translator has in general succeeded 
in preserving the Spanish flavor of the ori- 
ginal. Certain proverbial expressions and 
those with double meanings have defied 
adequate English equivalents. As an ex- 
pes of the latter one may mention 
“Aqui fué Troya,” which is literally trans- 
lated, then explained in a footnote. There 
are helpful and informative footnotes 
throughout the volume. . 

Mrs. Onfs has written an excellent in- 
troduction in which she has included the 
briefest possible biography of Galdés in 
order to discuss his importance in the liter- 

, ature of nineteenth century Spain and in 
world literature. 
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In the discussion of Dofia Perfecta she 
points out the fact that the novel is not 
anti-religious and that it is not realistic. 
The setting and the characters are “abstrac- 
tions, symbols which represent . . . the 
drama of nineteenth century Spain.” Dofia 
Perfecta, for example, is a “model of vir- 
tue,” but she lacks tolerance, or charity. 
Pepe Rey, the “symbol of progress and en- | 
lightenment,” also lacks tolerance, the toler- 
ance or understanding of the traditions, 
customs and beliefs of his aunt. From the 
mutual lack of charity results the tragedy. 

In one volume, then, is found a careful 
English translation of an important Span- 
ish novel plus an introduction of value 
particularly to those unfamiliar with the 
work of Pérez Galdés. 


Univ. of Colorado MarsHALi 


Fondo y forma del humorismo de Le- 
opoldo Alas, “Clarin.”—This volume by Ed- 
ward J. Gramberg (Oviedo: Instituto de 
Estudios Asturianos, 1958. 260 pp. Paper.) 
is an important contribution 10 the under- 
standing of Clarin. Gram finds that 
the “fondo y forma” of Clarin’s “humoris- 
mo” are a traditional “espafiolismo,” an in- 
dividual “espontaneidad estilistica,” and a 
“visién idealista del mundo” Viewing the 
conflict between the ideal and real, Clarin 
turned inevitably to satiric humor, reveal- 
ing a singular ability to juxtapose these two 
poles individually not humorous, and a 
unique mastery of language and aesthetic 
technique to express the humor latent 
therein. 

Religion and morality were basic to his 
thought, which followed a vertical rather 
than horizontal line, maintaining constant 
contact between transcendental and tem- 
poral. As Clarin viewed human weak- 
nesses and deficiencies, his humor followed 
two trends; scorn and biting satire, in the 
manner of Quevedo, or of Valle-Incl4n in 
his Esperpentos, for those who could and 
would not attain moral goodness; kindly 
and comprehensive pity for those who 
would and could not. 

Of considerable interest are aspects 
which link Clarin to the Generation of 
1898, such as his scorn of mediocrity and 
his ardent desire to raise the cultural level 
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of his compatriots. Like Azorin and Una- 
muno, he was well versed in European 
literature. Like Azorin, he scorned rhetoric 
and sought new values for words. In 
judging verse, Clarin, like Unamuno in 

is “Credo poético,” stressed the idea as of 
superior importance to lyric quality. Like 
Azorin, he criticized the Spaniard’s lack of 
intellectual curiosity. 

Gramberg’s work should be a stimulus 
to further study of Clarin as a precursor 
of 98. The reader, and doubtless the 
author, will deplore numerous typogra- 
phical errors. The “fe de erratas” [sic] lists 
some eighty, and there are more. Gram- 

has listed the “Obras de Clarin.” A 
full bibliography of critical studies on 
Clarin would have added much to the 
book. However, it is a basic annd convinc- 
rs study of the thought and aesthetics of 

arin. 


Univ. of Maryland Marcuerrre C. Ranp 


Publicaciones de El Salvador.—Dos de 
las publicaciones mds recientes del Minis- 
terio de Cultura de El Salvador son un 
pequefio libro de penne titulado Sonetos 
elementales (Talleres del Departmento 
Editorial del Ministerio de Cultura, 1958), 
de Mercedes Durand, y una novela, publ- 
icada en la misma fecha, del escritor Na- 
poleén Rodriguez any : novela 
de las costas de El Salvador. E] librito de 
Mercedes Durand comprende una colec- 
cién de siete sonetos, escritos todos en la 
forma tradicional, que tienen como tema 
los elementos primarios del universo. De 
ahi el titulo de la coleccién, que por la 
evidente falta de madurez literaria de la 
— no pasa de ser un trabajo elemental. 

© quiere esto decir, sin embargo, que la 
escritora carezca de talento, sdlo que sus 
siete sonetos son obra primeriza que muest- 
ra algunos alacanes poéticos pero poco do- 
minio de la técnica y del arte lfricos. 

La novela Jaragua, como lo confiesa Na- 
poleén Rodriguez Ruiz en una nota diri- 
gida al lector, “no pretende ser, ni con 
mucho, un obra de arte. Apenas si aspira 
a dejarte, si la leyeres, una imagen huyente 
de la campifia salvadorefia, de sus trage- 
dias y de la angustiosa resignacién de sus 
gentes ... (p. 7). En sus cuatrocientas 
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paginas de prosa irregular, caracterizada 
por los provincialismos, los altibajos de es- 
tilo, y los contrastes abruptos entre pasajes 
poéticos y cuadros marcadamente realistas, 
el propésito antedicho del autor queda 
cabalmente cumplido. Jaragud, que es otro 
ejemplo de la novela tipica de la tierra, 
presenta los problemas y conflictos sociales 
de los habitantes de las regiones constane- 
ras de El Salvador. Rodriguez Ruiz, sin 
hallar atin una técnica propia y definida, 
muestra indudable .capacidades en el arte 
de novelar y un buen conocimiento’ de 
otras novelas del mismo ciclo que le sirven 
de modelos. Entre los personajes se destaca 
Na Silveria, una india tosca y grosera, pero 
llena de una gracia tan picante y natural 
que el lector no puede menos de sentir sim- 
patia ae ella. Ef libro tiene como apéndice 
un “Vocabulario” de palabras extrafias al 
idioma, y modismos, que 
facilita la lectura. Si consideramos que 
Jaragué se escribiéd en 1940, diez y ocho 
afios antes de su publicacién, podremos 
valorar con més justicia el mérito de su 
autor que, aunque joven entonces, mostraba 
ya innegables dotes de escritor de talento. 

Hécror H. Oryuera 
Univ. of Southern California 


Garcia Prada.—E] conocido critico y lite- 
rato colombiano Carlos Garcia Prada ha 
— una pequefia antologia selecta 

le poetas liricos castellanos: del 
sueno CBuenos Aires, Editorial Nuestra 
América, 1959. 112 pp.). El volumen for- 
ma = de la Coleccién la Nave que edi- 
ta Simén Latino en la Argentina y con- 
tiene setenta y siete poesias de treinta y 
cinco desacados poetas eh lengua fiola. 
La antologia, de acuerdo con el plan del 
compilador, “constituye un poema de 
amor, de muerte y de ” escrito 

vates de todas las épocas. En la se- 
de las poesfas Garcia Prada quiso 
sintetizar impresiones muy suyas y personal- 
es, y es por esto que para su libro escogid, 
seguin confesién propia, “sdlo los versos que 
mejor expresan ciertos modos mfos de ser 
y de sentir, semejantes a los de otros amigos 
de la poesia Ifrica . . .” (“Al lector,” p. 7). 
Hécror H. Oryuera 

Univ. of Southern California 
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Biblioteca de autores hispanoamericanos. 
—Bajo la direccién de Carlos Garcia Prada 
comenizé a publicarse una nueva coleccién 
de autores destacados de Hispanoameérica. 
El primer volumen: Guillermo Valencia: 

sias y discursos (Madrid, Ediciones 
beroamericanas, S. A., 1959. 226 pp.) 
contiene una seleccién muy cuidadosa de 
poemas, traducciones y discursos del vate 
modernista- colombiano, precedida de un 
interesante juicio critico del compilador: 
“Valencia, el clésico payanés” (pp. 7-36). 
Notas explicativas y bibliograficas acom- 
pafan al volumen que inicia con los mejo- 
res auspicios una nueva y valiosa contribu- 
cién en el campo de las line hispanoame- 
ricanas. E] director anuncia la préxima 
publicacién del segundo volumen de la 
coleccién que Ilevar4 por titulo: Prosas y 
versos de José A. Silva. 
Héctor H. Oryueva 
Univ. of Southern California 


Bodas de Oro con las Letras de Rafael 
Arévalo Martinez._To commemorate Ra- 
fael Arévalo Martinez’s fifty fruitful years 
of literary production, the University of 
San Carlos published Obras escogidas, 
prosa y poesia, Guatemala, Editorial Uni- 
versitaria, Vol. 30, 1959, 525 pp. As the 
title indicates, the work contains only some 
selected writings of Arévalo Martinez. 
Still, there is a good sampling of them. 
Rigoberto Bran Azmitia, who arranged and 
edited the materials, however, does not 
explain his basis for selection. Carlos Mar- 
tinez Durdn, the Rector of the university, 
contributed a fifteen-page prologue, but 
unfortunately it deals almost exclusively 
with Arévalo Martinez’s political thought 
and works (it came from his 1954 prologue 
to Concepcidn del cosmos). In fact, prob- 
ably too much of Obras is dedicated to the 
more recent philosophical work of Arévalo 
Martinez. Perhaps more space could have 
been given to the poetry or “novelistic” 
work of the author. 

Included in Obras are the two books of 
Concepcién del cosmos, seven short stories, 
the novel Viaje a Ipanda, and some hun- 
dred poems which span the years 1909- 
1959. But the arrangement of much of 
the work seems to be arbitrary. For in- 
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stance, it might have been helpful to group 
the various poems according to their ori- 


inal collections: Maya, Los atormentados, 
or Las rosas de Engaddi. Also, in 

the section which includes the short stories 
and novel, other works might have 
been accounted for: Sentas, Una vida, 
Manuel Aldano, El setior Monitot, Las 
noches en el palacio de la Nunciatura, La 
oficina de paz en Orolandia, El mundo de 
los Maharachias, and Ecce Pericles. In 
general, Obras lacks both bio- and _biblio- 
graphical information. “Mujer y Nijios,” 
Arévalo Martinez’s first literary work 
(1909), is included in Obras, but his first 
novel Sentas is not. Nor is his first vol- 
ume poems, Maya, even mentioned. 
(There are, nevertheless, a few selections 
from that work). In 1951 the same Editor- . 
ial published as Vol. 10, El hombre que 
parecia un caballo y otros cuentos which 
contained a total of twenty-three short 
stories. Only three of them are included 
in Obras: “El Hombre . . . ,” “El Trovador 
Colombiano” and “Duelo de Aguilas.” 

This Bodas de Oro publication of the 
fragile septuagenarian’s writings shows that 
his work continues to stir interest. It prods 
us to consider once again Federico de 
Onis’ words of 1928 a echo his “Resu- 
rreccién de Arévalo Martinez.” 


Purdue Univ. Georce J. Epperc 
Salvadoran Sermons.—Written by the 
Salvadoran Alberto Masferrer (1868- 


1932), El dinero maldito (Biblioteca Pop- 
ular, Vol. 26, San Salvador, Departamento 
Editorial del Ministerio de Cultura, 1959, 
80 pp.) is a short book of eight parts. 
These parts might be called lectures, or 
better yet, sermons. There is no plot to the 
work, but it is united by a central theme, 
which is the presentation of the evils of 
alcohol. The first part, “La Calle de la 
Muerte,” which comes closest to being a 
real story, explains the title of the whole 
work: “En breves horas, todo el bregar, 
todo el af4n, todo el sudor de la semana, 
pasan, convertidos en dinero maldito, a la 
gaveta de la cantina” (p. 14). “La Casa de 
la Muerte,” too, is without doubt the best 
part of the book. The other parts merely 
repeat what has already been stated. There 
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is a contant repetition of terms and ideas 
and a heavy sermonizing one is bag 
throughout. The author constantly im- 
plores and alternates between the interroga- 
tive and the hortative. Masferrer uses num- 
erous question marks, but must feel that 
he has all the answers. There is no idea of 
corrigere ridendo mores on the part of the 
author. 

El dinero maldito is not great literature, 
but it has been a successful work: editions 
appeared in 1927, 1930, and 1950. Its 
success might be explained by its simplicity 
of style and expression, the singularity of 
its message, its evangelizing spirit, and its 
conscious and undeniable repetition. Seem- 
ingly, it was intended to appeal to an un- 
sophisticated audience. It might make a 
vade mecum for the Salvadoran A. A. But 
Alberto Masferrer also tells all mankind 
how to live when he says: “j No hombres: 
no basta vivir, sino que hay que vivir hon- 
radamente, limpiamente, como cristianos y 
como hidalgos; como criaturas que tienen 
alma que perder, y no, simplemete, sacos 
de concupiscencia que llenar!” (p. 35). 
Purdue Univ. Georce J. Epperc 


“Puros cuentos.”"—This is the posthu- 


mous work done by Manuel ilar Ché- 
e n viaje al 
nfie o vor Pespire. Puros cuen- 
tos C*Coleccién Contemporaneos,” Num. 
13, San Salvador, Departamento Editorial 
del Ministerio de Cultura, 1959, 145 pp.) 
is a collection of ten short stories dealing 
with everyday life in El Salvador. All the 
stories are filled with the Salvadoran 
idiom: the picturesque use of “vos” and the 
curious stress in expressions like “vos 
tenés,” the confusion of vowels. i for e, 
etc., and the su ion and te!escoping of 
certain sounds. The words “Pues, onde no? 
siustés mi Comandante Servando Na- 
vas ...” are typical of the stories. 

Aguilar Chavez was a Salvadoran news- 

perman and his writings show his great 
be for his native land. As the “Nota Edi- 
torial” tells us (p. 7.): “Como era suyo el 
ambiente de la vida y costumbres del pue- 
blo, el lenguaje popular brotaba f4cilmente 
de su pluma. Sus relatos no pretendfan al- 
canzar el rango de ‘cultas y bien ordenadas 


narraciones.’ Son cuadros vitales, arranca- 
dos del medio campesino o del barrio mi- 
serable donde la- existencia es ingenua 0 
sérdida, tragica o colmada de buen humor, 
rebelde o amarga, en ocasiones marcadas 
por el destino.” 

Aguilar Ch4vez uses much dialogue and 
an abbreviated style which gives his writ- 
ings a nervous or explosive character. He 
uses very short sentences (often they are 
not even sentences) and very short para- 
graphs. Only the story “El Cardenal” 

ows a different style. Though the sen- 
tences in it are still kept short and are 
usually made so by the use of puntos sus- 
pensivos, the story is one big paragraph of 
—_ than six pages written in the form of 
a letter. 


Purdue Univ. Georce J. Epperc 


Antologia pdéstuma.—Empieza a circular 
esta excelente coleccién de verso y prosa 
de Juan Ramén Molina cuyo detalle est4 
indicado: Primera ed., San Salvador: Min- 
isterio de Cultura, 1959, 238 pp. en nis- 
tica. Estudio preliminar de Miguel Angel 
Asturias. Muerto su autor hace medio sig- 
lo, un grupo de entu:iastas de E] Salvador 
ha querida honrar el cincuentenario ofre- 
ciéndonos, con gesto gallardo, unas com- 
posiciones inéditas en selecto, 4gil y vigo- 
roso castellano. En estos afios nuestros, en 

ue padecemos toda una avalancha de 

restiimenes,” “adaptaciones,” “tirillas,” ver- 
sos “sueltos,” versos “desesperados” y otras 
modalidades de la picaresca de |a literatura, 
resulta muy grato tener a la vista ediciones 
de solidez y solvencia. Nuestro parabién al 
Ministerio de Cultura de El Salvador. 

Las pdginas de esta Antologia ofrecen 
abundante material a la meditacién. En el 
conjunto de todas ellas se advierte, como 
norma constante, una reiteracién de buen 
decir. El rss muy bien dotado y muy 
sensible al dolor, no deja deslizar en su 
estilo ni una sola expresién de mal gusto. 
Y si quisiéramos encontrar un leit-motiv en 
estas p4ginas, f4cilmente acudirfa al pen- 
samiento esta palabra: elevacién. Sirvan de 
buen eiemblo las p4ginas que llevan 
titulo “Excelsior y El Estilo,” adem4s de 
los tres sonetos a Rubén Dario, bien hechos 
y nobilfsimos y en uno de cuyos versos, 
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“Verbo de anuncianciones de nuestro con- 
tinente,” no se le regatea el titulo de “Po- 
eta de América.” 

Hay que indicar otro detalle. No pocos 
versos y bastantes pdrrafos de esta prosa 
desprenden ensefianza; magisterio péstumo 
que merece quedar en alto. 

En las composiciones de este poeta, es- 
pecialmente en las descripciones, se ad 
vierte una recreacién de la realidad mas que 
una copia de la misma; todo ello entre te- 
mas muy variados; pues aunque predomina 
el tropical, con pinceladas modernistas, no 
falta la nota roméntica ni la afioranza clas- 
ica; sirva de buen ejemplo la descripcién 
del démine (pp.190-191), pdrrafos que se 
destacan entre lo mejor del libro. Igual- 
mente aparecen el tema exético, el literario 
y el histérico-politico. 

Anprés Ropricuez 
Univ. of California, Sta. Barbara 


“Estudios literarios."—The essays in- 
cluded in this book (San Salvador: Depar- 

. Paper, ..) were origin u 
lished in the Revista ECA, 
lection of biographical and critical studies 
by Alfonso Maria Landarech, S. J., who 
teaches in the Externado de San José, and 
has been professor of Spanish literature 
and language in the Escuela de Periodismo 
de la Facultad de Humanidades in E] Sal- 
vador. 

Most of Sr. Landarech’s studies are de- 
voted to individual men of letters, such as 
Francisco Gavidia, José Marfa Peralta La- 
gos, Julio Enrique Avila, Leén Sigiienza 
of El Salvador; Rafael Landivar, José Bat- 
res Montifar, of Guatemala; José Trinidad 
Reyes, Juan Ramén Molina, of Honduras; 
Rubén Darfo of Nicaragua; and Aquileo J. 
Echeverrid of Costa Rica. His essays in- 
clude biographical data, and mention of 
literary works. Sr. Landarech makes some 
critical observations, and under a number 
of references to other literary sources, 
which he sometimes fails to identify. 

Of interest is his chapter on Rubén 
Dario in El Salvador. Darfo first came to 
that country in 1883 at the age of 16, where 
he was hospitably received, and taken un- 


der the protection of the president of the 
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country, Dr. Rafael Zaldivar. There is a 
long quotation from Rubén Dario himself 
telling of his first meeting with Zaldivar 
and of the assistance offered him by the 
president. There is also included Darto’s 
early “Ode to Bolivar,” (p. 74) and his 
later “Claro de luna” (pp. 80-81). Dario’s 
second visit to El Salvador was in 1889, 
when he started the newspaper, La Unién, 
to foment Central American unity. Dario 
is also quoted as telling of the influence of 
Francisco Gavidia on his, Darfo’s, “ideales 
poéticos revolucionarios” (p. 79). 

Sr. Landarech does not try to offer a 
complete critical history of the literature of 
E] Salvador, nor of the other Central Am- 
erican countries, but devotes a limited 
number of chapters to certain writers. Cri- 
ticism and bibliography on Central Ameri- 
can writers are scarce, and Sr. Landarech 
has tried to fill this gap. However, his work 
is more informational than critical. 


Scripps College Ruts S. Lams 


Seminario-Archivo Rubén Dario.—In 
1959, the first two of a proposed series of . 

blications of the Seminario-Archivo de 

ubén Dario appeared. It is sponsored 
the Ministerio de Educacién Nacional, 
Secretaria General Técnica, Seccién de 
Publicaciones and its pu is to make 
known the most recent findings and de- 
velopments concerning Dario which have 
resulted from the study of the materials 
Cin the main, those donated by Francisca 
S4nchez) constituting the inario-Ar- 
chivo de Rubén Dario. The paperback 
books, which are beautifully printed, con- 
tain several photographs. The first of the 
series has forty-one pages; the second, 
ninety. Early in 1960, = third publica- 
tion was already in progress. 

in length, are written primarily , 
pie 4 Oliver, the Director of the Sem- 
inario-Archivo, and his collaborators in the 
Archivo—the poetess Carmen Conde Chis 
wife) and Maria Dolores Enriquez, a 
member of the Cuerpo de Archiveros y Bib- 
litecarios in Madrid. Other articles appear 
by those who have known Darfo or have 
done research concerning him in the Sem- 


inario-Archivo. The chapters consist of 
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descriptions and critical evaluations of 
Dario or heretofore unknown or uninvesti- 
gated writings of his, as well as activities 
relating to him, fostered by the Seminario- 
Archivo. 

Two interesting documents in the Ar- 
chivo which are discussed are Dario’s 
Cuaderno de Hule Negro and his Libro de 
Copias numero. 1. The first is a well-worn 
document which crossed the Atlantic with 
the poet in 1907 and was thus with him in 
Panama, Nicaragua, New York, and 
Spain. It contains im t verses of 

io, among them the “Poema del Otofio” 
which differs somewhat from its published 
form, the “Cancién Otofial,” and the fol- 
lowing evidently as yet unpublished verses 
Seminario-Archivo Rubén Dario, 1, p. 


Libros de Copias No. 1, containing 
communications sent by Dario, 
cover the period from May, 1 (when 
he was named Minister Plenipotentiary of 
Nicaragua to the court of Alfonso XIII, 
to August, 1913. There are 146 communi- 
cations, revealing much concerning this 
imself. He was plagued with problems 
during this period also. He was very or- 
derly, for each communication is num- 
bered and appears in the index at the end. 
He was vi s in his work, at times writ- 
ing many letters on the same day. His pro- 
gressiveness is evidenced by the fact that 
he used one of the first typewriters. 

The Seminario-Archivo Rubén Dario, 2 
lists each communication of the Libro de 
Copias No. 1, catalogued according to the 

em established for each document of 

e Seminario-Archivo. An example from 
page 59: 

Niamero de entrada: 5.—Fecha del : 
11-VI-1908. a a de 
carta dirigida por R. D. al Ministro R. E. 
don Rodolfo Espinosa, a quien comunica la 
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Cerentin de credenciales el 2 de junio de 
Fecha de ingreso: 2-VII-57.—Observaciones: 
Folios 7 y 8 
Procedencia: D. Francisca Sénchez. 25-X-56. 

It is the intention of these publications 
to list eventually each document of the 
more than seven thousand donated by 
Francisca Sanchez and all others presented 
by the Seminario-Archivo. The work of 
cataloguing, in January, 1957, is 
now or the S4nchez documents. 
Information is available to those interested 
and may be obtained by visiting or writing 
the Seminario-Archivo de Rubén Dario, 
Alcal4, 93, Madrid. 

In 1959, the Seminario-Archivo inaug- 
urated in Spain “La semana dariana” (Feb. 
6-13), an observance similar to that exist- 
ing in Nicaragua since 1916. It has also 
located (with the help of Francisca S4n- 
chez) the residence of Dario at Serrano, 
31, when he lived as Ambassador of Nica- 
ragua to Spain in Madrid from 1908-09 
and has identified it with a plaque. 

Soon to be available is the latest book 
concerning Darfo, Este otro Rubén Dario, 
written by Dr. Antonio Oliver through a 
grant by the Fundacién Juan March. It 
was to be published April 23, 1960, by 
AEDOS of Barcelona. 

Evetyn E. Unrnan 
South Dakota State College 


Letras Mexicanas de Cuba.—En la sec- 
cién titulada Lunes de Revolucién del per-° 
iddico cubano Revolucién nos ofrece con 
el ndimero 63, junio 13 de 1960, un ni- 

us inas son samente ilustra 
por Orozco, Rivera, Tamayo, Cuevas, An- 

iano, y Posada. Damos a conocer una 
descripcié6n de los articulos si- 
guientes: 

Haciendo propaganda para la revolucién 
cubana, en el primer artficulo intitulado 
“Los intelectuales mexicanos y la revolucién 
cubana,” tiene Jorge Portilla (“. . . una 
demostracién . . . frente a la ceguera per- 
petua de la polftica de los Estados Unidos 
en Hispanoamérica . . . el triunfo de Don 
Quijote sobre Torquemada”), Enrique 
Gonz4lez Pedrero CLa revolucién cubana 


g 
4 
14): 
a Mas sabed que de amor fragante 
Venus es luz; 
ee mas es un divino diamante 
Cristo en la Cruz. 
a Yo no sé en qué dulce horizonte : 
nunca he podido separar 
tes a Cristo en su Cruz en el monte ‘ 
ae y a mi Venus sobre la mar e 
a 
i 
: 
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... es... de todo Latinoamérica”), Fer- 
nando Benitez, Carlos Fuentes y Victor 
Flores Olea. 

“Mascaras mexicanas” por Octavio Paz 
_ trata de profundizar la “mascara” que 
cubre el rostro mexicano. Contiene el ar- 
ticulo, entre otras cosas, una interesante 
comparacién de la sexualidad de la mujer 
mexicana 'y la norteamericana. También 
aparece en otra parte de la revista un po- 
ema de Octavio Paz. 

“La idea mexicana de la muerte” por 
Emilio Uranga compara el concepto mexi- 
cano con el norteamericano. En “Situacién 
actual de la literatura mexicana,” por Juli- 
eta Campos; hay un breve estudio de los 
origenes y actualidades del resurgimiento 
literario en Ja dltima década. “Al filo del 
agua” por Agustin Yafiez consiste en una 
reproduccién del prélogo de su novela con 
el mismo nombre. “El rey viejo” Fer- 
nando Benitez es capitulo escogido de la 
misma novela. Alf Chumacero, Marco A. 
Montes de Oca, y Jaime Garcia Terrés 
estan representados por un poema cada 
uno. 

Una seleccién, ilustrada en fotografias, 
de Juan Pérez Jolote por Ricardo Pozas A.., 
“Pardbola del trueque” por Juan José Arre- 
ola, “Anacleto Morones” por jen Rulfo, 
y “La linea de la vida” (sacado de La re- 
gién mds transparente) por Carlos Fuentes 
ocupan las ultimas 15 paginas. 

Se puede conseguir gratuitamente copias 
de este nimero dirigiéndose a Revolucién 
en la Habana. Y también gg Se cantidad 


limitada disponsible en la Embajada Cu- 
bana en México. 
Ursinus College H. Nep 


“Cuadernos Trimestrales de Poesta.— 
This is the title of a Peruvian quarterly 
edited and. published by an ambitious 
group of poets in the city of Trujillo, the 
cultural capital of northern Peru. During 
the eight years of its existence twenty three 
issues have appeared, which is a fine rec- 
ord for a poetic magazine anywhere, es- 
pecially when it has no official subsidies. 

ernos has publishing the 
poetry not only of the Peruvian authors, 
but also of many other Latin American 
countries. Some French and Italian poets 
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have also found in this magazine a ve- 
hicle for their expression. 

The level of the works published , in 
Cuadernos varies enormously, as well | as 
its poetic technique, which ranges from 
the orthodox form to the most modernistic 
composition. Each issue usually contains 
seventeen poems and bears an appropriate 
title as a general subject matter. 

‘Cuadernos Trimestrales de Poesia has 
two coordinating editorial councils, one in 
Trujillo and another in Lima. Its Editor- 
in-Chief is sefior Marco Antonio Corcuera, 


who seeks exchange with other publica- 
tions in the Western Hemisphere. The ad- 
dress is: Casilla de Correos No. 151, Tru- 


jillo, Peru. 


EpmMuND STEPHEN URBANSKI 
Univ. of Buffalo 


Nueva Biblioteca Mexicana.—This new 
series, begun so auspiciously recently with 
the publication of the Obras completas of 
Diaz Covarrubias, has now grown to 
our volumes. Number 2 is the Libra astro- 
némica y filoséfica of Carlos de Sigiienza 
y Géngora, a remarkable figure of he be- 
ginnin of the  rationalistic-scientific 
method in the late 17th century. The edi- 
ion was prepared by Bernabé Navarro, and 
these is a “Presentacién” by José Gaos. The 
third in the series is Cartas sobre México, 
written during 1831 through 1833 by the 

an businessman-diplomat C. C. Bec- 

her. The translation, prologue and notes 
are by Juan A. Ortega y Medina. Much 
more important for the literary critic is 
volume 1 of the Obras of Manuel Gutié- 
rrez Najera, which includes all available 
writings by Gutiérrez Najera on literary 
themes and Mexican literature. Easily 
available in this volume are the important 
writings on “E] arte y el materialismo,” “La 
sentimental,” “Literatura propia y 
iteratura nacional,” as well as his com- 
ments on influences in literature (“El pla- 
gio”), and a whole series of reviews of 
works of importance and comments on the 
Mexican literary scene. (Some of these are 
also available in Boyd Carter's Manuel 
Gutiérrez Najera. Estudio y escritos inédi- 
tos, Studium, 1956, but this new volume 
provides for the first time a comprehensive 
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collection of El Duque Job's writings in 
this area.) 

The volume is based on the investi 
tions: of Erwin K. Mapes, augmented 
the researches of other scholars, not the 
least of whom is the editor, Ernesto Mejia 
Sanchez. There is an intelligent and schol- 
arly introduction by Porhrio Martinez 
Pefaloza, which not only examines the 
work of Gutiérrez Najera, but analyzes 
major trends of the esthetics of his time 
anid einen him in proper context. 
Rutgers Univ. Frank DausTEr 


Alfonso Reyes, an ardent Hellene.—Back 
in 1905 a Hellenic scholar, John Pentland 
Mahaffy, made a justifiable lament when 
he mourned the devastating destruction 
leveled on many of the glories of Alexand- 
er’s former empire. He, like other after 
him, decried the loss of the great plethora 
of human knowledge (storehouse of manu- 
scripts and texts in museums and libra- 
ries). Surely, one cannot find fault with 
his statement that “if all this attainment 
had not been lost or hopelessly blurred in 
the Dark Ages, what centuries of time 
would Europe have saved in her painful 

ess toward civilization.” Perhaps Al- 
onso Reyes, philhellene and patriarch of 
S humanists, had this 
thought in mind when he made a noble 
effort to clarify the position and impor- 
tance of the philosophy of the post-Athe- 
nian era in one of his last literary en- 
deavors, La filosofia helenistica (Mexico, 
1959). When Reyes asserts, with modesty, 
that this tome is not intended for the 
scholar or specialist, I am afraid that both 
can profit profoundly from these essays; 
originally, these were lectures that were 
deliv at the National University of 
Mexico in 1943, and later, in 1954, with 
numerous amplifications, at the Colegio 
Nacional. 

Reyes divides his book into three parts— 
the Hellenization of the Ancient World, 
the transition from the Ancient World, 
and the important sects or schools of phil- 
osophies (atomists, academicians, neoaca- 
demicians, peripatetics, Megarians, cynics, 
cyrenaics, sceptics, stoics, epicureans, He- 


braic-Hellenism, Plotinus and his fol- 
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lowers). It is a very lively text, well- 
written, chockf information on some 
of the prevalent problems and later as- 
pects Greek civilization. There are 
many interesting anecdotes on the lives of 
several Hellenistic philosophers (1. Pole- 
mon el filésofo es sobre todo un moralista. 
Joven opulento, escandaloso y mimado, la 
filosofia lo purificé hasta dele un temple 
de estoico, y los discipulos lo adoraban al 
punto de no querer separ4rsele y vivian en 
el mismo jardin, durmiendo en tiendas im- 
provisadas; 2) Polemén el retraido, Crantor 
el moderado, y luego sucesivamente el pol- 
ftico y dipomatico Crates y el vivaz Ar- 
y pidieron que sus huesos fueran - 
HF en la misma tumba; 3) Carnéades 
. .. enviado a Roma en compaiifa del peri- 
— Critolao y del estoico Diégenes Ba- 

ilonio para defender ante el Senado 
cierta causa de Atenas, se le ocurrié dar 
conferencias ptblicas. Un dia demostré el 
valor de la justicia, y lo negé al ‘siguiente. 
Catén y sus honestos romanos, que ain 
no querian entender de partir cabellos en 
dos, prefirieron mostrarle las puertas de la 
ciudad; 4) Carnéades era orador brillante 
y fogoso. Su extravagancia no perjudicd a 
su crédito; aunque era tanta que, por no 
separarse un instante del trabajo, se dejé 
crecer desmesuradamente el pelo y las 
ufias, habfa que darle la comida 
en la ... eta todo un fildsofo . . . did 
impulso a la légica inductiva de los médi- 
do el Hume de la Antigiiedad. Su ataque 
contra la teologia estoica ahuyenta los 
ultimos fantasmas del antropomorfismo, in- 
fluye en la orientacién del Pértico Medio y 
abre el camino a la nueva religién; 5) la 
caracterologia de Teofrastro, derivada del 
anilisis aristotélico de las pasiones, funda 
una verdadera escuela de filosofia moral 


que confluye con los orfgenes de la litera- _ 
tura costumbrista . . . 


Rightfully, this text deserves to be 
placed beside his other major scholarly 
productions on Greece—Ia Edad Ateniense 
(1941), La Antigua Retérica (1942); it 
does for Hellenistic philosophy what Gu- 
thrie did for the Golden Age of Greek 
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philosophers, and Frankfort, for the pre- 
philosophic thought of Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia. He pushed back the dark clouds of 
ignorance and was determined to illustrate, 
once and for all, that Greek civilization 
did not decay with the coming of the 
Alexandrian Age (Est4é ya mandada re- 
tirar la concepcién de la era helenistica 
como una decadencia). His work is a ca- 
tharsis of a great deal of the silly nonsense 
that has been written about the later 
Greeks. 

The study of this period in history is 
far from complete and many more hu- 
manists are needed to re-evaluate and re- 
interpret the richness and splendor of this 
culture. My fervent hope is to see D. Al- 
fonso’s text translated into the English lan- 
guage, (and I urge the publishers to do 
so), so that the students who pursue hu- 
manistic courses in this country may 
able to utilize it in their study and reap the 
benefits and fruit of his genius and labor. 


New York City DEMETRIUS 


Also worth noting.—“New Influences in 
Latin America,” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political Science, July 1960, a 
series of three papers by experts on the 
race between economic expansion and 
population increase in Latin America; our 
reaction to communist infiltration in the 
area; and the problem of improving under- 
standing between the U. S. and Latin 
America; Carleton Beals, “Cuba: Victim 
or Aggressor?” The Nation, July 23, 1960, 
Armand E. Singer, “Third Supplement to 
a Bibliography of the Don Juan Theme: 
Versions and Criticism,” Philological 
Papers (West Virginia Univ. Bulletin), 
Vol. 12, Series 60, No. 5-1, Nov. 1959; the 
author continues his valuable research on 
the D. Juan theme, originally published in 
the same journal in April 1954; Mark J. 
Van Aken, Pan-Hispanism. Its Origin and 
Development to 1866, Berkeley: Univ. of 
California Press, 1959. 166 pp. Paper. 
$3.50; Vol. 63 in the University’s Publica- 
tions in History, this a thorough, docu- 
mented study of the movement to achieve 
solidarity among Hispanic nations; Fran- 
cisco Aguilera, “Hispanic Literature on 


Tape,” Library of Congress Quarterly 
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Journal of Current isitions, Feb. 
1960; an article describing the Library's 
project to record Hispanic authors in 
readings of their own works and a cata- 
logue of recent acquisitions in this field; 


Victoria Ocampo, “Dos : Alfonso 
Ryes; Albert Carus”; Jo Borges, 
“Alfonso Reyes,” both in Sur, Mayo-Junio 
1960; Frederick B. Pike and Donald W. 
Bray, “ A View of Catastrophe: the Future 
of United States-Chilean Relations,” The 
Review of Politics, July 1960; a hard-hit- 
ting, realistic appraisal of our relations 
with Chile and our general image in Latin 
America which concludes that “many 
Latin Americans . . . believe that we are 
trying to sell them nineteenth-century poli- 
cies .. .” and that the U. S. is “.. . solely 
a conservative force in today’s world”; 
“Homenaje a Luis Palés Matos,” La Torre, 
Eneto-Junio 1960; the entire double num- 
ber (336 pp.) is dedicated to articles on the 
recently deceased Puerto Rican poet (1898- 
1959); Juan de Toledo, “La actualidad 
literaria en Espafia. El secreto a voces de la 
novela,” Ibérica, Jul.-Agosto 1960; 

trating comments on some of Spain's re- 
cent novels; The Cultures of the Ameri- 
cas: Achievements in Education, Science 


_and the Arts. Final report of the U. S. 


National Commission for UNESCO's Sev- 
enth National Conference, Denver, Sept. 
29-Oct. 2, 1959. Available from the Com- 
mission, Dept. of State, Washington 25, 
D. C., Howard T. Young, “Mexico. A 
Revolution Gone Bankrupt.” The New 
Republic, Apr. 4, 1960; an outstanding, 
comprehensive article which uses recent 
developments in politics, economics, demo- 

aphy and literature to bolster the thesis 
that the Mexican revolution of 1910 is 
ideologically bankrupt, that the country is 
probably in the midst of another type of 
revolution, and that she is in danger of 
stifling the democratic advances gained in 
1910-1920; Felipe Cossfo del, Pomar, “De 
mis cuadernos: Alfonso Ryes”; Juan Mar- 
fn, “Transito de Gregorio Marafién”; Al- 
berto Rembao, “La raigambre hispdnica de 
la americanidad,” all in La Nueva Demo- 
cracia for Julio 1960; Cuadernos de bellas 
artes, Vol I, No. 1 of a new omnibus jour- 
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Instituto Nacional de Bellas Artes; Frances 
Toor, New Guide to Mexico (New York: 
Crown, 1960. 277 pp. Cloth. Ill. 2.95); 
the sixth revision (by Kate Simon in the 
present case) of an excellent standard 
uide to the aT Torcuato Luca de 
ena, The Second Life of Captain Con- 
treras (New York: Houghton Mifflin, 
1960. 216 pp. Cloth. $3.50); English trans- 
lation by aio Conrad of a novel by a 
young panish author on the Rip Van 

inkle theme; Rosario Castellanos, The 
Nine Guardians (New York: Vanguard, 
1960. 272 pp. Cloth. $3.95); English 


translation hi Irene Nicholson of Balun- 
e 


Candn, a of Mayan Indians today, 
which was voted the best work of fiction 
for 1957 when it was first published in 
Mexico; Dorothy McMahon, “Changing 
Trends in the Spanish Novel,” Books 
Abroad, Summer 1960; Natalio Kisner- 
man, Contribucién a la Bibliografia de Es- 
teban Echeverria (1805-1959), 1960, 75 
pp., Paper, published under the auspices 
oP the Instituto de Literatura Argentina 
“Richardo Rojas,” of the Universidad de 
Buenos Aires; Pedro Prado: Vida y obra; 
Bibliografia; Antologia, prepared by Raul 
Silva Castro and Olgo Blondet Tudisco; 
the great Chilean author is thus added to 
the Hispanic Institute’s series of mon- 
graphs on Autores Modernos, Revista His- 
es Moderna, Enero-Abril, 1960; John 

. R. Polt, “Algunos simbolos de Ed- 
uardo Mallea”; Manuel Pedro Gonzalez, 
“Luis Spota, gran novelista en potencia,” 
Ibid.; Robert A. Potash, “The Histor- 
iography of Mexico Since 1821,” Hispanic 
American Historical Review, August 1960; 
another in the HAHR’s valuable series on 
Latin American historiography: Tomas 
G. Perrin, “Dos jorndadas—la de plata y la 
de oro—en la vida de Gregorio Marafion”: 
Juan Cuatrecasas, “E] Sentido Hipocratico 
de Marafion;” Ceferino Palencia, “El doc- 
tor don Gregorio Marafién en su obra lite- 


raria”; J. Reforzo Membrives, “La 
nalidad polifacética de Marafion”; 
Batailion, “Introduccién a Concolorcorvo 
y a su itinerario de Buenos Aires a Lima”; 
A. Valbuena Briones, “La Poesia gauches- 
ca”; Alejandro Lora Risco, “Introduccién a 
la poesia de César Vallejo”; all in Cuader- 
nos Americanos for Julio-Agosto 1960; 
José Maria Monner Sans, “Epoca, Escuela, 
Generacién”; Guillermo Ara, “Conciencia 
y tarea del cuento en Ricardo Giiraldes”; 
Universidad (Sta. Fe, Argentina), Enero- 
Marzo, 1960; Maria Inés Cardenas de 
Monner Sans, “Martin Fierro, Revista, 
¢Grupo o Generacién?”; Alfredo 
“Poesia contempordnea argentina”; L. D. 
F., “Alfonso Reyes”; Ibid., Oct.-Dic. 1959; 
German Arciniegas, “Estados Unidos y 
América Latina; H. Silvert, “Cambios 
orre, “Larra y Espafia”; Ignacio Iglesias, 
“Didlogo con Camilo José Cela”; 3 a 
Marias y José Luis Cano, “Evocacién de 
un liberal: Gregorio Marafién,” Cuadernos, 
ersonali y pensamiento de Alejan- 
dro Korn”; Antenor Orrego, ave del 
proceso cultural americano”; Francisco 
Ayala, “Formacién del género ‘novela pica- 
resca’,” Ibid., Sept.-Oct. 1960; J. L. Gili, 
ed., Lorca; just published in the Penguin 
Poet series, this paperback is a selection of 
seventy of Garcia Lorca’s poems printed in 
the original with plain English 
translations at the front page; José V4z- 
uez Amaral, “A Literary Letter from 
exico,” New York Times Book Review, 
Sept. 24, 1960; an interesting commentary 
stressing the increasing importance of wo- 
men on the Mexican literary scene; Jestis 
Arango Cano, Verdades amargas sobre la 
democracia (Bogota, 1960. 300 pp. Paper), 
a realistic analysis by a Colombian writer 
of the theory and practice of democracy 
as observed in both North and South Am- 


erica. 
R. G. M. 
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EVALUATION OF SPANISH FILMS 


Conducted by Marian TEMPLETON* 


Spain: A Valencia Family.—16 min. 
Color. Spanish. Sale: $130. Distributor: 
Frith Films, 1816 N. Highland Ave., 
Hollywood 28, California. Evaluation 
Committee: Dr. Daniel Keller, University 
of California, Miss Pauline Ratzell, Davis 
High School, Mrs. Ruth Anderson, Davis 
Junior High School, all of Davis Califor- 
nia. This film is recommended for junior 
high, senior high and first-year college 


classes. In general, the students were’ 


pleased with what they saw, and as a re- 
sult of seeing the film many were eager to 
visit Valencia. In this essentially travel- 
ogue ype film with its setting in a single 
large Spanish city, some tenuous unity is 


provided by following a married couple 


and their three teenage children as they 
visit places of interest. Some college stu- 
dents and one reviewer (the latter having 
recently spent several months in the Va- 
lencia region) felt that the film verges on 


* *Suggestions for films to be reviewed or offers 
to review films should be sent to Miss Templeton 
at 223 Seventh St., Garden City, N.Y 


CHAPTER NEWS 


the rose-colored and propagandistic in the 
sense that material progress and comfort 
are portrayed as — somewhat more 
7 than they actually are in present- 

ay Spain. A few college students would 
have liked to see something of the interior 
of the homes and schools so fleetingly 
shown, and less of the family's excursions 
to the beach or fairground. The “sardana” 
folk dance at the end of the film was well 


but the dubbed-in music, 


though gay and creditably synchronized, 
was clearly not genuine “sardana” music. 
Since the college students had had much 
emphasis on listening comprehension of 
Spanish all year, they said they found the 
commentary a bit too sluggish and easy for 
them. Even so, there were parts of the 
commentary which, when given at a fairly 
normal rate of speed, were mi: 

some unless they were briefed on some 
of the terms before the film was shown. 
The ends of some phrases were trailed off 
or not quite distinctly pronounced, but 
these were only a small minority. 


Conducted by 


J. Cuatmers Herman, Associate Eprror and Apviser* 


SAN DIEGO WELCOMES MEMBERS 
FOR ANNUAL BREAKFAST MEETING 


Our members will have the delightful 
experience of attending the 1960 meetin 
in the charming and progressive city 
San Diego in southern California. The an- 
nual breakfast, which is always a favorite 
gathering of convention delegates and 
members, will be held at 8 a. m. on Friday, 
December 30 in the E] Cortez Hotel. Here 


* Chapter News should be sent to Professor 
Herman at East Central State College, Ada, 
Oklahoma. 


each Chapter will have the opportunity to 
report briefly on its year’s accomplishments 
and to share ideas with other Chapters. 
This is always a period of good fellowship 
and is open alike to delegates and members 
of all the Chapters. 


TWO NEW CHAPTERS 


The organization of one new Chapter 
and the reactivation of another have fea- 
tured the Association’s growth during the 
spring and summer of 1960. On March 2, 
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Diego county or- 
i pter of the Association to 
known as the NORTHERN SAN 
DIEGO Chapter. Mrs. Clara Kineman did 
much of the work in preparing the way 
for the Chapter, and she was elected presi- 
dent at the organizational meeting held in 
Vista High School, in Vista, Calif. Others 
elected are: Dr. Daniel Pratola, Palomar 
Junior College, v. p.; John Rossi, Vista H. 
S.; corr. Evelyn Boyle, Escondido 
H. S., rec. sec.; and Lloyd Downing, Grant 
School, Escondido, treas. The spring meet- 
ing of the new Chapter was held on May 
3 at Palomar College, with an interestin 
pene given b Iph C. Taylor an 
. Daniel Pratola. The topic of the pro- 
gram was “The Language tabeinne! 
Reorganization of the ALABAMA 
Chapter came about as an outgrowth of 
the Foreign Language Institute at the 
Univ. of Alabama in the summer of 1960. 
Fourteen new mem of the Association 
were secured and the following officers 
elected: pres., Dr. Rafael R. del Valle; 
v.p., Mrs. Evielyn Martin, treas., P. A. 
Vandiver, Jr., sec., Mrs. Jessie Reid Heus- 
tess. It was decided to have the first for- 
mal meeting of the new group in Bir- 
mingham in December. 


CHAPTER REPORTS 


New officers of the CHICAGO AREA 
Chapter for 1960-61 are: Pres., Daniel Car- 
denas, Univ. of Chicago; v. p., Frank Nac- 
carato, Morton Jr. College; Treas., Guy 
Phillips, Morton Township H. S.; corr. 
sec.,” Sister Mary Sheila, Rosary College; 
rec. sec., Dorothy Erickson, Mather H. S. 

In spite of a blustering snowstorm that 
crippled transportation, the February 27 
Workshop at the Univ. of Chicago drew 
an audience of almost 100 to hear the stim- 
ulating discussions on linguistics, on prob- 
lems of Spanish pronunciation, on direc- 
tives in the teaching of Spanish 4 
and on ideas for testing — in the 
classroom, led by Robert Lado of the Eng- 
lish Language Institute, Dan Cardenas and 
Ruth Webber of the Univ. of Chicago 
and Melvin Heller of De Paul Univ. 
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More than 60 schools participated in the 
National Spanish Contest held on Satur- 
day morning, March 21, at De Paul Univ. 
under the slishetieachie of Harry Babbitt. 
Student winners received their awards at 
the 10th annual Pan American Fiesta heid 
on Saturday night, April 9, at Thorne 
Hall, in cooperation with the i 
Club of Northwestern Univ. This year's 
Fiesta Program, entitled “Pachanga,” in- 
cluded some 20 acts of Spanish — and 
dances woven together by a Perry Mason 
type drama of mystery and romance writ- 
ten in Spanish and directed by: Richard 
Roe of the Spanish faculty of Rich Town- 
~_ H. S. Coordinator of the acts and 

ublicity chairman for the program was 


ce euer, Spanish teacher at Sullivan 


At the May 21 luncheon at Henrici’s 
Restaurant, Maria Teresa Mallat, Rosary 
College, gave a moving talk on the life and 
work of Gregorio Marafién, whose recent 
death stirred the man in the street as well 
as the intellectual leaders of her native 
Spain.,Albert Turner of Evanston Town- 
ship H. S. outlined the Advanced Place- 
ment Program in Spanish being developed 
at Evanston H. S. and urged teachers to 
experiment with the program by encour- 
aging one or two outstanding students to 
do the extensive reading of novels, plays, 
and poetry outlined in the Advan 
Placement Program Syllabus 
the College Entrance Examination ; 
117th Street, New York 27, 


The HUDSON VALLEY Chapter met 
May 14 at Schalmont Junior H. S. in 
Schenectady, N. Y., with Prof. Mario Pei, 
of Columbia Univ., as guest of honor. Prof. 
Pei spoke to the pent, sare on “Contribu- 
ciones espafiolas al vocabulario inglés.” 
Also forming part of the program was Gui- 
llermo Rivas Navas who spoke on “La 
intura contempordnea iberoamericana.” 

e students of Srta. Victoria Equiguren 
presented several numbers and Prof. Mor- 
ton E. Spillenger addressed the Chapter, 
as hhis y novedades 

epartmento de idiomas extranj 

Estado de Nueva York.” ea) 
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The DOWNSTATE ILLINOIS Cha 
ter held its annual meeting at Western Il- 
linois Univ., Macomb, on April 2, 1960. 
Newly-elected officers for 1960-61 in- 
clude: James Austin Tyler of Blackburn 
—e as pres.; Mrs. Ruth Adams, Gibson 
City H. S. as v. p.; Miss Edna M. Mead- 
ors, Greenville College, as corr. sec.; and 
Mr. William R. Turner of Galesburg Com- 
rage # H. S. as Treas. At this meetin 
Dr. Allie Ward Billingsley introduc 
Mrs. John Castle of Western Illinois Univ. 
who ably presented her pupils in a dem- 
onstration and question period, “Spanish 
in the Elementary School.” Miss Dorothy 
Dodd of Quincy Senior H. S. described 
her experiences at one of the summer in- 
stitutes in “The Language Institute as I 
Know It.” Dra. Maria Rosa Lida de Mal- 
kiel, visiting professor of Spanish at the 
Univ. of Illinois, gave an inspiring and in- 
formative talk “Realidad y fantasia en la 
conquista de América.” 


As is now traditional, the KANSAS 
Chapter met at the Univ. of Kansas in 
conjunction with the observance of Cer- 
vantes Day, held this year on Saturday, 
April 30. It was the 36th annual celebra- 
tion by the University and its department 
of Romance Languages of the anniversary 
of the death of Spain’s greatest writer. 
Festivities — with a coffee hour at 
which the sas chapter and the de- 
S ent were co-hosts to chapter mem- 

s, teachers and students of Spanish 
from throughout Kansas and western Mis- 
souri. Simultaneously with the coffee 
hour, KU students demonstrated the use 
of the Language Sound Rooms. The ob- 
servance proper got under way with a 
general session open to the public in Fras- 
er Theatre, where Dr. Walter Starkie, 
Visiting Professor of Spanish at KU and an 
old friend to Cervantes Day audiences, de- 
livered an address on “The Universality of 
- Don a He was introduced by Dr. 

George R. ‘Waggoner, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts and Sciences. Follow- 
ing Dr. Starkie’s talk; the KANSAS 
Chapter held its business meeting, with 
Pres. Eugene Savaiano in the chair. Items 
of business included the announcement 
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of summer courses, workshops and insti- 
tutes (among them the NDEA Institute 
and German FLES at KU) to be offered 
this year in the state; a report by State 
FL Consultant David J. Burns; and the 
announcement to members of the Kansas 
winners in the 1960 AATSP High School 
Spanish contests by the contest chairman, 
Dr. Manuel D. Ramirez of Kansas State 
Univ. Saving his biggest news for last, Dr. 
Ramirez revealed that Prof. Agnes Brady 
had personally contributed $50 to go to 
the highest scoring graduating senior in 
the Kansas contests—all this in addition to 
any other prize he might win. The award 
oes to Harold Baker of Leavenworth H. 
., a student of Mrs. Dorotha Douglas 
This announcement and the further one 
that Miss Brady had also endowed a sim- 
ilar prize to go to high scoring student on 
the national level brought a warm ovation 
for her from chapter members. Dr. Starkie, 
who has been an honorary member of the 
AATSP since 1953, was elected to honor- 
ary membership in the KANSAS Chapter. 
Officers were elected for the coming year 
as follows: Pres., Prof. V. P. Pierce of 
Pittsburg State College; v. p., Miss Judith 
Stapleton of Wyandotte i S., Kansas 
City, Kansas. -The Cervantes Day lunch- 
eon was served in the Student Union, 
with some 150 persons present and with 
Pres. Savainao as toastmaster. Entertain- 
ment, by artist students of the KU School 
of Fine Arts, included songs in Castilian, 
Basque and Catalan, and piano solos by 
Albéniz and Falla. The traditional pro- 
grama de variedades in the afternoon came 
near filling Fraser Theatre to its capacity of 
some 500 persons. Prof. Domingo Ricart 
of KU was master of ceremonies. Students 
from eleven schools participated, among 
them two FLES classes. During the inter- 
mission of the afternoon program, names 
of the winners were publicly announced 
and prizes were distributed in the AATSP 
High School Spanish Contests. 


Color, charm, gaiety, goodwill. These 
combined to create much enthusiasm for 
the study of Spanish when some six or 
seven hundred students and teachers from 
thirty schools met at Olton, Texas, on 


: 


ate: 


March 19, for the Pan American Fiesta 
ra ecg by the LLANO ESTACADO 
hapter, directed by Mrs. Clyde E. Smith. 
The area represented is approximately four 
hundted aise long. After the general as- 
sembly at nine o'clock, students, both par- 
ticipants and spectators, gathered for var- 
ious contests, which included vocabulary, 
spelling, poetry and prose memory selec- 
tions, extemporaneous speaking, essay writ- 
ing, Spanish-American folk cing, and 
music, both vocal and 
instrumental. In addition there were exhi- 
bits of various handicrafts and a pronun- 
ciation clinic. A mercado gave an oppor- 
tunity for the clubs to’have puestos, where 
they sold all sorts of things. The high 
point of the day’s activities came during 
the afternoon session with the coronation 
of “los Reyes de la Fiesta” after they had 
been selected during a contest. Their at- 
tendants were couples from the other par- 
ticipating schools, the entire court dressed 
os Reyes” a program com of win- 
ning numbers from the dancing, musical, 
and speaking contests was presented. Of 
great interest were the comments of sev- 
eral Spanish-American students attendin 
Texas Technological Coll who h 
been requested to describe life in their 
native countries: Mexico, Venezuela, Peru, 
and Paraguay. Closing the Fiesta was an 
address by the Hon. Frank H. Kelley, a 
member of the Good Neighbor Commis- 
sion of Texas. The LLANO ESTACADO 
Chapter met May 7, 1960 in the home of 
Mrs. Ardath Smith in Lubbock. Mrs. S. 
E. Ayers, president, presided over the busi- 
ness meeting. The Chapter voted to con- 
tinue to sponsor the National Spanish Ex- 
aminations for the area. The president ap- 
pointed’ a committee to make a study of 
the rules and regulations for the local level 


~ and to prepare recommendations for the 


Chapter and the National Board. Those 
appointed to this committee were: Miss 
Ruth Reed, Miss Genelle Wilhite and 
Mrs. Jewell R. Witt. Mrs. Ardath Smith, 
Fiesta chairman, was commended for the 
fine Spanish Fiesta which was held in Ol- 
ton in April. The following slate of officers 
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were elected for the coming year: Dr. Har- 
ley D. Oberhelman, pres.; Mrs. Ardath 
Smith, v. p.; Mrs. Jewell R. Witt, sec. 
Mrs. G. B. Johnson gave a report from the 
National AATSP meeting which she at- 
tended in Chicago. The program consisted 
of a talk by Mr. Pérez Abreu, Mexican 
consul, ‘musical numbers by a sextet of 
students from Olton, and a dance, los vie- 
jitos, by ‘students from Mathews Jr. High, 
Lubbock. 


The TEXAS Chapter held its final 
meeting of the year, the traditional pic- 
nic — at the home of Mrs. Julia Mel- 
lenbruch in Austin. The following officers 
were elected for the year 1960-61: Pres., 
Dr. David Sisto, Univ. of Texas; v. sp 
Mrs. Margaret yf Austin Public 
Schools; sec. treas., Mrs. Julia Mellen- 
bruch, Austin Public Schools; corr. sec., 
Mrs. Bertie Ackard, Univ. of Texas. 


The annual meeting of the VIRGINIA 
Chapter was held at Madison College, Har- 
risonburg, Va., on May 14. Dr. Robert A. 
MacDonald reported on the National Con- 
vention which he had attended and also 
mentioned the functions of the Spanish 
National Honor Society. The primary con- 
cern of the, day was the revision of the 
constitution “of the state chapter. It was 
duly accomplished according to the in- 
structions of the existing constitution. Elec- 
ion of officers followed. Dr. William W. 
Ritter was chosen president. The new vice- 
= is Miss Jacqueline Randlette, and 

iss Helen Warriner is sec. treas. The 
1961 meeting is to be held as Longwood 
College, Farmville, Virginia. 


E] Capitulo de WASHINGTON, D. 
C., celebré el dia 12 de diciembre la se- 
gunda reunién del curso académico de 
1959-60, con una conferencia a cargo del 
Rvdo. P. Lino Canedo, franciscano, miem- 
bro de la Academy of American Franciscan 
History, y que hablé sobre el tema “Rutas 
y huellas de las misiones espafiolas en los 


Etsados Unidos.” El] padre’ Canedo hizo 
una relacién detallada de las misiones es- 
pafiolas en los Estados Unidos, los cami- 
nos que éstas siguieron y la participatién 
conjunta de mi 


misioneros y expl 
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La Dra. Nemes, Vice-Presidente del 
Capitulo, asistié a la Reunién Anual de la 
AATSP en Chicago, celebrada del 28 al 
30 de diciembre, llevando la representa- 
cién del Capitulo. 


E] dia 28 de febrero tuvo lugar la tercera 
reunién, en la que la Dra. Graciela P. 
Nemes, de Maryland Univ., bidgrafa de 
Juan Ramén Jiménez, presenté una con- 
ferencia bajo el titulo “Zenobia en la vida 
y en la obra de Juan Ramén Jiménez.” En 
ella analizé con gran sensibilidad la pre- 
sencia de Zenobia en el poeta a lo largo 
de su vida y de su obra poética, e hizo un 
anilisis lleno de emocién poética de la obra 
de Juan Ramon. La Dra. Nemes fué alum- 
na del poeta y amiga de Zenobia y Juan 
Ramén. La ditima reunién del curso 
1959-60 se hizo el dia 30 de Abril, y en 
ella el Sr. D. Francisco Aguilera, especia- 
lista en Cultura Hispdnica en la Biblioteca 
del Congreso hizo una valiosa presenta- 
cién de poetas con grabaciones en cinta 
magnética de la.coleccién “Archivo de la 
Palabra,” perteneciente a la Biblioteca del 
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Congreso, con el titulo de “Poetas de Es- 
pafia e Hispanoamérica.” El Sr. Aguilera, 
que ha sido comisionado varias veces por 
la Biblioteca del Congreso para visitar a los 
poetas “sendentarios y errantes que viven 

a textualmente, presen Ci- 
ones de Gabriela Mistral, Juan , word 
Jiménez, Larreta, Jorge Luis es y otros 
poetas. Hizo también una serie de comen- 
tarios interesantisimos, ilustrados con an- 
écdotas y sucedidos ocurridos al Sr. Aguil- 
era en sus entrevistas con los poetas. 

En el mes de abril tuvieron lugar los 
ex4menes del Concurso de Espafiol, or- 
mayo se hizo la entr le premios a los 
ganadores en George Washington Univ. 

E] Capitulo de Washington D. C. esté 
editando un pequefio folleto, en memoria 
de la que fué su Tesorera fielmente du- 
rante muchos afios, Srta. Carmen Andujar, 
fallecida en el curso de 1958-59. La distri- . 
bucién de este folleto tendr4 lugar en el 
curso de 1960-61. 


Conducted by Irnvinc P. 


Det Rio, Ancet and A. pve Rio, 
Ame.ia, Antologia general de la lite- 
ratura espafiola. Vol. I, desde los orige- 
nes hasta 1700, ed. ida y aumen- 
tada. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1960. xvi + 845 pp. $10. 


The first edition .of this excellent an- 
thology, published in 1954, represented, as 
the authors stated in their preface, ex- 
perience of more than thirty years of teach- 
ing Spanish literature. This revised edition 
in the main corrects the typographical er- 
rors that inevitably crept into the volume 
of 908 pages. 

These fine selections cover the whole 
range of Spanish literature down to 1700. 


* Publishers and authors are requested to send 
books for review to Prof. Irving P. Rothberg, 
Review Editor, Temple University, Phila. 22, Pa. 


Beginning with the eleventh century 
jarchas and proceeding carefully and judi- 
ciously a the lyric, prose, and his- 
tory of the Middle Ages, we are led firmly 
and expertly to the full flowering of Span- 
ish literature in the Renaissance and the 
Siglo de Oro. All periods and genres are 
well represented, with 239 large pages be- 
ing devoted to the years before 1500. The 
literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries is most carefully selected. This 
reviewer is agity happy to see selec- 
tions from the pre-Lopean drama, the 
works of Antonio de Guevara and the 
Valdés brothers. We are especially enthusi- 
astic about the twenty-odd pages of the lit- 
erature of — ially the selec- 
tions from , Las , Cabeza de 
Vaca, Oviedo, and Gémara. Twenty pages 
is not much when measured in average 
pages, but one of these doublecolumn 


. 
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pages -_ contains about one thousand 
words. t will give some suggestion as to 
the staggering amount of Spanish literature 
incorporated within the covers of this 
volume. 

There are selections from such things as 
the epic, the early theater, Juan Manuel, 
Boscén, Garcilaso, the Celestina, Cervan- 


The reviews of the original printin 
(Prof. John E. Keller, Hispania, wean. 
[1954], 373-375, and Prof. . O. Swain, 
Modern Language Journal, xxxvu [1954], 
323-324) in the main would still be valid 
for the new edition. There have been some 
changes, however, some minor, a few ma- 
jor e complete section on Antonio 

érez has been removed “cuyo interés = 
el estudiante es mds bien marginal.” The 
sections on Juan de Mena, Quevedo, and 
have been enlar 
anthology is superior in to the 
first edition of 1954, not only in selections 
of literature but in manufacture—the 
is clearer, the paper whiter and, in su 
stance, the general make-up far more at- 
tractive than the first edition. In addition, 
this new volume has an excellent index, 
something sadly lacking in the first vol- 
ume of the original edition, for the index 
to both volumes was in volume 1. 

More than one hundred and sixty names 
of authors and all of the most important 
anonymous works in all genres—from the 
jarchas to Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz; from 
the Auto de los*Reyes Magos to Calderén; 
from the Cantigas, depicting King Alfonso 
from the Primera crénica general to La 
conquista de Méjico. In this volume there 
is something of everything. 

To — a sort of icing on the cake, 
are the beautiful end papers designed 7 
Juan de Yciar in 1548, the beautiful bind- 
ing and the attractive dust jacket copied 
from the Céntigas, depicting King Alfonso 
the Wise with his musicians, and dictat- 
ing to his scribes. 

short, this is a most excellent selec- 
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tion literature, well chosen and 
beautifully presented. It will be a godsend 
to teachers of survey courses in this coun- 
try, an excellent guide for graduate stu- 
dents, as well as for advanced undergrad- 
uates. And I am sure that many a veteran 
teacher of Spanish literature will sit down 
and renew the acquaintance of some old 
and charming friend he has not seen for 
a long time. We congratulate Holt-Rine- 
hart-Winston as well as los sefiores del 
Rio, and we eagerly await the second vol- 
ume which is now in press. 

A. SrouDEMIRE 
Univ. of North Carolina 


SaRMIENTO, Dominco Faustino, Facundo, 
ed. Xavier A. Fern4ndez and Reginald 
F. Brown. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1960. 
xvi + 206 pp. $3.50. 


This reader seems best suited for the 

asses and for general courses in Hispanic 
American culture and civilization. The 
text iself is a judicious abridgment of Sar- 
miento’s discursive prose classic, and ex- 
cept for some slight modifications in spell- 
ing and punctuation the original language 
has been retained. The editors have 
handled well the introductory material 
dealing with Sarmiento’s life and ideol- 
ogy, as well as the historical and political 
events leading up to the Rosas regime, be- 
gun in 1835, the same year that the dic- 
tator ordered the assassination of his arch 
rival, the caudillo Juna Facundo Quiroga. 
Yet, considering the complexity and im- 
portance of this background material, a 
more thorough treatment might have illu- 
minated still further the period and per- 
sonages referred to in the text. 


Sarmiento’s vocabulary is rich and var- 
ied and at times may overwhelm the inex- 
perienced student, who besides may have 
to struggle with many unfamiliar histori- 
cal references and allusions of all types— 
names, places, customs, etc. The authors 
have facilitated the reading of Facundo by 
placing at the foot of each page a visible 
vocabulary of the more difficult words, ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order and not in 
numerical sequence according to their ap- 


3 
eee tes, the Picaresque novel, the Pastoral, six- 
teenth and seventeenth century — 
etry, Lope de Vega, Gén Quevedo, 
Bers the short story, Ie de Tirso 
de Molina, and Calderén. 
° 
ee 
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eo in the text. Under this vocabu- 
ary appears a set of numbered footnotes 
which translate but usually do not explain 
troublesome syntactical constructions, and 
which clarify historical, political, and so- 
cial matters mentioned in the text. Follow- 
ing the text are two sets of standard exer- 
cises for each of the thirty-two chapters 
into which the authors have divided the 


work: one exercise consists of detailed 


factual questions based on text material, . 


to be answered in Spanish; the other sug- 
gests several possible themes for original 
compositions. 


The composite vocabulary at the end of 
the book is helpful in more than the usual 
way, for it succeeds extremely well in cap- 
turing the particular meaning of a Spanish 
word or expression as used specifically in 
the text, and then casting it into appropri- 
ate English equivalents. For example: 
“cavar los sepulcros,” to plunder the 

es; “de consideracién,” good-sized; 
‘hacerse obedecer,” to enforce obedience; 
-. “a vil precio,” dirt cheap; “colocacién del 
* sombrero,” tilt of one’s hat. The physical 
thake-up of the book is neat and shows 
careful planning. Its correctness and clar- 
ity of typography, its well-balanced pages 
and adequate margins, are important fea- 
tures that should be mentioned. Six draw- 
ings and one map, with corresponding ex- 
planatory captions taken from the text it- 
self, furnish an added note to the already 


attractive presentation of this reader. 


The suitability of Sarmiento’s work as 
a text lies in the general interest aroused 
through its erigaging theme and the vigor- 
ous and impassioned prose used by the 
author in conveying his ideas. The obvious 
drawback to its adoption as a reader for 
intermediate classes—its specialization— 
can no doubt be neutralized by virtue of 
the ready application of much of this ma- 
terial to social and political conditions 
throughout Latin America in the mid- 
nineteenth century. This feature, coupled 
with the excellent editorial job accom- 
plished by Professors Fern4ndez and 
Brown, should make Facundo particularly 
welcome to all those who desire a reading 
text of sound literary and cultural sub- 
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stance. 
Syracuse Univ. 


Myron I. 
Micuex El camino, ed. José Amor 


Lo uez and Ruth H. Kossoff, New 
ork: Henry Holt, 1960. v + 244 + 
Ixxxix. $3.20. 


In this work novelist-caricaturist Miguel 
Delibes demonstrates to the fullest extent 
one of his ideas expressed to the editors of 
the novel in question: “Para mf lo esencial 
de la novela son los personajes . . . .” Skill- 
fully delineated, these move before us in 
their daily activities, producing a series of 
“cuadros de cos- 
tubres,” each recalled by an eleven-year- 
old son of a cheesemaker as the youngster 
lies in bed on the night before leaving his 
village home to go to study for his ba- 
chillerato. There is the protagonist, Daniel, 
el Mochuelo (little owl), his buddies 
Roque, el Mofiigo, and German, el Tifio- 
so (mangy), the Guindilla Chot per) 
sisters, la Chancha (sow) and las i- 
das (rabbit-faced), el Quino (an opium- 
type juice), and el Manco pl es 


each playing his role in a wide variety of 


sketches of daily life, ranging from a trag- 
ic death and burial to such id comedy 
as the loss of the three boys’ trousers while 
a train racing through a tunnel drags them 
along in its wash. It is through character 
delineation that Delibes depicts so pictur- 
esquely the life of the isolated little vil- 
lage in the valley. 


The book contains a seven-page preface 
which reports the life and works of Miguel 
Delibes. Much of the material, the editors 
tell us, was supplied by the author himself. 
An excellent two-page bibliography con- 
taining sixteen titles, dating from 1948, 
and a list of the author’s published works 
follow. 

The novel appears in unabridged form 
in 210 pages of very readable print. No 
attempt has been made to stay within any- 
one’s word list, which adds to the book’s 
excellence. It is lightly footnoted (about 
sixty in all), but these are supplemented by 
thirty pages following the novel which are 
divided into twenty-one sections, each 
corresponding to one chapter of the novel. 


‘ 
‘ 
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These sections are made up of two parts: 
a series of questions (about twenty) and 
a study list of ten to twelve idioms and 
deceptive cognates drawn mostly from the 
chapters in which they were used most fre- 
quently. These same idioms and cognates 
are also found in the eighty-nine pages of 
very complete vocabulary which conclude 
the attractively-bound volume. Twenty de- 
lightful caricatures, drawn by the author 
himself, help create a truly modern Span- 
ish atmosphere. 

It is our opinion that the editors have 
done a careful job of editing, designed to 
present to students of Spanish a book 
which serves a twofold purpose: to give 
a true picture of village life in contem- 
porary Spain and to afford the student 
with a basis for improving his lingual as 
well as reading skill through use of the sup- 

lementary materials at the end of the 

k. A minimal number of 

errors occur which in no way lessen the in- 
trinsic value of this volume. 


Univ. of Wichita 


Cervantes SAAveprA, Micuet pe, Rinco- 
nete y Cortadillo, ed. Hugh A. Harter 
and Willis Barnstone. New York: Las 
on Publishing Co., 1960. 78 pp. 


The editors present this edition as a 
second-year college reader or “as an ad- 
vanced reader for high school students.” 
The text is essentially that of the critical 
edition of rang. arin, Seville, 1905, 
and is neither abridged nor simplified. As 
such, it would prove rather rough going 
for any but the exceptional student on 
either level. Much of the charm of the 
novela, certainly one of Cervantes’ most 
engaging lesser works, lies in the author's 
mastery of thieves’ slang, his frequent use 
of puns and other verbal humor, Moni- 
podio’s overblown and sententious barbar- 
isms and, in the more straightforward 
pomegrs of narration, the sheer excel- 
ence of Cervantes’ style and diction. Un- 
happily, the annotation of the text dis- 
covers little of this for the student. While 
there is an average of perhaps fifteen foot- 
note entries to the page, they are in almost 
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all cases vocabulary entries which offer no 
interpretive material. It is difficult to see 
at times what principle guided the selec- 
ion of words and phrases to be translated 
in footnotes. Such comparatively common 
words as guisar, turbado, tapa, delito, cul- 
pa, and pena are given, while the less 
usual corregidor, altiveces, novato, ventis- 
car, and special meanings of modernos, 
afeitados, and miseria must be sought in 
the vocabulary at the end of the book. The 
edition preserves such archaisms as porque 
for para que, tengo de for tengo que, and 
in one case the verb form ordendrades, but 
these are nowhere noted by the editors as 
forms no longer current in the language. 


An introductory note of two and a half 
pages will remind the instructor of his 
courses in Golden Age literature, but of- 
fers little to prepare the student for his 
reading of the novela. The editors state here 
that the work is “unsurpassed as an ex- 
ample of the Spanish picaresque novel,” 
pon then make passing reference to the tra- 
dition of the picaresque from Petronius, 
the fabliaux, the Libro de buen amor, the 
Celestina, ending finally with Quevedo’s 
El Buscén, without giving the novice any 
real idea of what the tradition or the 
works cited are about. Much responsible 
critical opinion (Valbuena Prat, Menéndez 
y Pelayo, Américo Castro) would hesitate 
to classify Rinconete y Cortadillo as a pic- 
aresque novel at all, and I know of no one, 
present editors excepted, who would call it 
an “unsurpassed example” of the genre. 


Following the introductory note is a sec- 
tion which claims to contain “information 
vital to the enjoyment and understanding 
of the story.” This is made up of several 
sections, the first of which is a chronology 


‘of Cervantes’ life, and includes such vital 


information as the publication dates of 
Galatea, Viaje del Parnaso, and Los tra- 
bajos de Persiles y Segismundo. The next 
section comprises a list of the characters 
who appear in the novel, with translation 

their names or nicknames—information 
which is all to the good, but which might 
be more enjoyable assimilated from foot- 
notes as the characters appear and we 
come to know them. A list of historical 
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sites in Seville follows. This material could 
have been made meaningful and interest- 
ing by the inclusion of a sketch-map of 
the city as it was in Cervantes’ time. As it 


is, most of the designations are pointless . 


(Plaza de la Alfalfa=the square of Alfal- 
fa; Huerta del Rey=the King’s garden). 

The attractiveness of the edition is not 
increased by the illustrations which have 
been used. The frontispiece is a smudgy 
reproduction in black and white of the dis- 
puted portrait of Cervantes, and following 
the introductory material is found an inky 
and lifeless interpretation of the scene 
in which the lads cheat a mule driver at 
cards. The text suffers from the use of 
rather small print and has, on the whole, 
a decidedly crowded appearance. In more 
than one place the footnotes, which are 
not numbered, have been displaced to ap- 
pear on the overleaf following the oc- 
curence of the word in text. 

It is a good thing for such excellent 
and challenging material to be made avail- 
able in its original form for advanced read- 
ing classes. Unfortunately, this edition 
gives the impression of being a_ hurried 
production in which the needs of neither 
student nor instructor have been fully 
considered. This opportunity to make 
acquaintance with Cervantes’ style and 
abilities and with the hampa Seville 
may not be as enjoyable an experience as 
it could have been. 


Michigan State Univ. James R. Stamm 


Frores, AncEt, Spanish Short Stories/ 
Cuentos Espatoles. New York: Bantam 
Books, Inc. 1960, 339 pp. Paper. 75c. 


“This unique book,” so designated in the 
statement preceding the title page, is in- 
deed challenging. ii is a departure from 
the usual text. As the description of the 

ublisher states: “When you open this 

k, your eyes will light upon two dif- 
ferent languages. On the left-hand page, 
you will find the authentic Spanish text 
of a great short story by a tative 
Spanish or Latin American author; on the 
right you will read a faithful English trans- 
lation, so designed that each paragraph 
< the Spanish text faces its English ren- 

ition.” 
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In this fashion we have outstanding nar- 
ratives from many epochs of Hispanic liter- 
ature, from the fourteenth century to the 

resent. Some of the material, like that of 
uan Manuel and Lazarillo, is quite famil- 
iar; the stories of contemporaries like Cela 
and Goytisolo are more novel, but equall 
deserving of inclusion in this excellent col- 
lection. There is no doubt that this book 
can prove to be pleasurable and profitable 
if one can find himself in harmony with 
“dualistic” reading or in possession of the 
necessary strength of character to read one 

to the tempta- 
tion of curiosity about the opposite 3 
which holds the key to the mystery py the 
foreign language. 

This text seems to belong to the - 
lar trend to make learning easier and less 
time consuming. At any rate, the mediocre 
student solely interested in language credit 
requirement may so conceive it and rely 
on it as a pony. However, the serious stu- 
dent, with proper guidance, will not abuse 
the presentation. the contrary, he will 
have greater opportunity for appreciating 
a foreign literature as such if he is not 
discouraged by painful and often impos- 
sible quests for the right translation. 

e foreword is excellent and master- 
fully informative in its brevity; the notes 
and vocabulary are carefully and selec- 
tively presented; the translation is com- 
plete and unequivocally sensitive to the 
original text. ether such a “revelation” 
becomes a virtue or a sin will depend 
largely on how the book is used. Much 
time could be afforded to conversation in 
Spanish by the elimination of translation. 
Literary values might, then, be more 
readily eived. On the other hand, how 
could the teacher be certain whether the 
Spanish was read as Spanish or whether it 
was read as a translation from the Eng- 
lish? That is the question! 

Univ. of Cincinnati Rosert KimsNer 


Tims. W.W., A First ish Reader 
for Adults. New York: David McKay 
Co., 1959 (Printed in Great Britain), 96 
pp. Paper. $1.50. 

This little reader contains highly amus- 
ing, and interesting material for high 


; 

4 


school or college elementary courses. The 
explanation in the title “for Adults” may 
be somewhat misleading on this side of 
the Atlantic where such an explanation 
may be interpreted to mean adult 
courses which are generally given in eve- 
ning sessions. It is a volume for young 
men and women. . 

The English used in the exercises and 
in the vocabulary would no doubt cause 
some distraction for our American stu- 
dents, for it is more peculiar to England, 
where the book was edited, than to the 
United Sates. We noticed such 
sions as: a gentleman round 
to fall ill, to make wet, neighbourhood 
(English spelling), and a few others. 

Some words should have been translated 
for greater accuracy: essor is un- 
doubtedly not listed use of its English 
cognate, but it means teacher in the selec- 
ion; the same applies to director which as 
used means luctor Cof an orchestra). 
A spot check of the ial vocabularies 
shows espacio misspelled (p. 78), and 

e without the accent (p. 78); it is 
correct, however, on pp. 75 and 77; the 


general vocabulary fails to list drnica, be- 


cause it unquestionably means the same 
in English, but since that word is rare it 
should have nevertheless been listed. 
From the American, pedagogical view- 
point some constructions should have been 
annotated with a translation, or should 
have been properly placed in the general 
vocabulary. For example, the ion 
ue para los burros que son, oe 25) 
srould have had a note, as, for such 
donkeys as you are . . . This applies to 
other construction and idiomatic phrases 
or clauses which would fare better if they 
were translated in a footnote: on p. 11 
el nuevo marido, the bridegroom, or else 
it would be misunderstood. 
But perhaps this American pedagogical 
concern of ours for detail, which contrasts 
with a certain lack of concern on the part 
of European editors, only betrays the fact 
that our “better methodology” makes stu- 
dents lazy, keeps them inactive and little 
responsible. 
We must not, however, create the im- 
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pression that this is a poor book. No book 
can fail to have its weak points. This 
Spanish Reader is a delightful volume; the 
readings are not only humorous and inter- 
esting, they are also of proper length and 
Spanish of graded didiculty Iris in this 
pani iffculty. It is in this re- 
spect an ideal little reader; and it is exactly 
because it is so small a volume that we 
wished Mr. Timms had added twice as 
much similar material. It would then serve 
more sufficiently as a full reader for the 
first semester of a Spanish course. 

Ferprvanpo D. Maurino 
Dickinson College 


Henriguez UreNa, Pepro. Obra critica. 
México: Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 
1960. xiii + 844 pp. Cloth. 

This book, No. 37 in the series “Bib- 
lioteca Americana,” is one of the most im- 
portant which the FCE has —s in 
recent years in the field of Hispanic Am- 
erican letters. 

Born in the Dominican Republic in 
1884, Pedro Henriquez Urefia was trul 
a citizen of the New World and in 1946, 
when death came to him in Buenos Aires, 
he was, characteristically, en route to teach 
a class in literature. One of this century’s 
outstanding critics and _ historians, 
he was also one of the best interpreters of 
Hispanic American cultute. Active intel- 
lectually from adolescence, Henriquez 
Urefia was part of Mexico’s Ateneo de la 

uventud along with Alfonso so Al- 

onso Caso, José Vasconcelos, and Diego 

Rivera; later he studied and worked in 

Madrid’s Centro de Estudios Histéricos, 

then he lived and taught in the U. S., and 

finally he spent the fruitful last years of 


‘his life in Buenos Aires. A born teacher 


and thinker, a sensitive mind in constant 
activity, and a Hispanist in the word’s 
finest sense, D. Pedro was not a prolific 
writer. He did, however, a lean and 
graceful” style, and he ized and 
presented his ideas admirably. 

€ present volume contains six works: 
Ensayos criticos (1905), Horas de estudio 
(1910), En la Orilla, Mi Espafia (1922), 
Seis ensayos en de nuestra expre- 
sién (1928), La cultura y las letras colo- 
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niales en Santo Domingo (1936), and Ple- 
nitud de Espana (1940-45). These, together 
with the collection of articles and lectures 
(pp. 579-749), when added to his two 
previously published volumes (Literary 
Currents in Hispanic America, Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1945; Spanish translation, Las 
corrientes literarias en la América hispé- 
nica, México, 1949; Historia de la Cultura 
en la América Hispénica, México, 1947), 
constitute the major portion of his most 
significant studies—those by which he will 
be long remembered with gratitude by all 
Hispanic Americanists. There is a bri 
prélogo by Jorge Luis Borges, which 
evokes the Argentine writer's memories of 
D. Pedro, and Emma Susana Speratti 
Pifiero, of the Colegio de México, edited 
the volume with painstaking care and 
compiled the bibliography and index of 
names. Needless to say, it is the Fondo 
which has made possible the publication 
and acquisition of Henriquez Urefia’s best 
work. 

D. Pedro’s Obra critica, his Corrientes 
literarias, and his Historia de la Cultura 
en la América Hispédnica are books which 
should be included in every Hispanic col- 
lection worthy of the name. They are also 
among the few works in the field of His- 
panic American literary criticism with 
which every student of the subject ‘should 

thoroughly familiar. 
Rosert G. Mean, Jr. 
Univ. of Connecticut 


Warrsy, H., A_ Traveler's 
Guide to Instant Spanish. Los Angeles: 
Tops, 1960. 12 in. L. P. Record, No. 
L1707. $1.98. 


Foreign language records are gradually 
beginning to 4 the mass market, and 
the present disc is a case in point. It (and 
two similar records in French and Italian) 
are to be distributed not only through the 
traditional outlet of dealers in educational 
materials, but also through ordinary com- 
mercial record dealers as well as drugstores, 
supermarkets, etc. Fortunately the Tops 
Spanish record is of high enough quality 
both acoustically and _ linguistically to 
merit such widespread distribution. 
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The Spanish text was prepared by Prof. 
Wiliam H. Whitby of i Univ. of Ari- 
zona and it is also spoken by him. The 
plan followed is simple. The text is first 
— in clear English at a tempo a bit 
spea e Spanish equivalent clear 
and at about the same speed. There fol- 
lows a suitable pause for repetition of the 
Spanish model by the student. Although 
Prof. Whitby is not a native age his 
Spanish is and phonetically accurate 
on the whole- The text, printed in an ac- 
companying booklet, is ae to cover 
the standard situations which confront the 
traveler in a Spanish-speaking land: brief 
conversational phrases, useful words, idi- 
oms, phrases and short sentences needed 
at the hotel, in the drugstore, in a restaur- 
ant, while shopping and traveling, and so 
forth. The pronunciation is highland Span- 
ish American but the vocabulary seems to 
have been chosen from a sort of “stan- 
dard” Spanish which is not spoken in its 
entirety in any one country but can be 
largely understood in all. 

The record’s dust jacket is refreshingl 
modest in its claims which, in general, 
seem to be justified. No one is told that 
he can learn to Spanish fluently 
merely through a few minutes of daily 
study, but emphasis is placed on constant 
re-playing of the record, and on the audio- 
lingual approach to learning the new lan- 
guage. 

Travelers and anyone else desirous of 
learning Spanish should find this Tops 
record interesting, useful, and inexpensive. 


Rosert G. Mezap, Jr. 
Univ. of Connecticut 


Wuac Recorpers, Spanish-Simplified; 
Spanish IV. Pasadena, California, 1960. 
12 in. LP Records Nos. SIM-1001 and 
CGS 109. $5.95 each. Also available on 
7 in. reels of 7% ips dual track tapes 
priced at $8.95 each. 


For some time now Wilmac has been 
turning out LP foreign language records 
Cin the “Circling the Globe with Speech” 
series) which have been acoustically excel- 
lent and composed of materials of lively 
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interest to our high school and coll 
students. These two new releases, Spanish- 
Simplified and Spanish IV, are on a par 
with the previous Wilmac records which 
have been reviewed in Hispania. Each has 
its accompanying bilingual text. 

The first disc, Spanish-Simplified, al- 
though similar to the earlier Wilmac lan- 
guage records, is pitched at a lower level, 
a vocabulary of 

igher frequency, and a spea tem 
somewhat slower than normal. i is 
signed to prepare the student for workin 
with the more advanced standard Spani 
series—CGS 101, 105, 108, 109. There are 
six bands on the disc in which native stu- 
and as u ey were speaking to a 
friend cbout their normal wan J and 
activities. Among the latter are such di- 
verse topics as puma hunting in Tucu- 
man, 
and a visit to Iguazu falls. 


Argentina, a carnival in Mexicali, | 
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Spanish IV is the latest record to be is- . 
sued in the standard Spanish series, and 
continues the same pattern of the earlier 
releases: six native speakers, high school 
or college students, tell in a natural, un- 
affected way of incidents and events in 
their personal experience, topics which are 
likely to interest their counterparts in the 
U. S. In the present disc, for instance, 
students from Rica, Spain, Ecuador, 
Argentina, and Venezuela, narrate their 
experiences during a visit to a Venezuelan 
hacienda, an Ecuadoran finca, a fishing 
trip in Argentina, social work in Spain, a 
hunting trip in Argentina, and a summer 


vacation in Costa Rica. 

As is the case with all Wilmac records, 
these new releases are adaptable to a var- 
iety of uses in both the classroom and lan- 
ge laboratory, 


gua’ 
pro 


and may also be used 
tably for home study. 


Rosert G. Mean, Jr. 
Univ. of Connecticut 
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TEACHING AIDS 


Conducted by Exrzaseru KEEsEE* 


EXCERPTS FROM 
TENTATIVE LANGUAGE LABORATORY VOCABULARY IN SPANISH 


Josepx C. Hurcuinson aNp ANNE PuTNAM 
U. S. Office of Education 


At the request of teachers and super- 
visors of modern foreign languages the 
Science, Mathematics, and Foreign Lan- 
guage Section (Title III, NDEA) of the 

ce of Education has initiated the de- 
velopment of a basic list of foreign lan- 
guage terms and expressions relating to the 
use of language laboratory equipment and 
materials. The following samples from the 
tentative compilation are presented as an 
aid for teachers who want to continue 
speaking Spanish while conducting the 
various activities related to instruction 
with electromechanical equipment. The 
list is not intended for use as a class as- 
signment for students, although the indi- 
vidual items may be used advantageously 
when gradually woven into daily instruc- 
tion in much the same way as other stan- 
dard classroom expressions. 


Since technical terminology in wf lan- 
guage does not easily keep pace with cur- 
rent technology, it is understandably difh- 
cult to select a standard term from the 
many variants available. The choice of al- 
ternate terms has been purposely limited 
in this sample of our compilation. The 


singular form in giving directions is used 
here for its psychological effect on the in- 
dividual student who is listening through 
headphones independently or as a part of 
group. 
Several members of the AATSP have 
already made significant contributions in 
refining the initial list. Suggestions. of 
rs are welcomed so that he complete 
list will be further improved before being 
made available in a future publication. 


quests and su ions for materials to Miss John- 
son, USOE, DHEW, Washington 25, D.C. 


Basic Terms. 

THE LABORATORY WILL BE OPEN 
FOR INDIVIDUAL USE AT 3:30 
P. M. El laboratorio estar4 abierto a las 
tres y media para practica individual. 

TURN ON YOUR MACHINE. Encien- 
da (Ponga en marcha) su m4quina (su 
aparato). 

BE SURE THE LIGHT IS ON. Ase- 
guirese de que la luz esté encendida. 
PUT ON YOUR HEADPHONES. Pén- 

gase los auriculares. 

MOVE THE MICROPHONE AWAY 
FROM YOU, Aleje més el micréfono. 
GET CLOSER TO THE MICRO- 

PHONE. Acérquese més al micréfono. 

START YOUR MACHINE. Haga arran- 
car su m4quina (su aparato). 

PUSH THE BUTTON. Apriete el botén. 

BEGIN TO RECORD NOW. Empiece 
a grabar ahora. 

DON’T SPEAK SO LOUDLY. No hable 
en voz tan alta. 
SPEAK IN A NATURAL. VOICE. 

Hable en voz natural. 

SPEAK FASTER (MORE SLOWLY). 
Hable mas r4pido (més despacio). 

ADJUST THE VOLUME. Ajuste el vo- 
lumen (la intensidad). 

IS THE SOUND CLEAR? ¢Se oye la 
sefial claramente? 

TURN IT UP LOUDER. Auméntelo. 

LISTEN TO THE RECORDING. 
(MASTER LESSON). Escuche la gra- 
bacién (leccién maestra). 

IMITATE (MIMIC) WHAT YOU 
HEAR. Imite lo que oiga. 

YOU WILL HEAR EACH SEN- 
TENCE ONCE (CTWICE), FOL- 
LOWED BY A PAUSE. Se oiré cada 
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frase una vez (dos veces), seguida por 
una pausa. 

RECORD YOUR ANSWER DURING 
THE PAUSE THAT FOLLOWS 
THE QUESTION. Grabe su respuesta 


durante la pausa que sigue a la pre- 


gunta. 

LISTEN TO WHAT YOU HAVE RE- 
CORDED. Escuche lo que ha grabado. 

YOU WILL THEN HEAR THE COR- 
RECT ANSWER. Se oiré luego la res- 
puesta correcta. 

COMPARE YOUR PRONUNCIATION 
CANSWER) WITH THAT OF THE 
MASTER TAPE. Compare su pronun- 
ciacién (respuesta) con la me a cinta 
maestra. 

CORRECT YOURSELVES. Cutline a 
si mismo. 

CONTINUE LISTENING CRECORD- 
ING). Continte (siga) escuchando 
(grabando). 

REWIND YOUR TAPE. Vuelva a en- 
rollar (rebobine) la cinta. 

TAKE OFF YOUR HEADPHONES. 
Quitese los auriculares. 

STOP YOUR MACHINE. Pare su mé- 
quina (aparato). 

TURN OFF YOUR MACHINE. Apa- 
gue su maquina (su aparato). 

YOU MUST MEMORIZE THE EN- 
TIRE DIALOG. Debe aprender de me- 
moria el didlogo entero. 


Supplementary Vocabulary 

booth (a), una cabina, un gabinete 

disc (a), un disco 

erase (to), borrar 

= box (a), una caja de tomacorrientes 


anguage laboratory (the), el laboratorio 


play (to ler a recording), tocar (una gra- 
bacién) 


portable, portdtil 

power (the), la fuerza, la potencia, la 
corriente 

record (to record a disc), grabar un disco, 
registrar Chacer registro (to record a 
tape), grabar una cinta, registrar (hacer 

recorder (a tape recorder), un magneto- 
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fén, ung grabadora de cinta 

recording on una grabacién 

reel (a), un carrete 

= (to), empalmar, enmendar, remen- 

ar 

teacher console (a), una consola de control 
(del instructor) 

thread (to thread a tape machine), ensar- 
tar, colocar, pasar 


“Modern Foreign Languages: A Coun- 
selor’s Guide.”—This publication was pre- 
— for guidance workers, teachers, prin- 
ci met yam rents who have the respon- 

of helpin ils their pro 
gram of study. The t table contents indi- 
cates the helpful information contained in 
the bulletin. 


Why Study a Foreign Language ......... 1 


to 


oe rtunities for Persons with 
Cale and Degree Requirements 
oreign Language ........... 20 
Foreign Language Entrance 
—— Requirements for the B.A. ws 
Degree Requirements the B. 
Avena Uf. Languages of the World! 62 
64 
‘est in Modern Foreign See 
Vocational ities . 67 


i was prepared by Marjorie 

lo and Frank L. 
vers as a service of the Science, Mathe- 
matics and Foreign Language Section un- 
der Title III in gh th with the 
Guidance, Counseling, and Testing Sec- 
tion under Title V ee the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958. The Bulletin 
1960, 20 COE-27004), may be purchased 
from the Supt. of Documents, U. S. Gov- 


ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., for 30c. 
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Forthcoming Spanish Texts 


VEINTE CUENTOS ESPANOLES 
DEL SIGLO VEINTE 
Edited by Enrique Anderson-Imbert and 
Lawrence B. Kiddle, Both of University of Michigan 
‘Twenty contemporary short stories chosen for their literary 
merit and for their presentation of a wide range of locale, 
character, theme, and tone. Designed for intermediate col- 
lege courses, the text classifies the linguistic difficulty of 


each story and also includes short profiles, in Spanish, of 
each of the authors. 


Ready in January, about 320 pp., paperbound. 


Camilo José Cela’s 
LA FAMILIA DE PASCUAL DUARTE 
Edited by Harold L. Boudreau, University of Massachusetts; 
and John W. Kronik, Hamilton College 
This contemporary Spanish novel, which initiated and is 
still unsurpassed as the prime example of the tremendismo 
movement, is presented completely unabridged. Footnotes, 
Temas de Discusién Literaria, and a Spanish-English vocab- 
ulary are included. Recommended for second- and third- 

year college students. 
Ready in February, about 224 pp., illus., paperbound. 


- Rodolfo Usigli’s 
CORONA DE SOMBRA 
Edited by Rex E. Ballinger, 
Southwest Missouri State College 


Proclaimed by the late George Bernard Shaw as a work of 
dramatic genius, this three-act play appears in its entirety. 
Controversial issues in the play should stimulate classroom 
discussion. For the second-year college student, the text 
contains idiomatic vocabulary to encourage oral discussion 
and written composition, and includes abundant exercises 
which review grammatical principles. 


Ready in January, about 252 pp., illus., paperbound. 


APPLETON - CENTURY - CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, N.Y. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers 
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TO BE PUBLISHED 
FLORILEGIO DE CUENTOS ESPANOLES 


By PAUL ROGERS, Oberlin College, and CHARLES 
W. BUTLER, University of Kentucky. 


This anthology of short stories by nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
tury Spanish writers comprises eighteen selections never before in- 
cluded in a text published in the United States. The book contains a 
complete vocabulary and exercises employing many new oral-aural 
techniques. Spring, 1961 


CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 


SPANISH FOR THE FIRST YEAR 


By PAUL ROGERS 


This simple and precise text provides a solid foundation in basic 
grammar and offers opportunities for extensive drill in hearing, 
speaking, reading, and writing Spanish. Authentic adult Spanish 


and a conversational style are maintained throughout the /ecturas 
and cuestionarios. 


“No student beginning Spanish could fail to be attracted by this 
magnificently produced book . . . The course is very thorough and 
complete . . . The book is, in fact, most inspiring.” LINGUIST’S 
REVIEW 


1957 431 pages 


THE ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


By W. D. ELCOCK, Professor of Romance Philology and 
Medieval French Literature, the University of London. 


In this comprehensive study of Romance Languages, the evolution 

_ of these tongues is traced from their Latin foundation to their sub- 
sequent acceptance as great languages in their own right. 

August, 1960 573 pages $8.50 


The Macmillan 
60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers 
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Placement Bureau 


ARE YOU SEEKING to improve your and 
present teaching position? Do you have oughout the country. 1o register, sen 
whe plan te $10 to Prof. Lowell Dunham, Univ. of 


Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. No commis- 
teaching Spanish or Portuguese next ion is charged beyond the registration 


year? If so, you and they should make fee, but all registrants must be members 


use of the services of our Placement of the Association or must join the As- 
Bureau, which is in contact with school sociation upon registration. 


Positions in elementary and secondary schools, colleges and universities 


AATSP: ROSTER OF CHAPTER TREASURERS 


ALABAMA—P. A. Vandiver, Jr., 364 Midwood Ave., Birmingham 8. 
Arizona—Lucinda 8S. Ehlers, 754 E. Polk, Phoenix. 

Brazos (Texas) — Mrs. Bess L. Brannen, 3527 Bellfontaine, Houston 5. \ 
BUCKEYE (Ohio)—Louis Yura, Stivers H. S., Dayton, Ohio 

CuicaGo AREA—Guy Phillips, 2235 S. Scoville, Berwyn, Il. 
ConNECTICUT—George T. Cushman, The Choate School, Wallingford. 
DELAWARE—Mrs. Winona S. Botello, 401 Grove Ave., Wilmington 3. 
DENVER—Dexter P. Brown, 2350 Gilpin, Denver. 

DeSoto (Arkansas)—Irene Harrell, Central H.S., Little Rock. 
FLorma—Graydon S. DeLand, 1228 Crestview Ave., Tallahassee. 

FRONTERAS (New Mexico)—Eliz. Horcasitas, 1716 Solano Dr., Apt. 26, Las Cruces. 
GALVEZ (New Orleans)—Paula Van der Voorde, Benj. Franklin H.S., New Orleans. 
Grorcia—C. C. Bacheller, Emory Univ., Atlanta 22. 

Hupson VALLEY (N.Y.)—Shirley Serviss, 6 Marlyn Dr., Latham 

ILLINOIS (Downstate)—-Wm. R. Turner, 540 Franklin Ave., Galesburg. 
INDIANA—Edith M. Allen, Arsenal Technical School, Indianapolis. 

Iowa—W. James LeBlanc, Loras Coll., Dubuque. 

Kansas—Arnold H. Weiss, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence. 

KENTUCKY—Mrs. Laetitia S. Taylor, Sue Bennett Coll., London. 

LLANO Estacapo (Texas)—Mrs. Raymond P. Swofford, 2010 33rd St., Lubbock. 
LONE STaR (Texas)—Louise McCoy, 725 S. Walnut, Sherman. 

LonG ISLAND (N.Y.)—Ralph Ghetti, H. S., West Hempstead. 

MARYLAND—Arthur L. Micozzi, Box 12, Rt. 10, Baltimore 19. 

MICHIGAN—Mrs. Blanche Kipp, 36345 Hathaway, New Baltimore. 

MINNESOTA—J. T. Rutherford, 2829 Brunswick, Minneapolis 16. 

MISsOURI—Mrs. H. S., Excelsior Springs. 

NEBRASKA—Vera Earl, H. S., 

NEw ENGLAND—Mable F. Pratt, 92 Viden Rd., Quincy, Mass. 

New York—Irwin Glick, 41-36 51 St., Woodside 77, L.I. 

NortH CAROLINA—Lillie Bulla, Rt. 4, Charlotte. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA—Alex Turkatte, Stockton Coll., Stockton 4. ; 
NORTHERN OH1I0—Richard P. Turner, 130 Forest Hill Dr., Avon Lake. 

NoRTHERN SAN DieGo County—Lloyd Downing, Grant School, Escondido. 
OKLAHOMA—Jessie Mae Smallwood, H. S., McAlester. 

OrEGON—Mrs. Helen S. Evans, 7316 S.E. 46 Ave., Portland 6. 
PFNNSYLVANIA—Frank Bisk, Olney H. S., Front and Duncannon Ave., Philadelphia. 
Pucet SounD—Mrs. Florence M. Weston, 4039 9th N.E., Seattle*5, Wash. 

RuHovE IsLaNnD—Jules Piccus, Univ. of R.I., Kingston. 

R10 GRANDE—Donald L. Goldsmith, 425 Christopl er, El Paso, Tex. 

San Dieco—Fausta E. Miller, 9480 El Tejado Dr., La Mesa. 

Santa Fe—Ruby J. Wallace, 525 Agua Fria St., Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

SouTH CaROLINA—Stephen H. Ackerman, Univ. of S. C., Columbia. 
SOUTHEASTERN FioripA—Joan Reitsma, Coral Gables, H.S., Coral Gables. 
SOUTHERN ONTARIO (Canada)—W. L. Manson, Central H.S. of Commerce, Toronto 4. 
TENNESSEE—Carey S. Crantford, Carson-Newman Coll., Jefferson City. 
TExAS—Mrs. Glen Mellenbruck, 909 Duncan Lane, Austin. 

TrerRRA DEL E. Lamadrid, 1216 Chama N.E., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
VirGINIA—Helen Warinner, H.S., Newport News. 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. E. Neyman, 3245 Patterson St., N.W. Washington 15, D.C. 
WESTERN NEw YorK—Mrs. Fred Heuser, 45 Parkwood Dr., Snyder 26. 
WISCONSIN—Mrs. Ona Donahue, West H.S., Green Bay. 
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summer sessions abroad 
1961 


‘University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico. JULY 3 — AUGUST 5 
$240.00 includé tuition, board and room, and activities. 


VALENCIA, Spain. JUNE 30 — AuGuST 21 
_ Several plans to fit individual requirements from $625.00 including tuition, 
board and room, activities and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE NEW 
YORK-MADRID-VALENCIA. 
UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR OF EUROPE. ;ULY AND AUGUST 
Conducted by Dr. Carlos Sanchez. Visiting 10 countries of Europe and 
Morocco (Africa). University credits optional. 
INFORMATION: 
Dr. Carlos Sanchez 
University of San Francisco 
Francisco 17, California 


SPANISH DEPARTMENT OF THE 
SAN FRANCISCO COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


JUNIOR YEAR and GRADUATE 
SCHOOL IN SPAIN 


(Program for Candidates of the Master of Arts Degree in Spanish) 


Organized by the Spanish Department of the San Francisco College for 
Women as an extension in Madrid, Spain, for American women students 
in the Junior Year and on the Graduate level. 


EXPENSES 


$1.750 


Included in this price are tuition, board and room in Madrid, round trip by 
—_ New York-Madrid-New York; excursions to Toledo, El Escorial, 
2 Segovia and Avila; lectures, festivals, -etc. 


Write for information to: 


i~ 


DR. FRANCISCA de SANCHEZ 
San Francisco College for Women 
San Francisco 18, California 
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VASSAR COLLEGE CENTENNIAL PUBLICATION 
HISTORIA DE LA LITERATURA HISPANOAMERICANA 
by Carlos D. Hamilton of Vassar College 


PRIMERA PARTE — COLONIA Y SIGLO XIX — Cloth $5.00 


“Professor Hamilton's book is refreshing in its independence of thought. It is 
especially gratifying to see that he has discussed several meritorious writers that 
are neglected in the histories of Spanish American literature that are in general use 
in North American colleges and universities. His treatment of the historical back- 
ground is simultaneously concise and highly informative.” 


John L. Martin, Marshall College 


SEGUNDA PARTE — SIGLO XX — Cloth $5.00 


This volume begins with ‘‘Modernismo“ and covers Latin American literary history 
through 1960, including a special study on Puerto Rico. 
. With this book the author pays tribute to Vassar College on its Centennial 


Published on the One Hundredth Anniversary of Vassar College 
1861-1961 


“by ; 
LAS AMERICAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
249 West 13th Street New York 11 


7195 


11th ANNUAL SUMMER SESSIONS IN EUROPE . . . . 1961 


1. SPAIN 2. ITALY 
UNIVERSITY OF MADRID UNIVERSITY OF FLORENCE 


3. AUSTRIA 
UNIVERSITY OF VIENNA and Visit to Selzburg 


4.FRANCE 
et CANNES (UNIVERSITY OF AIX-MARSEILLE) 


Ideal for Students, Teachers, Professional People and all who 
desire a refreshingly different travel experience! 


Each session includes reom and 3 meals daily at the University of your choice FOR ONE 

MONTH; Transfers; sightseeing tours; tickets other — 

tuition, graduation ‘cerrtificate, college ¢ credit; choice of language. te Vin 

Ftd Knowledge of language is NOT required .. . PLUS . . Salzburg visit (for vires 
ions, 


ALL THIS FOR $195!! 


**Optional Extension Tours to all parts of Europe available in connection with these courses at 
Unusually Low Cost 


Trans-Atiantic air transportation at new economy rates. 
For complete information write or call Dept. H12 


EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


590 Fifth Avenue, New York 36 — COlumbus 5-2600 
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Highly praised RONALD textbooks 


SPANISH for BEGINNERS 
NORMAN P. SACKS, Oberlin College 


Class tested in 150 coll this 
widely used textbook enables stu- 
dents to build a firm foundation of 
Spanish in the course of one 
semester. It consists of 22 balanc- 
lessons, all on dial 
which introduce practical situa- 
tions and cultural material dealing 
with both Spain and Latin Ameri- 


ca, The thorough coverage of Span- 
ish phonetics and orthographic 
changeis unsurpassed. “The material 
is good, the grammar well explained. 
The pronunciation and intonation 
section is excellent.” — Alexander 
Hull, University of Massachusetts. 
2nd Ed., 1957. 282 pp. $3.75 


CUENTOS de HOY y de AYER 
Edited by NORMAN P. SACKS, Oberlin College 


Stories of Today and Yesterday is 
designed as the last reader of the 
first year of college Spanish or as 
the opening reader of the second 
ear. The 18 selections included 
ve been chosen for their artistic 
excellence as well as for their abil- 
tain interest. 


slightly simplified, but in all cases 
the content, style, and flavor of the the 


original have been carefully pre- 
served. Book contains cuestionarios 
for discussion and review, and Eng- 
lish-to-Spanish exercises based on 
the Spanish texts. “IJ am icu- 
larly pleased with the ¢ of 
stories which enable us to soe Abed 
to the student literary works of 
great worth.” — Schraibmon, 
University of Illinois. 1956. - pp. 

3.25 


CINCO YANQUIS en ESPANA 
Libro de Conversacién y Composicién 
EVERETT W. HESSE, University of Southern California; and 
HUGO RODRIGUEZ-ALCALA, University of Washington 


A populer reader designed for 
second-year college courses in 
Spanish conversation and composi- 

n. Written in dialogue form, it 
gives a wealth of fresh, interesting 
material about the people, heritage, 
and culture of Spain. For conver- 
sation practice, each lesson contains 
a cuestionario on Each les- 


son also has a tema for composition 
P rposes, which uses the vocabu- 
ary and the subject matter of the 
chapter. Spanish-English and En- 
lish-Spa vocabularies are in- 
clud . @ fine text, stimulating 
and _ Oliver 
Simches, Tufts College, in His- 
pania.” 1955. 169 pp., Illus. $2.75 


PAISAJES del SUR 


THOMAS BALLANTINE IRVING, University of Minnesota; and 
ROBERT KIRSNER, University of Cincinnati 


This collection of ie intro- 
duces the student to the nective 
ristics of the S 


Spanish-American civilization or as 
a reader for intermediate language 
students. The selections—prose and 
poetry written by 


Spaniards, and foreign travelers— 

from the Pre-Conquest period 
present day. All readings are 

per annotated. “The selections are 


Spanish.” — James B. in, 
Bernardino Valley College. 
223 pp., 2 maps. $3.5 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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FILMS from SPAIN 


Now AVAILABLE in 16mm 


Spanish Dialogue, with English subtitles. For School and Club 


ARE YOU USING SPANISH LANGUAGE FILMS? Many Educators Find 
The Showing of Full-Length Films Excellent to Spark a Lively Class or 


CALLE MAYOR 
FLAMENCO \ 
Bunuel’s EL 


gs PLUS 6 other titles, are listed in the new Brandon Price List, 


“Motion Pictures for Foreign Language Instruction” 


FREE! A limited quantity of this list, containing films listed, identi- 

. fied and graded in the official Materials List for teachers 

of foreign language, published by the Modern Language Assn. of America. 
Offer expires February 1, 1961 


BRANDON FILMS, Inc... * 


Club Project. 


enrich your 
LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 
with SPANISH TEXT MAPS 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGS 


* FM61. 64-page illustrated cata- 
log of special and foreign-text 
maps and atlases. 


* G34c. 10-page catalog, in color. |: 


Maps for Language Instruction. 


Page 4 lists SPANISH-TEXT |. 


MAPS. 

* ND60. 24-page catalog of Den- 
oyer-Geppert teaching materials 
for use in the NDEA program. 
SPANISH-TEXT MAPS are an 
page 23. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT C8... 


Scientific Mop and Globe Makers 
5235 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40 


d 


GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


of UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA. 


in cooperation with professors from 
Stanford University 

University of California 

and Guadalajara 

in Mexico 

July 3 to August 11, 1961 

Courses in 

Art 


folklore 

geography 

history 

language 

literature 

For more information, write 
Professor Juan B. Rael 

P.O. Box 7227 

Stanford, California 
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A CONCERTED EFFORT TO MAKE SPANISH IN THE HIGH 
schools a vital learning experience is being put forth by educators, authors, 
and publishers. Houghton Mifflin Company, publishers of EL CAMINO 
REAL, Books I and II, spurs this common drive with the publication of the 
1960 edition of Book I and the release of a*remarkable new AUDIO PRO- 
GRAM, on tapes or records, to accompany/Book I. 


The AUDIO PROGRAM, comprised of Dialogues and Listening Practices, 
and Pattern Drills makes simple conversational Spanish a unique adventure 
in learning, gives life to the essential drill in language structure, idioms, 
verbs, and grammar, and provides students with a stronger incentive for 
language learning. Part I of the Dialogues offers a pre-text, audio-lingual 
introduction to Spanish. Part II of the Dialogues supports the chapter-by- 
chapter teaching of Book I. The oral drill in basic grammar, structure, and 
usage in the Pattern Drills also supplements the textbook, chapter-by-chapter. 


A second facet of our program to further the goal of language mastery is the 
1960 edition of EL CAMINO REAL, Book I. The addition of a preliminary 
oral program for first year Spanish students constitutes a major aid to the 
teacher seeking to develop in her pupils proficiency in communication skills. 


We are confident that these new materials will assist you in bringing students 
nearer the goal of mastery of Spanish, and mean a richer instructional pro- 
gram with increased rewards for you and your pupils. 


El Camino Real - Books | and I| 
Eprrn M. JARRETT. Beryt JM McManus 


Audio Program - Book | 
available on tapes or records 


Part I: Brest 
e 


In-Text 
Part II: Drills 


For further information write the sales office serving your school. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: BOSTON 
Regional Sales Offices: NEW YORK 16 ATLANTA 5 GENEVA, ILL. DALLAS 1 PALO ALTO 
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a public 
service 
to the 


teaching profession 


Offered without charge to every interested teacher 


Communicate - 


. News, notes and reviews of the latest developments in 
x teaching will be found in COMMUNICATE, the News- 
letter devoted to Language and Teaching. 


Inquiry Service 


Questions relating to methodology, procedure, tech- 
niques, and materials in language teaching and speech 
therapy, will be answered by a staff of noted educators. 
E.T.L.’s INQUIRY SERVICE is designed solely to help 
teachers find the answers to pressing problems through 
‘a vast collection of technical research material and the 
personal experiences of its staff headed by Professor 
Dostert. 


Please feel free to ask for either of these services. 


Teaching Research & Technology 


DIVISION 
ELECTRONIC TEACHING LABORATORIES 


5034 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Miguel de Unamuno — EL OTRO and RAQUEL ENCADENADA 


Two unabridged plays of Unamuno edited with introduction, foot- 
notes, exercises and vocabulary by Professor Frank Sedwick of 
Ohio Wesleyan University. Also includes a selective bibliography 
of works on Unamuno. These plays are intended for students of 
second-year Spanish on the college level. They are especially 
adaptable for textbook purposes ause of a straightforward 
style, clarity in the expression of ideas, simplicity of plot and decor, 
and precision in syntax and vocabulary. This edition is now, with 
the exception of a volume of Unamuno’s theatre which appeared re- 
cently in Spain, the only available edition of EL OTRO. 


OTHER RECENT EDITIONS 


Pedro de Alarcén — EL CAPITAN .VENENO 


A simplified version of the complete novel for reading and speaking 

in elementary and intermediate classes. Edited with a variety of 

new-type comprehension, conversation and word-building exercises 

by Professor José Martel of Fairleigh Dickinson University and 

Hymen Alpern, Principal, Evander Childs High School, New York 

City. Cloth. Illustrated. $3.00 
Miguel de Cervantes — RINCONETE Y CORTADILLO 


Edited with introduction, footnotes and vocabulary by Hugh A. 
Harter, now at University of Pittsburgh, and Willis Barnstone of 
Wesleyan University. Cloth. Tlustrated. $2.50 


NEW REPRINTS (Complete authorized texts) 


Unamuno — DEL SENTIMIENTO TRAGICO DE LA VIDA. 
Cloth $3.00 paper $2.50 
Unamuno — SAN MANUEL BUENO MARTIR and NADA MENOS 
QUE TODO UN HOMBRE both in one volume Paper $1.60 


Baroja — EL ARBOL DE LA CIENCIA Paper $2.00 — 
Baroja — ZALACAIN EL AVENTURERO Paper $2.00 
Caballero, Fernan — LA GAVIOTA Paper $2.25 
ADVANCED TEXTS 
Lapesa, Rafael — HISTORIA DE LA LENGUA ESPANOLA 
4th Edition, revised and augmented. 407 pp. and maps. 
Paper $3.50 Cloth $5.00 
Flores, Angel — HISTORIA Y ANTOLOGIA DEL CUENTO Y LA 
NOVELA EN HISPANOAMERICA. Cloth $8.00 
Gonzalez Lépez, Emilio — HISTORIA DE LA CIVILIZACION 
ESPANOLA. 739 pp. Illus. Cloth $10.00 


LA VOZ — a bilingual publication for students and teachers of Spanish. 
Published monthly October through May. Subscription $2.00 per year. Re- 
duced rates for group orders. Free sample copy on request. 


LAS AMERICAS rave COMPANY 
249 West 13th Street New York 11 
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UNUSUAL REFERENCE WORKS 


DICCIONARIO, DE SINONIMOS by Samuel Gili Gaya 


This most recent dictidnary of Spanish synonyms is modern in concept yet refers to its 
predecessors when necessary. Differentiates very finely between synonymous words and also 
gives groups of words which are closely related in meaning. —- for teacher, student and 


writer. pages $5.50 plus | Sonar 
DICCIONARIO DE IDEAS Y EXPRESIONES AFINES 
by Carlos Kalveram 


Only book of its kind in the Spanish language. Improves on the thesaurus by explaining the 
difference between synonymous expressions and also gives related expressions with slight 
variance in meaning so that the writer may express every re. 


pages $5.50 plus postage 
SPANISH DON'TS by Carlos F. McHale 


Actual examples of mistakes committed by students, teachers and authors of Spanish text- 
books are corrected by the author with a fine sense of humor and a keen knowledge of 
correct — Written-by a native of South America with many years of "SiS0"2 experience 


in the USA jus postage 

DICCIONARIO RAZONADO DE MODOS DE BIEN DECIR 
by Carlos F. McHale 

The author, of world-wide fame, finds his native language plagued by Anglicisms, Gallicisms 

and just bad Spanish, reacts vigorously to these attacks on correct Spanish. He shows. us 

1800 such errors and explains how the educated native Spanish-speakers all over the world 

wauid say or write the word or phrase in question. 249 pages $2.00 plus postage 
CHISTES Y PASATIEMPOS 

Hundreds of short by | suitable for classroom use which give a very apt picture of Spanish 


illustrated jokes. Will fail to iven classroom period which 
becomes dull is collection contains ‘chistes’ from Spain and America. 


400 pages $2.00 plus postage 

DICCIONARIO INGLES-ESPANOL, ESPANOL-INGLES DE AMERI- 

CANISMOS, MODISMOS, LOCALISMOS, JERGAS, ARGOT, 
FRASES by Estéban Macragh 


This dictionary contains many idioms and other expressions with the explanation in Spanish 
or in English with the ivalent in the other language, if one exists. Many expressions not to 
be f elsewhere are clarified in this unique volume. 2nd Ed. 484 pages $4.00 plus postage 


BEYOND THE DICTIONARY IN SPANISH 
by Gerrard and De Heras Heras 


This small volume contains innumerable examples of colloquial usage which textbooks and 
dictionaries cannot cover adequately. It will be a revelation to every student and teacher of 
Spanish, especially on words relating to foods, Spanish a, —_ ‘false friends’, etc. 


pages $2.50 plus postage 
EL FOLKLORE ESPANOL by José Picazo 
- by runs the gamut of Spanish customs which might confuse the foreigner. It takes 


© the Spanish cafe, treats of ‘bailes regionales’, bullfights. Spanish cookina, Feria de 
Seville, ‘el ordinario’, ‘el brasero’, etc. etc. 184 pages $2.50 plus postage 


DICCIONARIO DE INCORRECCIONES DE LENGUAJE 
by Andrés Santamaria 


The author has comets, cane 4500 mistakes which are made in Spanish by Spaniards and foreigners. 
— localisms used in South America are corrected. Rota. ————, abbreviations 
are just a few of the types of mistakes treated. 312 pages $5.00 plus postage 


CURSO PRACTICO DE REDACCION by G. Martin Vivaldi 


A complete course of writing Spanish is given with exercises on all of the pitfalls which exist 
such as insipid words, repetitious language, metaphors, laws of good style, etc. The author 
offers a COURSE of private instruction to all who ourchase this book bv fillina = the coupon 
and remitting to him the small sum required. 410 pages including Key $4.50 plus postage 


GRAMATICA DE LA LENGUA ESPANOLA by H. Lépez Heredia 
This grammar starts from by A ot of .the Spanish language and studies Ry of the nate ot of 


speech, citing the ‘eumbres’ de la lengua to support his thesis. He quotes his predecessors and 

explains how he agrees or disaorees with them and/or with the Spanish yam Sh eg His explana- 

tions are clear and simple. An indispensable instrument for libraries, teachers and writers. 
418 pages $3.50 plus postage 


INTERWORLD COMMERCE CO 


56 Ryder Avenue Book Importers & Exporters Lynbrook, N.Y. 
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the 


TRAINER 


ELECTRONIC LANGUAGE LABORATORY SYSTEM* 


At last, in the LinguaTRAINER, a system has been tech- 
nically and pedagogically engineered to meet the needs 
of the language teacher in instructing an entire class, 
several groups of the class simultaneously, or individual 
students — with minimum effort and optimum results! 


The LinguaTRAINER is easy to operate, even for the 
least mechanically inclined person. As can be seen from 
the picture above, the student has no mechanical opera- 
tions to perform, and only one switch to manipulate. The 
entire class period can be used, therefore, for teaching and 
learning. Tape recorders are located in a remote control 
cabinet, and provide record and playback for every stu- 
dent. Tape cartridges require no threading of reels, no © 
splicing, no rewinding, and can be used again and again 
by successive classes without rehandling. 


High fidelity sound reproduction, an important factor 
in language work, is featured. Most important, anyone 
who can flip a switch can operate the LinguaTRAINER 
successfully. 


Write to Mr. Bruce Boal for LinguaTRAINER Brochyre 


*Patents pending 


SCIENCE ELECTRONICS, INC. 


193 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
@ subsidiary of 


GENERAL ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, INC. 
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FILM CLASSICS 


. for classroom use . . . for clubs . . . for poe aes learning 


SUBIDA AL CIELO — Luis Bufiuel’s Mexican Bus Ride. 73 min. 

The “bus ride” theme serves to develop suspense in the story thread and to 
introduce a variety of Mexican characters. In addition it ieee off the spec- 
tacular tropical countryside. A Cannes Festival Winner. 

DORA BARBARA — Rémulo Gallegos’ novel. 137 min. 

Maria Félix, one of Mexico’s top actresses, as Dofia Barbara, interprets this 
major work of literature. She is a beautiful, impetuous woman who rules the 
wild cattle country of Venezuela through superstition and violence. 

LLUVIA ROJA — José Goytortia Santos’ prize novel. 98 min. 

A vivid story of the Mexican revolution featuring Jorge Negrete as a singing, 
fighting soldier of fortune. Negrete sings Mexican folksongs. In Spanish either 
with English subtitles or without. Specify which version is wanted. 

MARIA CANDELARIA — Directed by Emilio Fernandez. 102 min. 

Dolores Del Rio demonstrates her great dramatic talent in this touching story 
of peasant life. Filmed in villages and canals of Xochimilco. 


DONA PERFECTA — Celebrated novel by Benito Pérez Galdés. 95 min. 
Dolores Del Rio. In Spanish only. No subtitles. 
All films in Spanish with English subtitles except-as noted. 
Write for complete catalog of Spanish language films 


Trans-World Films, Inc. 
53 West Jackson Bivd., Rm. 530 
Dept. HP-3, Chicago 4, Ill. 


OFICINA NACIONAL 
DE 


CORRESPONDENCIA 
ESCOLAR 


SOTILEZA 


This masterpiece ov 
JOSE MARIA de PEREDA 
now available in English 
Translated by 
DR. GLENN BARR 
(Ph.D., Wisconsin 1937) professor 
of Spanish at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 


Any teacher desiring Spanish corre- 


* 
Many professors of Spanish 
literature who know the orig- 
inal praise the translation. 
Get it for your personal library 
and urge your. university 
library to obtain it. 

$4.50 


The Exposition Press 
386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 
Garey discount on request) 


(New York State residents add 
state sales tax) 


spondents for his pupils should forward 
his request directly to the address below, 
stating the number, sex, and approxi- 
mate age of the correspondents desired 
and enclose 25c for each name requested. 
If any student fails to receive an answer 
after writing two letters and, waiting 
about six weeks, a second name will be 
issued without cost. 


Harley D, Oberhelman, Director ONCE 
Department of Foreign Languages 
Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 
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Important CALIFORNIA Books 
on Hispanic Interests .. . 


e AMERICAN-SPANISH EUPHEMISMS 


Cherles E. Kany. Shows how linguistic needs may be satisfied by 
omission of an offensive word, by deformation, by substitution, 
by translation into another language. $5.00 


AMERICAN-SPANISH SEMANTICS 


Chorles E. Kony. This first inclusive book goes far toward solving 
the difficulty of classifying semantic research material in this 
language area, using a wealth of newly collected phrases. $6.50 


°e LOPE DE VEGA: “LA DOROTEA” 


Edited by Edwin S$. Morby. (Entirely in Spanish) A thoroughly 
annotated edition, with critical introduction, of what is un- 
doubtedly the masterpiece of one of the world’s great writers. 
Explanatory notes covering obscure words, a list of the re- 
franes, and index. : $5.00 


¢ THE BRAZILIAN OTHELLO OF 


MACHADO DE ASSIS 


Helen Caldwell. The first English-language inquiry into the 
problems of Don Casmurro — the novel many consider Assis’ 
masterpiece—brings new insights to the novelist’s narrative 
method and use of symbolism. $3.50 


FORTHCOMING: 


COSTUMBRISMO Y NOVELA 
Ensayo Sobre el Redescubrimiento de la Realidad Espajiola. 


Jose F. Montesinos. (Entirely in Spanish) A lucid study of nine- 
teenth-century literary portraits of Spanish regional customs 
which created the Costumbrista movement and the great novel 
of Spanish realism. $2.75 


At your bookseller or 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
Berkeley 4, California 
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Add life to the language and bring the language to life with 
: GMS-D specially designed Classroom Aids. 


SING NG_IN'S PAN ISH 


Two wonderful records designed for the teacher who would like to teach her 
students to sing these favorite songs but who does not have the facilities to do so, a 
fine Spanish baritone and a rhythm group consisting of bass, guitar and piano are 
brought into the classroom to assist her. On one 12” hifi longplaying record in a 
clear voice all the songs are sung by the singer with musical accompaniment. On 
the second 12” hi-fi longplaying record the song is played through as an instrumental 
only to be used as an accompaniment for the singing class. These invaluable records 
will stimulate the learning of Spanish by encouraging the student to SING ALONG 
while it frees the teacher for complete supervision. Contains: La Golondrina - La 
Chaparrita - La Paloma - La Sandunga - Las Milpas - 
La Borrachita - La Valentina - Cielito Lindo - Cancién Mixteca, / ies 


GMS-D 7008 vocal with one text (Additional texts available at $5.95 
GMS-D 7009 Instrumental .... (Additional texts available at $5.95 
SAVE 40% — INTRODUCTORY SPECIAL 
Item 1) GMS-D 7008, $5.95 Item 2) GMS°D 7009, $5.95 


Item 3) Thirty (30) texts, $4.50. Reg. $16.40 
ITEMS No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 All For $11.50 


-2- 


Circling the Globe with Speech: Spanish 


WITH TEXT — ADDITIONAL TEXTS AVAILABLE 20c EACH 


” This material was designed as a supplement for any classroom or language 
laboratory program. It offers the students the opportunity to hear the language 
spoken fluently and authentically by many different voices. They are taken on a 
linguistic trip through the Spanish speaking countries. You hear students of good 
education in Spanish and Latin American countries speak directly to you, tell about 
their lives and interests. Their speech is representative of their respective regions. 

The choice of words and idiomatic expressions varies slightly from one country to 
the next, as do the intonation and accent. This variety makes for great interest to the 
student, and affords invaluable practice in meeting modern Spanish “face to. face’. 


CGS-101 Vol. I—Eight different narrators from: Piedras Ne (Mexico), Guada- 
. lajara, Mexico City, Cuba, Guatemala, E] Salvador, Colombia and Bolivia . . . $5.95 


CGS-105 Vol Il—Seven different narrators from: Mérida, Madrid, Valencia, S PP 


CGS-108 Vol. I1I—Seven different narrators from: Cuba, Venezuela, Puerto Rico, 


CGS-109 Vol IV—Venezuela, Ecuador, Argentina, Spain, Costa Rica .......... $5.95 


Goldsmith % MUSIC SHOP, INC. 


Graded recorded aids with texts for more effective teaching and learning 
Complete catalogue available upon request. 


401 West 42nd Street + New York 36, N.Y. 


ber of d dered; POSTA is additional. 
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Graded recorded aids with texts for more effective teaching and learning 


COMPREHENSION ASSURED 


Journey In Spain 
INTERPRET SERIES 


Designed for travelers — excellent for student comprehension exercises. 
This record presents: the opportunity for the student to hear dialogues 
as they are actually used in “everyday” existence. New words in the form 
of expressions and short but complete sentences on ‘the grounds of usage 
are introduced into each dialogue. The listener, depending on his mood at 
the time of listening, can choose any of the fifty dialogues to listen to 
as each is a complete short story. In the printed accompanying text 
(Spanish/English) each dialogue is fully illustrated to further aid the 
listener in audio/visual assimilation. Also illustrated are hundreds of 
other items which are not generally known — traffic signs — ane and 
theatre posters — want ads — classified ads — personal items ‘— tele- 
grams — stamps — currency — timetables — fruits — vegetables etc. 
Following is a partial listing of the recorded dialogues — greetings — 
thank you — numbers — which day — time of day — the weather — 
customs — at the beach — on a picnic — ordering a meal'— at the den- 
tist — at the doctor — in the drug store — etc. Also included is a pocket 
sized dictionary of 2500 words Spanish/English and English/Spanish, the 
rules of grammer and phonetic exercises. 


GMSD 7016 (1-12” Lp with 104 page illustrated text and dictionary) ..$7.95 
Additional 104 illustrated page texts $2. 
Additional pocket sized dictionaries 


e 
EVERY HOME PHONOGRAPH IS A 
LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


EXCELLENT FOR AUDIO-VISUAL HOME STUDY 
SPECIAL: Student Package 


10 complete ‘Journey In Spain” sets 
20 complete ‘Journey In Spain’ sets 
30 complete ‘Journey In Spain’ sets 


Goldsmith % MUSIC SHOP, INC. 


Graded recorded aids with texts for more effective teaching and learning 
Complete catalogue available upon request. 
401 West 42nd Street - New York 36, N.Y. 


PLEASE NOTE: To all orders we have a flat rate charge of 50c regardiess of the 
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“Enliven Your Students Interest in Spanish” with | 
NEW WORLD SPANISH.... 


This is a complete and amaiin = Roca language course of forty lessons. Recordi were made 
ones native speakers, and are based on the pronunciation and usage of the language as practiced in North 
and South America, This series prepared by Professor Henry a Doyle and Feancees Aguilera. 

Ip forty lessons NATIVES from Columbia, Peru and Chile ~~ — student on an aural and con- 
trip through the countries of their origin. Arr. such that of 
is’ encouraged by the listener. The models are cultivated ATIVE. ‘Spanish-speaking persons, 
subject matter is that of daily life and common human interests. An effort is mate t to keep he vl a 
artificial and at the same time not avoid constructions that are commonplaces 
of natura in Span 

337 page hard-covered text book the It contains ig inted text of all 

he spoken material and full explanatory notes on each sect The text also includes exercises, an 
cuttin of grammar, English translations of the lessons, a vocabulary. A thorough discus- 
sion of Spanish pronunciation, including general observations and a description of each sound, precedes 
the text of lessons | and 2, which give the sounds of the language as recorded on the first two sides 


of the first record. 
Lessons: 
1-2. Pronunciacién; 3. La Unién Panamericana; 4, En el Aeropuerto; 5. La Carretera Panamericana; 6. A 
bordo; 7. El Clima; 8. Descubridores y Conquistadores; 9. Contés y Montezuma; 10-11. Los Secretos del 
Subjuntivo; 12, Pasaporte para Cuba; 13. Primer Resumen; 14, Héroes de la Independencia; 15. En el 
Club “Las Américas”; 16. Mdsica y Baile; 17. En la Cubierta del Vapor; .18. El Cuerpo Humano; 
19. Agricultura; 20. Minerig; 21. Diferencias de Vocabulario; 22. ;Cémo se fama Usted?; 23, Apellido 
de Soltera; 24. Segundo R ; 25. Deportes; 26-27 Juego de Salén; 28. Conversacién telefénica; 29. En 
el Correo; 30. En el Telégrafo; 31. Un Remate; 32. Hoteles; 33. Preparativos de Viaje; 34. Librerias y 
Bibliotecas; 35. Tercer Resumen; 36. ;A cudntos estamos?; 37, Comer para vivir; 38. La Radio; 39. 
Pesos y Centavos; 40. Un Poema de Rubén Dario. 
GMS—6104 Three 12” hi-fi ips with one text $12.00 
Additional hard covered texts are available at $2.95 each. 
THE USE OF THE ABOVE SET AS A LANGUAGE TRAINING AID I$ LIMITED ONLY BY THE 
IMAGINATION OF THE INSTRUCTOR. 
& 


LITERARY RECORDINGS—WITH TEXTS 
Additional texts available 35c ea. 


LA HORA DE LA COMEDIA. The Spanish drama troupe, Grupo Pro-Arte, presents 2 
two delightful comedies: Gilito, by Hermanos Quintero, and Alejandro Cossan’s El 
mancebo que casé con mujer brava. SMC 1082 $4.95 
FEDERICO GARCIA LORCA. Poems set to music by ge Montoya and by 
him with guitar and rhythin background. Eleven songs, including: La solea; Tres 
rios; La guitgrra; Zorongo gitano; Memento; Cantes huelvanos; Cantes de bédiz; < 
Qué bonita eg mi ‘mifia, others. SML 1087 $4.95 
DON QUIJOT DE LA MANCHA. Prof. Eugenio Florit og these excerpts from 
Cervantes’ work: La edad de oro; Las armas y las letras; La poesia; Consejos a 
Sancho Panza. SMC 1081 $4.95 


FAIRY TAILS—WITH TEXT 
Additional texts available 35c ea. 
SMC-1070 ALADDIN & THE MAGIC LAMP (Aladino) 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS (Viajes de Gulliver) ............+.+- $4.95 
SMC-1071 ALI-BABA (THE 40 Thieves) 
” CINDERELLA (La Cenicienta) $4.95 
SMC-1072 PINOCCHIO (Pinocho) 
SINBAD THE SAILOR (Simbad El Marino) $4.95 
SMC-1073 SNOW, WHITE (Blanca Nieves) 
LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD (Caperucita Roja) ..........--. - $4.95 


Goldsmith 5 MUSIC SHOP, INC. 


Graded recorded aids with texts for more effective teaching ond learning 
Complete catalogue available upon request. mA 
401 West 42nd Street - New York 36, N.Y. ‘ 


PLEASE NOTE: To all orders we have a flat rate 50c regardless of the 
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New And Recent Oxford Texts 


COLLEGE SPANISH: A New Departure 
by Walter T. Pattison, University of Minnesota 


THE 
AND 


This completely modern text features the oral approach, present- 
ing grammar inductively through exercises and drills in patterns 
of speech. Records and tapes to accompany the text are available 
separately. 

1960 288 pp. illus. $4.50 


LANGUAGE LABORATORY 
MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING 


by Edward M. Stack, Villanova University 


A practical and comprehensive guide to the most effective modern 


‘ methods of language instruction, this text presents specific, de- 


tailed descriptions of techniques and procedures for classroom 
and laboratory, including a blueprint for the implementation of 
the laboratory. 


1960 157 pp. illus. $3.95 


CASONA: Corona de amor y muerte 
edited by José Balseiro and J. Riis Owre, University of Miami 


The most recent play by one of Spain’s leading contemporary 
dramatists, this work deals with a medieval legend perennially 
popular in Spanish and Portuguese literature. Casona’s version 
gives an interesting new psychological interpretation of the story. 


1960 184 pp. paperbound $2.75 


SANCHEZ-SILVA: Marcelino pan y vino 


edited by Edward R. Mulvihill and Roberto G. Sanchez, 
University of Wisconsin. 


t 


Now available for the first time in a textbook edition, this short 
novel, a favorite with young people in Spanish-speaking countries. 
will serve ideally as a reader in the latter part of the introductory 
course. The story won wide acclaim in the film version several 
years ago. : 

January 1961 150 pp. illus. paperbound $1.95 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
417 Fifth Avenue * New York 16 
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SPANISH W 


Ist Session 
July 2-22, 1961 


vaca, and Taxco. 


3601 ARROWHEAD DRIVE 


of MONTERREY, MEXICO 
for HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS — 


An enrichment program in its seventh consecutive year for high school 
students of Spanish with emphasis on aural comprehension, conversational 
skills, history and culture of Mexico, folk music and regional dances. All 
classes are conducted in Spanish, and only experienced secondary teachers 
of Monterrey are employed. Group housed in private hotel under strict 
supervision. Because of increased interest and enrollment in the 1960 
Workshop, two sessions will be offered in 1961. 

Post Workshop Excursion: twelve day supervised tour to Mexico City 
and Acapulco by chartered, air conditioned bus, visiting en route San 
Luis Potosi, Dolores Hidalgo, Guanajuato, San Miguel, Allende, Cuerna- 


Write for brochure 


MRS. MARGARET ADEY 


ORKSHOPS 


2nd Session 
July 23-August 12, 1961 


AUSTIN 3, TEXAS 


SAMPLES and FREE 
ant. ILLUSTRATED BROCHURES 
ARE AVAILABLE ON 


BALE PIN COMPANY 


DEPT. HD-1- BOX 2363-BOSTON 7, MASS 


xx 
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THE 
FRENCH REVIEW 


Published six times a year by the 
American Association pf Teachers of French 


Literary and pedagogical articles, book 
reviews and other materia] of particular 
interest to teachers of French 


Subscription per year $5.00 | 


Payments to: Advertisers address: 
Geo. B. ‘Watts Morton W. Briggs 
Sec.-Treas. Business Manager 
Davidson College 298 Wesleyan Univ. 


Davidson, N.C. Middletown, Conn. 


Editor-in-Chief 
Julian Harris 
Bascom Hall 

Univ. of Wisconsin 

Madison, Wisc. 


FAY CLUB 
/ 
PINS | | | 
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Sounds 


Spanish 


PROFESSIONALLY PRODUCED 
LISTENING PRACTICE and 
DRILL TAPES 


de Espana 


A Spanish Cultural Series written and recorded by Dr. Ramén Martinez- 
—_ of The University of Texas. The nostalgic reminiscences of the 
well-known Galician professor especially written for students with some + 
competency in Spanish. 

¢ La casa de mi abuela ¢ El hogar ¢ Mi tio Andrés 

La paella El paseo La romeria 

El mercado La tertulia © Los archivos 


“One of the greatest needs in the modern teaching of languages is ear-training. 
A student aiming to understand native speakers requires hundreds of hours of 
listening practice. This Series of recordings of short cultural subjects charmingly 
written and narrated by Professor Ramén Martinez-Lépez serves admirably to 
provide hearing practice for intermediate and advanced students.” 
Theodore Andersson 
The University of Texas 


Los Buenos Vecinos 


The first 20 of a Series of 100 tapes dramatizing normal conversations and 
the everyday experiences of the teenage members of the Rodriguez family 
of Mexico City. Produced in Mexico with appropriate music and sound 
effects. Prepared with the cooperation of Sra. Minerva Alicia Gil, Directora 
del Departamento Audio-Visual, Secretaria de Educacién Publica de México. 


CAXKCO de mis amores 


Color film emphasizing the cultural aspects of Taxco. The narration features a 
high school teacher of Spanish and two students, the latter native speakers of 
Spanish. 11 minutes, $125.00, no rentals. A drill tape of the soundtrack on a 
seven inch reel is available for $10.00. 


For detailed information please write to: 
LANGUAGE ARTS, INC. 


Producers of the GLORIA “S“ DAVID Series 
1111 South Congress + Austin, Texas 
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A Welcome 
Addition [to a Famous Family 


Beginning Spanish 


NEW MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE SERIES 


Four new 16mm films with soundtrack practice tapes 
and a 72-page Teacher's Guide. Will integrate with 
current course of study and ACCELERATE language 
learning. 


For free Preview Set or Descriptive Brochure of 
the new films, or the complete program, direct 
your request to the address below. 


C-B EDUCATIONAL FILMS, INC. 
690 Market Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


America’s Most Interesting 


SOCIEDAD HONORARIA 


Newspaper 
HISPANICA 
EL DIARIO 
DE NUEVA YORK Secondary Schools 
(Daily and Sunday) The purpose of the organization, 
Six Times the Circulation of any sponsored by the AATSP, is to 


Spanish-Language Daily recognize high achievement in 
in the U. S Spanish by secondary-school pu- 
Range pils and to promote a continuity 
The Greatest Writers in the Spanish of interest in the Hispanic studies. 
World appear daily in All secondary schools (public and 
independent) of recognized stand- 

Fr EL Di ARIO ing are eligible for charters. 

DE NUEVA YORK For information write to: 
164 Duane St. L. H. Turk, Sec.-Treas. SHH 

New York 13, N.Y. DePauw University 


(Write for a free sample copy) Greencastle, Indiana , 
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MEXICO TODAY 


by John A. Crow 


This book was selected by the New York Times as one of 
the best books of the year. Contains beautiful photographs. 


A wonderful gift for anyone planning a trip to Mexico. 


Harper, 1957. $5.00 


THE EPIC 


LATIN AMERICA 


by John A, Crow 


This book was placed among the fifty outstanding books of 


the year by the American \Library Association, composed of 
the many thousands of( librarians of the United States. It is 


a survey of the main eer of of Latin American civilization 


from the beginnings. 
Revised edition, 1952. 
Doubleday. $7.50 
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Spaoish-En: lish | iction lar 


SPANISH 
DICTIONARY 


Spanish -Eugiish Fuglish Spanish 


by JOSEPH G. 
Pretesse of | 


The Fucilla 
Spanish-English 
Dictionary 


v 60,000 entries ¥652 pages 


Compiled by Joseph G. Fucilla, Professor 
of Romance Languages, Northwestern Uni-. 
versity. Contains every necessary word, ex- 
pression and idiom in common use in both 
languages. Includes recent scientific and. 
technical words and phrases. Examine a 
copy at your favorite bookstore. 


9305 mam $450 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO 


Bring Mexico to Your Classroom 
Use A 


SUNDAY NEWSPAPER 


From 


MEXICO CITY 


World News in Spanish — Roto- 
gravure — Sports — Comics in Color 
Cinema — Advertising 


— DELIVERED SAME WEEK 
AS PUBLISHED — 


Instructor's Subscription FREE with 
Class Order 


Wilbur C. Cross, Director 

Latin-American Outlet 

1095 Laurel Avenue 
Glendale, Ohio 


‘*The outstanding general journal 
of modern language tedching in the 
United States.’’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stim- 
ulating and helpful articles on meth- 
ods, materials, pedagogical research, 
publications and textbooks in the field. 


Edited by J. Alan Pfeffer, The 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New 
York. Published by the National Fed- 
eration of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations. 


Eight issues a year, monthly except 
June, July, August, and September. 
Current subscription, $4.00 a year. 
ap ge countries, $4.50 a year net in 
U.S.A. funds, 


Sample copy on request 
The Modern Language Journal 


Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager 
7144 Washington ‘Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 30, MISSOURI 
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in your own school, inspect this latest development in audio-visual 
language training ... outgrowth of Linguaphone's experience in over 
18,000 schools, colleges, and universities. 


Here at last is a teaching tool that helps students learn more... faster. 
For here is a new kind of conversational language program that makes 
language-learning more enjoyable, language-teaching much easier. 

Linguaphone’s unique combination of native linguists and modern 
electronic devices makes possible tape and disc recordings of such 
unusually fine quality that every subtle nuance of pronunciation, 
diction, phraseology, and accent is clear and understandable. The 
synchronized Tapes and Discs, together with up-to-date Workbooks (by 
Dr. Theodore Huebener) and student and teacher Manuals, comprise 
the ONLY COMPLETE language study program available today. 


Such an achievement cannot be described; it must be seen and heard. 
That is why we invite you to evaluate this new Linguaphone School- 
Tape Program in your own classroom. 

. For descriptive literature and a free demonstration with no obligation, 

simply mail coupon. 

LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 
Schoo! Tapes Dept. SD-35-120, 30 Rockefeller Plaze, N.Y. 20, N. Y. 
are avaiiabie in 


Dept. $D-35-120. Rockefeller Plaza. N. Y. 20 

The 4 Most Popular tla ted in receiving + ey about the Lin- 

Languages: ee School-Tape Program and would like more informa- 

Western Hemisphere Spanish, tion about a classroom demonstration. No obligation, of course. 
French, German, Russian. 
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UN PUEBLO DE ESPANA 


16mm, sound motion 
Color $115; Black and white $65 
(includes %” tape of narration & study 
guide) 

An outstanding teaching aid for begin- 

ning Spanish classes. 
Recommended for Purchase under Title 
III, NDEA. 


rint sent without charge to 


Preview 
those to evaluate for ‘ible 
purchase. P order thro your 


audio-visual department. 


Churchill-Wexler Film Productions 
801 N. Seward St. ° Los Angeles 38 


D. C. DIVRY, Inc., Publishers, 293 Seventh Ave., New York 1 


The Official Publication 
of the 
American Association of Teachers of German 


THE GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 


Editorial, Literary, 
and Pedagogical Articles 
Book Reviews, News Notes, 
Advertisements 
Subscription: $4.00 a year (Four issues) 
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ENGLISH: 
= Complete, reliable, up-to-date pocket 
pICTIONADY |. size edition x 61%). Helpful to 
—— teachers and adequate for all translation 
4 work. Equally valuable for English stu-. 
dents studying Spanish, as well os 
=== ( werds (60,000), elements of grammar, 
== \ mew werds such as commonly used in 
== \\ Science, Redio, Aviation, ete. BOUND 
CLOTH — $2.00. WITH THUMB IN- 
i =. Fer Pocket or Desk Liberal Discount on Class Orders. = i 
Editor-in-Chief: 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7, Cal. 
Business Manager: 
Herbert H. J. Peisel 
Syracuse University ‘ : 
Department of Germanic Languages , 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


ESSAYS 
~ Ramén Sender — EXAMEN DE INGENIOS — LOS NOVENTAYOCHOS 


(Ensayos 
A study of the Generation of ‘98 and their disciples. ity is fo ag 
in Spain and abroad. ton of Ge Sublished’ in’ Mente in ies bath 
edition they have been revised and ‘ouaden. OF hers appear here for the first time in 
print, e.g., those on Azorin, Maeztu, Juan Ramén Jiménez, Miréd and Garcia Levee. ainst 
the background of Sender's personal acquaintance with the writers, these e woven 
together into a harmonious unity on the literary period from 1898 to 1936 “This is a 
forceful, lively book, and ait! some will disagree with Sender's evaluations, no 
duced many great novels, now gives us with LOS NOVENTAYOCHOS one of the most 
— books of criticism ever written on contemporary en literature. 


326 pages. Cloth $5.00 
Peter G. Earle — UNAMUNO AND ENGLISH LITERATURE 
(A publication of the Hispanic Institute) 160 pp. $4.00 


CYPRESS SERIES 


Las Américas takes pleasure in. eonmeneine the publication of the Cypress Books ser’ 

which will Ee. the great books of Spanish and Latin American literature in bil 
editions with Spanish and English The translations are original in 
most cases especially commissioned f 


Esteban Echeverria MATADERO — THE — 
Translated by Angel Flores Be? 

Antonio Machado — OCHENTA POEMAS — EIGHTY POEMS 
Translated by Willis Barnstone, with prefaces by John Dos Passos 
and Juan Ramén Jiménez. Illustrated. 

School edition $3.50 r edition $5.00 

Ramén Sender — REQUIEM POR UN CAMPES "ESPANOL 
a UIEM FOR A SPANISH PEASANT. Translated ty—Elinor 

ndall, with eng, ad study on Sender’s work by José M. 

of Brooklyn Coll Cloth $3.00 

* POEMA DEL CID — POEM OF THE CID. Spanish text of Ramén 
and English verse transla by 

Pablo Nenuda—ODAS ELEMENTALES—THE ELEMENTARY ODES 

Translated into English verse by Carlos Lozano. With a preliminary 
study by Fernando Alegria. In Press. 


FICTION 


ition was wel ened in 


Spanish or English text. Cloth. Each $3.50 
HISTORY 
sosé Luis Vivas — HISTORIA DE PUERTO RICO 
An outline history of Puerto Rico from the Discovery to 1960. This is volume iI! in the 


Biblioteca Puertorriquefia series. 
Cloth. Tilustrated. $5.00 
ANTHOLOGY 


Las Américas is republishing the famous ANTOLOGIA DE LA 
POESIA ESPANOLA E HISPANO AMERICANA (1882-1932) 
by Federico de Onis. Out of print for many years, this is the 
outstanding work in its class and avidly sought by students and 
teachers. Will be ready in spring 1961. This book will consist of 
about 1300 pages. Prepublicatfon price $10.00. We urge all 
teachers, libraries and institutions to reserve their copy. 


LAS AMERICAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Distributors of Las Américas books, Cypress books, and publications of the 
Hispanic Institute of Columbia University, saat of Puerto Rico and 
Institute of Puerto Rican Culture. 


249 West 13th Street ’ New York 11 
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enrique erre — The LABYRINTH 
ee A great novel the Puerto Rican writer and university professor. Rich in chological : 
ane ‘ complexities. The action taken place in New York amid its h ge 
& 
o 
‘ 
t 


Alborg, Juan Luis: 


Castro, Américo: 
Cardona, Rodolfo: 


Orozco, Emilio: 

Pérez de Ayala, R.: 
Pérez Minik, D.: 
Torrente Ballester, G.: 
Sanchez Barbudo, A.: 
Vivanco, L. Felipe: 


Poesia y 


151 p 


Ma 


Eliseo 
1469 St. Lawrence Ave. 


New Books on Literary Criticism 


Hora “ea la novela espafiola. 


Hacia Cervantes, 350 pp. Ill. 4.00 
Ramén, a study of Secon = la Serna and 


his works. 188 Pp. 6.00 
Cernuda, Luis: Estudios sobre la poesia metole contem- 

poradnea, 240 pp. Ill. Cloth. .00 
Gaos, Vicente: Temas y problemas de la novela espafiola. 

350 pp. Ill. Cloth. -50 
Garfias, Francisco: Juan Ramén Jiménez. 265 pp. Ill. 4.00 
Granjel, Luis S.: Retrato de Unamuno. 440 pp. Ill. Cloth. 5.50 
Granjel, Luis S. Retrato de Azorin. 320 pp. loth. Ill. 4.00 


Menéndez Pidal, “Ramén: La Chason de Roland y el 
neotradicionalismo. (Origen de la 
épica romanica) 500 pp. Cloth. 14.00 


Publisher & Bookseller New York 60, N.Y. 


$ 4.00 


mistica. Introduccién a la lirica de 


San Juan de la Cruz. 281 pp. Ill. Cloth. 4.25 
re y finales de la novela. 


Til. 3.50 


Novelistas. espatioles de siglos 
y 


348 pp. Ill. Cloth. 4.00 


Teatro espafiol contem pordneo. 


pp. Ill. Cloth. 4.50 
sobre Unamuno y Antonio 


chado. 344 pp. Ill. Cloth. 4.00 
_ Introduccién a la poesia espafiola 
contempordnea. 665 pp. Ill. Cloth 8.00 


Torres 


“CLASSROOMS ABROAD 
to SPAIN 
A YEAR OF SERIOUS HISPANIC 
STUDY IN ONE SUMMER 


Leave N. Y. fate June 


INTENSIVE PRIVATE CLASSES native pro- 
fessors. Groups of seven students each, three hours 
daily during seven weeks in Madrid or Santander. 
Limited to twenty-five members per program. 


‘AUDITING PRIVILEGES and ali facilities at re- 
nowned universities in Madrid and Santander. 


EACH MEMBER will live in a Spanish family. 


WEEKEND TRIPS to Burgos, x. Bag 5 
— Salamanca, Toledo, San Sebastidn, Segovia, 
etc 


WEEKDAY VISITS to theaters, villages, fairs, 
concerts, festivals, caves, monuments, etc. 


OPTIONAL TWO WEEK TOUR of Portugal, 
Andalucia, and central Spain follows study period. 

Special price offered to language teachers. Fee 
includes round trip transportation, full room and 
board, lectures, instruction, excursions, and 
entertainment while in Santander or Madrid, 


For further information, write to: 


CLASSROOMS ABROAD 


= 4171, University Station 
inneapolis 14, Minnesota 


Please mention HISPANIA 


HISPANIC 
REVIEW 


A Quarterly Journal Devoted to 
Research in the Hispanic Languages 
and Literatures 


Published by the Department of 
Romance Languages 
University of Pennsylvania 


Editors: Otis H. Green, Arnold G. 
Reichenberger, and Gustavo Correa 


Subscription price, $7.50 a year 
Bennett Hall 


University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvanic 
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Entries 


1,532 
Pages 


Indexed 
‘Edition 
$50 
Regular 
Edition 
$750 


COMPLET 


New commercials 


The New Revised 
Velazquez Spanish and English Dictionary 


Compiled by Professor Mariano Velaézquez de la 
Cadena and edited by Ida N. de Hinojosa. For 
over 100 years professional translators have 
acknowledged that the Velazquez is the highest 
authority. Now newly revised and enlarged. The 


most complete and accurate Spanish-English 
dictionary for pronunciations (both Castilian 
and Pan-American), colloquialisms, and for 
business, technological, scientific, medical terms. 
Acetate wrapped. Examine at your bookstore. 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY Chicago 
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Dodd, Mead Books in Spanish 


Under the advisory editorship of Professor Joun KENNETH LESLIE, 
Chairman of the Department of Romance Languages, Northwestern University 


THE GENERATION OF 1898 AND AFTER 
Edited by Beatrice P. Patt and Martin Nezick, both of Queens College 
Here is a one-volume collection of Spanish literature d ed for second- or 
third-year classes in college Spanish or for courses in modern Spanish litera- 
ture. The outstanding writers of modern ~ pom are represented by their most 
characteristic works in a rich variety of genres including — essays, 
epigrams, novels, and a play. The editors make every effort to clarify the 
historical backgrounds in a concise general introduction as well as in short 
essays dealing with each author. Generous footnoting and a comprehensive 
vocabulary are provided. 427 pp. + xxi. Paperbound. List price, $3.95 


law? 
UN TRONO PARA CRISTY, by Jose Lopez Rubio 
Edited by Gerald E. Wade, University of Tennessee 

One of the most successful comedies by this. popular Spanish playwright makes 
a sparkling and witty Spanish reader for early in second-year college classes 
(or third quarter in the first year in fast classes) and for second-year high 
school. Teachers will welcome this splendid illustration of current Spanish 
usage. The lively dialogue and sprightly Cinderella plot will interest students 
and keep them reading. Complete with introduction, footnotes, exercises, and 
vocabulary. 146 pp. + xiv. Paperbound. List price, $1.95 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY, INC. ~ 
432 Park Avenue South New York 16 


Do You Know 
BOOK | ITALICA 


the quarterly bulletin of the 


7 West 46th St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. American Association 
Ploze 7-6323 of Teachers of Italian’? 
Published regularly since 1924 
Edited by: Rudolph Altrocchi 1924-1928 
— H. D. Austin 1928-1983 
John Van Horne 19838-1942 
HERDER | J. G. Fucilla 1943- 
| Scholarly and pedagogical articles. 


bibliography, news, notes and reviews. 
Annual subscription, %$3.50 


For subsoriptions, advertising rates 
and back numbers, address 


Proresson NorMA V. FORNACIARI 
Roosevelt University 
_ 480 8. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ti. 
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SPEAKING SPANISH 
PRIMERA VISTA 


by Ruth R. Ginsburg 
and Robert J. Nassi | 


Speaking Spanish, an introductory course, provides an easy, 
natural and exciting introduction to the Spanish language. It is de- 
signed for pre-high school students, but may be used effectively 
as a brief high school course. Primera vista, a basic text for first-year 
Spanish courses, is designed to give students a thorough grasp of 
fundamental Spanish. With these texts pupils learn Spanish the 

. same way they learned their native tongue—by hearing others speak 
it. Both books contain a Spanish-English, English-Spanish vocabu- 
lary. 

Records and tapes are being prepared to accompany Speaking 
Spanish and Primera vista. 


Coming in 1961 
ELEMENTARY SPANISH SERIES 


by Walter M. Langford, Charles E. Parnell, and M. Raymond 


This series of four books has been developed for elementary 
schools to provide initial training in the language of our Latin 
American neighbors. Through the aural-oral approach, children 
acquire a practical Spanish vocabulary by repeating words, phrases, 
and short sentences after the teacher. Songs, games, and dramatic 
skits are some of the activities which make learning more interesting 
and exciting to young pupils. . 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 
Boston Englewood Cliffs, N.J. Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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For Complete College Preparation 


two uniquely helpful volumes from 


Barnes Noble 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE COUNSELOR 


A basic planning tool, with directories and career 
guides for 2,000 two-year and four-year col a 
Covers application procedures; admission require- 
ments; college costs; work-study programs; evening 
courses; placement services; college and marriage; 
scholarships; etc. Ready early 1961. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


Contains more test and study material than any 
other book of its kind; the only book which actually 
helps you find and correct your students’ weak- 
nesses. Explanations, sample questions, study and 
review hints, and a battery of tests including a full 
range of: 

Aptitude Tests (including new figure analogies exam) 
Aaaconginnat Tests (all subjects. including Latin and 
Greek) 

Special Entrance Exams (including, among others, 
College Boards, psychological tests, Military Academy 
entrance exams) 

Competitive Scholarship Exams 

Both books were prepared by three leading educators. 
Sturdy paperbound editions (8%"'x11""), $1.95 each. 


SPANISH GRAMMAR 
Eric V. Greenfield. Fourth 
Edition 1943; reprinted 195s. 
236 pages. College Outline 
Series. Paperback, $1.25 

SPANISH 
FOR BEGINNERS 
Charles Duff. Use of Spanish 
in reading. writing, conver- 
sation, and everyday activ- 
ities. Basic vocabulary. 1958. 
334 pages. Everyday Hand- 
book. Paperback, $1.95 


Barnes & Noble, Inc. 
105 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Newly Revised, Compact 


FOLLETT 

Vest-Pocket 

=Spanish 
Dictionary 


entries 


Best buy in a compact dictionary for students, 
travelers and business men. Newly revised to 
include many of the newest scientific, technolog- 
ical, commercial terms. Has simplified pronun- 
ciation guide and Traveler's Conversation Guide 
with hundreds of most-needed phrases for tour- 
ists. Has largest, easiest-to-read type face of any 
vest-pocket dictionary. Regular, $1.25. Deluxe, 
indexed, $2.50. At your bookstore. 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO 


REVISTA INTERAMERICANA 
DE BIBLIOGRAFIA 


INTER-AMERICAN REVIEW 
OF BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A quarterly containing articles, book re- 

views, notes and selected bibliographies 

pertaining to Latin America. A staff of 

collaborators in forty-two nations and 

territories provides news-reports about’ 

authors, books, periodicals, publishers, 
and libraries. 

Published by the Division of Philosophy, 
Letters and Sciences, Department of 
Cultural Affairs, Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D.C. 
Subscription Rate: $3.00 a year in the 
Americas and Spain; $3.50 in all other 
countries. 
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learning tools especially 


spanish graded 


AMALIA Book I 


José Mérmol 
edited by James C. Babcock and Mario B. Rodriguez «& 
Designed for use as early as the fourth or fifth week of beginning 
Spanish, this fast-moving and mature story is told in simple but natural 
and idiomatic Spanish. It develops systematically the student's ability to 
read and provides a good basis for conversation practice. 
87 pages . Flexible covers $ .95 


CUENTOS DE AMBOS MUNDOS Book II 
edited by Mario B. Rodriguez 

Adapted from the work of eminent Spanish and Spanish-American 
authors, these stories were selected for interest, variety of theme, and 
richness of local color. They may be used as soon as the student is 
familiar with a small stock of basic words and elementary points of 
grammar. 

94 pages Flexible covers $ .95 


CONTIGO PAN Y CEBOLLA Book III 


Manuel Eduardo de Gorostiza 
ne ' edited by James C. Babcock 
An entertaining and good-natured satire on girls who believe ‘‘love on 
bread and onions’’ should be taken as an ideal, this play has universal 
appeal and is pleasing to audiences of today. The main advance ‘in 
Book III is in the use of fhe subjunctive. : 
128 pages, Flexible covers $ .95 


ZALACAIN EL AVENTURERO Book 1V 


Pio Baroja 
edited by Sherman H. Eoff and Alejandro Ramirez-Araujo 
This popular novel successfully combines satire on contemporary society 
and a first-rate story. Book IV reviews the vocabulary of the three pre- 
ceding books and develops exercises to give practice in the oral use of 
language and reading comprehension. 
119 pages Flexible covers $ .95 


PATTERNS OF SPANISH CONVERSATION 
Paul Rogers, Oberlin College, and Augusto Centeno, Connecticut College 
Suitable for use any time during the first year, this text gives the student 
an understanding of basic conversational patterns and confidence in 
his ghility to talk everyday Spanish. The simple dialogues are progressive, 
accumulative, and form standard patterns to which other words and 
phrases can be readily added. 

120 pages Flexible covers $1.50 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Boston 
New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 


> 
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catalogue: 
LANGUAGE ARTS, INC., 


The Gamma-Hispavox library of traditional 
music of all regions of Spain available for the 
first time in the United States. LP high 


fidelity albums. Write for descriptive 


1111 South Congress, Austin 4, Texas 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
JULY 3-AUGUST 9 SALTILLO 


MEXICO 


FIFTEENTH 
INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY 
SESSION for U. S. teacherseand 
students of Spanish. 


Conversation with individual tutor. 
A variety of courses in the Spanish 
language and literature. 
Lectures in both Spanish and Eng- 
lish on the different aspects of 
Spanish American culture. Post- 
session excursion. 
Pleasant mountain climate. Good 
places to live—accommodations in 
hotel or private home. 
All-expense plans. 


For catalog and enrollment, write 


Mary Wise Box 141 Zion, Ill. 


(Registrar for the Summer Session) 
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HISPANIC AMERICAN 


HISTORICAL REVIEW 


A quarterly circulated widely in Latin Amer- 
ica and the United States containing articles, 
inedited documents, book reviews, minor 
notices, and professional news. 

Managing Editor: Lewis HaNKE 
Associate for Archives: JoHN P. Harrison 
Associate for Bibliography: JoHN FINAN 

Board of Editors: John F. Bannon; Harry 
Bernstein; Miron Burgin; Robert 8. Cham- 
berlain ; Bailey Diffie; w. J. 
Charles’ Gibson; Clifton B. Kroeber; ©. E 
Nowell; John Rydjord; W. V. Scholes 

Advisory Board: Isaac J. Cox, Charles C. 
Griffin; Clarence H. Haring; John Tate 
Lanning; Irving A. Leonard; Dana G. Mun- 
ro; J. Fred Rippy; France V, Scholes ; 
Arthur P. Whitaker 

Editorial Correspondence: Lewis HANKE, 
Box 7691, University Station, Austin 12, 
Texas 

Business Correspondence: 
DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
College Station, Box 6697 
Durham, N.. C. 
ery er rates: $6.00 a year in U. 8. A. 
& Canada; $4.00 a year in Pan American 

Countries; in Great Britain contact Cam- 

bridge Univ. Press; $6.60 in other coun- 
tries. Single numbers $1.75; back num- 
bers $2.00. 
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An Introduction to 
Spanish Literature 


By George T. Northup. Third Edition, 
Revised, Enlarged, and Introduced by 
Nicholson B. Adams. “The most readable 
re of Spanish literature which can 
ut into the hands of students.” — 
Mod mm Language Journal. 528 pages. 
Paper $3.50; Cloth $6.00 


Patterns of 


Spanish Pronunciation 


By J. Donald Bowen and Robert Stock- 
well, A drillbook for presenting the fac- 
tors of Spanish phonology to speakers of 
: English. 144 pages. 1960. $2.75 


The University of Chicago 
Spanish Dictionary 


Compiled by Carlos Castillo and Otto F. 
Bond, with the assistance of Barbara M. 
Garcia. A new concise Spanish-English 
and English-Spanish of words 
and phrases ic to the written and 
spoken languages of wl 

xxxvi-+ 226+ xvii+ 252 cone 1948. $5.50 


American Spanish Syntax 
By Charles E. Kany. 467 pages. (2d io 
.1945, 1951.) $7.50 


The Syntax of Castilian Prose 


The Sixteenth Century 
By Hayward Keniston. 750 pages. $0.00 


UNIVERSITY OF Chicago PRESS 


5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois 
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The Foremost Name in Foreign- language Dictionaries 


A Completely New Work - 1960 


CASSELL’S 
SPANISH DICTIONARY 


SPANISH-ENGLISH - ENGLISH-SPANISH 
Compiled by: E. Allison Peers, José V. Barragan, 
Francesco A. Vinyals, and Jorge A. Mora. 


“Here is a very much needed dictionary which 
not only translates words by giving different 
synonyms, but which gives the most common 
idiomatic use of those words in phrases and 
sentences. The attention given to Hispanic 
American meanings is to be praised . .. the 
dictionary’s virtues: correctness, richness of 
synonyms, colloquial expressions, local meanings 
both Spanish and Spanish American, excellence of 
presentation, and the long list of abbreviations.” 


1496 pages. Plain, $7.00 


— Angel del Rio, Columbia University 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10. 


Thumb-indexed, $7.75 


Available to Teachers 
on Approval 


REVISTAS DE LITERATURA 
HISPANOAMERICANA 


Se envia sin cargo a todos los Profs. de 
Literatura Espafiola que lo soliciten. Si 
Ud. no lo ha recibido atin, pidalo hoy 


mismo. 


Poseemos el mayor surtido de libros de 
LITERATURA, FILOLOGIA, LINGU- 
ISTICA y NOVELAS, de la mayoria de 
los autores Espafoles e Hispanoamer- 
icanos. Desde‘hace muchos afios proveemos 
a la mayoria de las Bibliotecas y Colegios 
de los Estados Unidos, Canada, etc. Soli- 
cite hoy mismo predio de cualquier libro 
nuevo o agotado que no encuentre en su 
localidad. Los clientes de los EE. UU. son 
atendidos con la mayor preferencia y 
prontitud. Agradeceremos recomendar 
nuestra libreria a sus colegas. 


Libreria Cientifica Universitaria 


Calle Lima 709. Buenos Aires, Arg. 


BULLETIN HISPANIQUE 


A quarterly journal of French His- 
panists that welcomes foreign collabora- 
tion and publishes articles and reviews 
on all the Hispanic languages and liter- 
atures. 

Comité Directeur: 


Président: M. Bataillon, membre de 
l'Institut (Collége de France) 
Secrétaire-Gérant: N. Salomon (Faculté 
; des Lettres de Bordeaux) 
Membres: Ch. V. Aubrun (Sorbonne) 

P. Mérimée (Toulouse) 

R. Ricard (Sorbonne) 

A. Rumeau (Sorbonne) 

J. Sarrailh, membre de |’In- 
stitut (Recteur de l’Univer- 
sité de Paris) 

et Le Directeur des Annales, 
Doyen de la Faculté des 
Lettres de Bordeaux. 
Abonnements: France, 1 500 fr. 
Etranger, 2 000 fr. 


Send manuscripts and books for review to 
BULLETIN HISPANIQUE 


Faculté des Lettres, 20, 
Cours Pasteur Bordeaux 
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CATALOGO DE LIBROS Y 


another NEW pioneering advance from 
MRI-America’s Language ey Leader 


More MRI/TRW language laboratories are already in use—more 


broadest selection 
There’s a system to match 
tomorrow, regardless of size, pur- 


MRI/TRW leads in tested teaching methods, materials, consulta- 

tion and regional seminars. 

Find out for yourself why MRI/TRW Laboratories are — 

referred so overw Write today information 

and details on the new ‘ “Quick-Change Audio-Drills” 
EDUCATIONAL ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 


126 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. ° Algonquin 5-7250 


divisions and subsidiaries serving | 
Magnetic Recording Industries Television Bell Sound Sel Cante 


World’s Most Complete Line of Lenguege Leboretery Equipment 


| 
4, 
Classroon* Equipment 
Ne w Met an gd Wo rk h Op 
French, Spenish & Germen 
For easy teacher use 
with any or all textbooks 
with or without lab 
* in school and at home 
between grammar course. 
Dut a valuable, to develop students’ reflexive uss 
aes of a . (1) Student hears problem sentence recorded . 
ay by and (3) immediate! 
hears master Time limit and only one 
simplest, easiest-to-use 
your exact needs for today and 
pose and budget. 
- 
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EL ESPANOL AL DIA 
LABORATORY MANUAL FOR BOOK | 


First, tapes to step up the teaching of this widely-used foun- 
dation course—EL ESPANOL AL Dia. And now, a LABORATORY 
MANUAL with its accompanying tapes. Based on the vocabu- 
lary and constructions used in Et EsPANOL At Book I, 
this new guide includes pattern drills, listening practice, 
pronunciation drills, and question and answer drills. Each 
lesson in the Manual corresponds with lessons in the Text. 


A STANDARD LIST OF 
SPANISH WORDS AND IDIOMS 


HAYWARD KENISTON 


Fifteen hundred words which have been found to be the 
core of the language are conveniently arranged for study. 
For teachers: an indispensable guide concerning the phases , 
of vocabulary and idiom which deserve the most attention 
and drill. For students: a most useful aid for systematic 
word study. - 


Heath Foreign language texts » Tape recordings 


D.C. Heath ‘and Company 
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